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INTRODUCTORY. 

The District of Kangra is the northernmost of the fire INTBO- 
Districts of the Jullundur Division, and lies between north latitude D^CTORY. 
31° 20' and 32° 58' and east longitude 75° 39' and 78° 35'. This General 
vast tract, comprising an area of 9,554 square miles, stretches east- de 80 n P tlon - 
wards from the plain country of the Bari and Jullundur Doabs, over 
the Himalayan ranges, to the boundary of Tibet. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the great Himalayan range, which. forms the 
valley of the Upper Indus and separates the District from the 
Tibetan region of Rupshu and the territories of the Chinese Empire; 
on the south-east by the Hill States of Bashahr, Mandi and Bilaspur; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur; and on the north 
west by the Chaki torrent, which divides it from the hill portion 
of the Gurdaspur District, and by the Native State of Chamba. 

It is divided into seven tahsils, of which five lie in Kangra Proper 
and two in the Kulu Sub-Division: of the former, three, Hamirpur, 

Dera and Nurpur, lie along the south-western border of the District, 
where it adjoins the plains and the Siwaliks, while the Kangra and 
Palampur Tahsils form the northern boundary and lie at the foot 
of the main range of the outer Himalayas, Palampur Tahsil being 
connected by a narrow neck of mountainous country, called 
Bangahal, with the outlying tract that forms the Kulu Sub- 
Division. This last includes the two tahsils of Kulu and Plach or 
Saraj which, lying on the hither side of the mid-Himalayan range 
belong to India, and the outlying cantons of Lahul and Spiti, which, 
situated on the head waters of the Chenab and Sutlej systems 
respectively, and between the mid' and western Himalayas, belong 
rather to Tibet than to India. 

The District contains no large towns, Dharmsala with a 
population of 6,971 (1901) (including 3,683 in the Cantonment) 
being the largest. The administrative head-quarters are situated at 
Dharmsala, a hill-station lying on the slope of the outer Himalayas, 
some twelve miles north-east of the town of Kangra, which has a 
population of 4,746. An Assistant Commissioner, in charge of the 
Kulu Sub-Division, has his head-quarters at Nagar in the Kulu 


Valley, about 90 miles from Dharmsala. 

The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the sea of 

the principal places in 

Town. 

N. 

Latitude. 

E. 

Longitude. 

Feet above the District are shown in 

Bea-ievei. ^ mar gi n . The District 

Kangra . 

Dharmaila (Kotw&li 
Bazar). 

Nurpur . 

Palampur. 

Hamirpur ... 

Sujanpur. 

Dera . 

Sultanpnr. 

32° 5' 
32° 16' 

82° 18' 
32° 7' 
31° 10' 
31° 50' 
31° 53' 
31° 58' 

76° 18' 
76° 23' 

75° 55' 
76° 35' 
76° 33' 
76 0 33' 
76 0 15' 
77 9' 

is almost cut in two 

4,580 by the Native States of 

Chamba and Mandi which Physical 

2,020 , , ,, » divisions of 

4,000 approach each other trom the Distriot. 

2 ioo n °rth and south 

1,470 respectively, leaving a 

4 I°86 narrow isthmus of 


--— -= ==• mountainous country—in 

places only ten miles across—to unite Kangra Proper with Kulu, 
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Kangra District.] Introductory, [Part A. 

INTRO- Kangra Proper lies to the west of the outer Himalayan range, which 
DUCTORY- - n direction bounds the horizon from the Punjab plains. In shape 

Physical it is an irregular triangle tapering from the District of Hoshiarpur 
the District?* which forms its base to the south-west, to a blunt apex in the outer 
Himalayan range towards Kulu. The eastern block, which forms 
the Kulu Sub-Division, is almost identical in shape with the western, 
though on a very much larger scale. Lying wholly among the 
Himalayas, this mountainous tract follows with curious fidelity the 
general shape of the smaller triangle, its rugged boundaries serving 
rather to emphasise the faults than illustrate the lines of the tri¬ 
angular conformation. 

There are three main ranges of the Himalayas to be taken into 
account in the description of this District —the first, the outer 
Himalayan range already alluded to; the second, the mid-Himalayan 
or central range of the system; and the third the western 
Himalayas, which form the southern limit- of the valley of the Upper 
Indus. This eastern block extends from the eastern slopes of the 
first range to the western slopes of the third. In the trough lying 
between the first and the central ranges is the valley of Kulu, and 
beyond the central range lie the two parganas of Lahul and Spiti. 
Kangra Proper is connected with these its outlying dependencies by 
the talulca of Bangahal, a narrow strip of territory which lies partly 
on the Kulu and partly on the Kangra side of the outer range. The 
Kulu block measures from north-west to south-east about 100 
miles, (t) and has a mean breadth of about 80 miles from south-west to 
north-east. From the point where the Bea's emerges upon the 
plains, a line carried due east and passing through Bangahal to the 
eastern point of Spiti measures in a straight line 174 miles. 

Thus it will be seen that the District naturally breaks up into 
three distinct portions, which may be roughly defined as follows :— 
(1) outer Himalayan, consisting of Kangra Proper but excluding 
Bangahal, (2) with an area of 2,527 square miles and a population of 
648,589 souls, or 256*6 to the square mile, (2) mid-Himalayan or 
Kulu (including Saraj or Plach) and Upper Bangahal, with an area 
of 2,221 square miles and a population 'of 119,585 souls, or 58*8 per 
square mile ,* (8) Tibetan, comprising Lahul and Spiti, with an area 
of 4,806 square miles and a population of 10,436 souls, or 2*2 per 
square mile. 

piati of the These tracts are in many respects so distinct that it is quite 
present work, impossible to bring the whole under any general description; while 
to treat them separately under each heading would break the 
continuity of the work. On the other hand, separate statistics are 
not in all cases available for the three tracts. The first or outer 
Himalayan tract of Kangra Proper, while comprising not one-third 
of the area of the District, includes 84 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, and pays 91 per cent, of the total land revenue. The Gazetteer 

(1) -From the Sutlej in Saraj to the most northerly point of Kulu the distance in 

a straight line is 116 miles. • 

( 2 ) The aren of Upper BangAhal is 228 square miles, and that of power Bangahal. 
which lies on the near side of the outer Himalayan range, is 184 square miles. 
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Kangra District.] Introductory. [Part A. 

of this District has, therefore, been divided into two volumes. This d^cxorY 
the first, though dealing chiefly with Kangra Proper, describes the 
District as a whole in all respects in which Kulu, Lahul and Spiti do 
not materially differ from Kangra. It will also contain all the pr ° 
statistics, in giving which, however, separate details will be added, 
wherever available, for the other three tracts. The remaining three 
parts, headed respectively Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, contain matter 
supplementary to the first, and deal with all points in respect of 
which these special tracts are sufficiently distinct from Kangra 
Proper to call for separate treatment. These three parts are com¬ 
prised in the second volume of the District Gazetteer which was 
revised by Mr. A. H. Diack, 0. S., Settlement Officer in Kulu, and 
published in 1897. In one small point, however, the physical 
divisions sketched at page 1 will be departed from. The insignificant 
tract of Bangahal (see footnote to page 1), though physically 
belonging to Kulu, is included in the Palampur Tahsil, and will 
therefore be treated throughout as a portion of Kangra Proper, 

Before, however, proceeding to the description of Kangra General 
Proper, it will be convenient to map out broadly the mountain and mountain and 
river systems of the District as a whole. Tho range of mountains riyer system*, 
which separates Kangra Proper from Chamba and Kulu has been 
hitherto spoken of as one of the main ranges of the Himalayas, and 
this, from a local point of view, it is. Taking, however, a more 
comprehensive view of the Himalayan system as a whole, the 
description is sea rcely correct. There are two main Himalayan ranges 
which, with more or less distinctness, preserve a parallel course 
from end to end of the system. Of these, the ono which, being 
further from India, separates the upper valleys of the Indus and 
Sutlej, is commonly called the western Himalayan or Zanskar range, 
while that which lies nearer the plains is known as the Fir Panjal or 
mid-Himalayan. In Kangra the latter of these ranges is orographic- 
ally represented by the mountains which separate Kulu from Spiti 
and Lahul. Just at the north-west corner of Kulu these moun¬ 
tains ,put off a branch which, running southwards for about 15 
miles, separates Kulu from ■ Bangahal. It then divides into two 
branches, one of which continuing southward divides Kulu from the 
State of Mandi, and terminates upon the Beas, while the other turns 
westwards and under the name of the Dhaola Dhar, separates Kangra 
from Chamba and ultimately sinks upon the southern bank of the 
Bavi in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie. These two branches 
together constitute what has been, and will still for the sake of 
convenience be, styled the outer Himalayan range. Locally the 
description is correct, and the range, which is said to have a mean 
elevation on the Chamba side of 15,000 feet above the sea, is by no 
means unworthy of the designation. On the Mandi side the eleva¬ 
tion is somewhat less. Of the main Himalayan ranges, properly so 
called, the mid-Himalayas rise abruptly from the valley of the Sutlej 
and run due north for about 40 miles, separating Kulu from Spiti. 

They then trend westwards and continue in a north-west direction 

until they pass beyond this District and enter upon Chamba. A 
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Kangra District.] Introductory . [Part A. 

INTRO- transverse range branching northwards at a short distance after the 
D ‘ point where the turn takes place in the. direction of the main range, 

eketch. eraI of se P ara ^ es Spiti from Lahul and connects them with the western 
moan tain and Himalayas. The latter maintain a course strictly parallel to their 
river systems. 8 } s ter range, at first having a northerly direction, then turning 
abruptly westwards. The ranges here mentioned are those which 
determine the watersheds of the country. The three parallel lines 
of mountain with the transverse ranges form four basins in which 
four great rivers take their rise—the Befts, the Spiti, the Chenab, 
and the Kavi. The Beas rises in the Rohtang Pass which divides 
Kulu from Lahul, and after flowing southwards for about 50 miles, 
turns abruptly westwards and having traversed the State of Mandi 
enters Kangra Proper. It receives the drainage of the Kangra Valley 
and then passes on into the Punjab plains. The Spiti, rising in the 
District of the same name, runs due south throughout its course, 
and joins the Sutlej in the Native State of Bashahv. The Chenab 
and Kavi, rising respectively in Lahul and Bangahal, pass towards 
the north-west, north and south of the central Himalayan range, 
into Chamba. 



PART I.-KANGRA PROPER. 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section A.— Physical Aspects. 


Kangra Proper is bounded on the south-west by the District of 
Hoshiarpur; on the north-west by the District of Gurdaspur; on the 
north by the Native State of Chamba; on the east and south-east by 
Kulu and the Native States of Mandi and Bilaspur. It hes between 
north latitude 31° 24' and 32° 30' and east longitude 75° 39' and 
77° 4'. Along the Hoshiarpur frontier, between the points where 
the Boas and Sutlej issue upon the plains, the tract measures in a 
straight line 68 miles. Further east its length increases slightly, so 
that Sir J. B. Lyall estimated it as having an average length of 
80 miles and an average breadth of 36 miles. The total area is 
2,527 square miles, and the population (1901) 648,539 souls, beino- 
in the proportion of 256-6 per square mile. (,) The average elevation 
•of the cultivated and inhabited portion may be estimated as some¬ 
thing less than 3,000 feet. It contains 5 out of the 7 tahsils into 
which the District is divided, those of Kangra, Palampur, Niirpur, 
Dera and Hamlrpur. Originally there were only 4 tahsils, and* 
Palampur was a sub-tahsil of Kangra, but in 1888 Palampur 
was formed into a separate tahsil, the area being taken both from 
Kangra and Hamlrpur. The indigenous sub-division of the country 
was into circles called talukas , the identity of which is still recog¬ 
nised. There are in all 38 taluk a sub-divisions which, grouped 
into the modern tahsils, are as follows : — 


Tahsil Kangra— 

Dkar Bhol. 

Ctaiigar-Balihar. 

Kangra,. 

Maubala. 

Nagrota. 

Rifclu. 

Mauzerin. 

Chanaur. 

Ptilam. 

Lodhwan. 

Gangot. 

Bargiraon. 

Surajpur. 

Nandpur. 

Rdmgarh. 

NaDgal. 

Siba. 

Tahsil Palampur— 

Indaura. 

Kaloha, 

Pal am. 

Khairan. 

G-arli. 

Upld Rdjgiri. 

Fattahpur. 


Bangahal. 

Chattar. 

Tahsil Haimrpur— 

Tahsil Niirpur— 

Tahsil Dera— 

Tira. 

Niirpur. 

Haripur. 

Nadaun. 

Jagatpur. 

Dhameta. 

Kotlehr. 

Kotla. 

Mangarh. 

Mahal Mori. 

Jawdli. 

Narhana. 

Jhikla Rdjgiri. 


Kangra Proper consists of a series of parallel ranges divided 
by longitudinal valleys, the general direction of which, from north¬ 
west to south-east, has determined the shape of the District. 
These ridges and valleys increase gradually in elevation as they 


(i) As to the pressure of the population on the cultivated area, see Chapter III 
Seotion A. . ’ 

I*) For an outline of the general mountain system, see ante paces iii and iv Vn* 
jts geology, ass Section B of this Chapter. v lv * * 


CHAP. I, A 

Physical 

Aspects. 

General 

description. 


Mountains. (-) 
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Kangra District.] Mountains. [Part A. 

CHAP. I, A. recede from the plains and approach the snowy barrier which forms 
Physical the northern boundary. The characteristic features of hill and 
Aspects, valley are best defined where nearest to the plains. Thus, the 
Mountains h or d° r chain which separates the level tracts of the Doab from the 
hills, runs in a uniform course from Hajipur, on the Beas, to 
Rupar on the banks of the Sutlej. The valley f3) which it encloses, 
known as the Jaswan Dun, preserves the same regular simpli¬ 
city, and stretches in one unbroken parallel to the same extremes. 
But the further we penetrate into the interior of the mountain 
system, the less those distinctive lineaments are maintained ; hills 
dissolve into gentle slopes and platforms of table-land, and valleys 
become convulsed and upheaved so as no longer to be distinguished 
from the ridges which environ them. The second range is known 
as the Jaswan chain of hills . (i) It forms the northern flank of the 
Jaswan Valley, and runs directly parallel to the outer ridge until 
it nears the Sutlej. Here some internal causes have intervened to 
disturb the even tenor of its line. Deviating in a slight curve to 
the south the range divides itself into two distinct branches, pre¬ 
serving the same direction and giving birth to the small secluded 
valley known by tho local name of Chauki Kotlehr, once the limits 
of a hill principality. 

Above this range hill and dale are so intermingled that the 
system of alternate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced. 
The order of arrangement becomes frequently reversed; valleys 
being raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, and 
the hills depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys; while 
transvcrso ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view. Except detached pieces of hills, 
such as the clear bold outline of the range which overhangs the 
town of Jawalamukhi, and the noble though limited valleys which 
adorn the base of the snowy range, there is nothing to the ordinary 
observer to mark the operation of those general laws which have 
governed the structure of these hills. To his apprehension the 
country must appear a confused and undulating mass, with perhaps 
exceptional breaks to redeem it from the reproach of utter disorder. 
But to the practical geologist the organization. of the hills will 
be visible even amidst this seeming chaos. His eye will not fail to 
detect the peculiar formations which denote the presence of dividing 
ranges, and will supply those links in the continuity of the chain 
which disturbing causes may have occasionally effaced. Valleys, 
however transformed, will be valleys to him who looks not to 
accidental disguises, but to the primary characteristics which nature 
herself has ordained. 

The Dhaoia The colossal range • of mountains which bounds Kangra to 
wowy range, the north (6) deserves more than this passing description. The 
Dhaola Dhar range, called by Mr. Bames the Chamba range, is 

(3) This outer range and the'Jaswan Dun are in the Hoshiarpur District. 

GO Or Chintpurni; see Gazetteer of Hoshiarpur. 

«>) As to the connection of this range withthe general Himalayan system, seeew/s 
pages hi and It. 
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Kangra District.] The Dhaola DMr. [Part A. 

recognized by General Cunningham in his account of the Great CHAP. I, A. 
Mountain Chains of the Punjab, as the first part of the chain which Physical 
he designates the outer Himalaya. He put its commencement Aspects, 

on the right bank of the Beas, where that river, leaving Kulu, Th6 Dhaola 

makes a sudden bend towards the town of Mandi. From this DM/or* 0 * 
point the range runs north ; from where the road to Kulu crosses Bnowy range- 

it by the Dulchi Pass to a point just below the Sarri Pass it forms 
the boundary between Kulu and Mandi, and again for some ten 
miles farther in the same direction the boundary between talukas 
Bangahal and Kulu. It then makes a sudden bend to the west, 
and, passing through taluka Bangahal, comes out above the Kangra 
Valley, and assumes the name of the Dhaola Dhar. From the point 
where it leaves Bangahal to the point where the northern boundary 
of Kangra drops down on to the ridge of the small parallel range 
known as the Hathi Dhar, for a distance of some 36 mil es, it divides 
Chamba from Kangra. In Bangahal its highest peaks rise over 
17,000 feet, and throughout its course in the Kangra District 
the ridge has a mean elevation of more than 15,000 feet. At its 
bend to the west, on the border of Kulu and Bangahal, it is con¬ 
nected with the parallel range to the north, called by General 
Cunningham the mid-IIimalaya, by a high ridge some fifteen miles 
in length and 18,000 feet in mean height, which, for want of 
another name, may be called the Bara Bangahal ridge,—a name 
by which Kulu men refer to it. 

Although the direction of this range is in general conformity 
to that of the lower hills, yet the altitude is so vastly superior, and 
the structure so distinct as to require a separate notice. In other 
parts of the Himalayas the effect of the snowy mountain is softened, 
if not injured, by intermediate ranges ; and the mind is gradually 
prepared by a rising succession of hills for the stupendous heights 
which terminate the scene. But in Kangra there is nothing to 
intercept the view. The lower hills appear by comparison like 
ripples on the surface of the sea, and the eye rests uninterrupted on a 
chain of mountains which attain an absolute elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valleys spread out at their base. Few spots in the 
Himalayas for beauty or grandeur can compete with the Kangra 
Valley and these overshadowing hills. 

“No scenery, in my opinion,” writes Mr. Barnes, “presents such 
sublime and delightful contrasts. Below lies the plain, a picture of rural 
loveliness and repose ; the surface is covered with the richest cultivation, 
irrigated by streams which descend from perennial snows, and inter¬ 
spersed with homesteads buried in the midst of groves and fruit trees. 

Turning from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
confront us; their sides are furrowed with precipitous water-courses ; 
forests of oak clothe their flanks, and higher up give place to gloomy and 
funereal pines ; above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal masses of 
granite too perpendicular for the snow to rest om” 

The structure of these mountains is essentially different from 
that of the lower hills. Granite, the oldest rock, has pierced 
through later formations, and crowns the entire mass. The flanks 
df the range consist- of slate, limestone, and secondary sandstone in 
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position seemingly reversed to their natural arrangement,—that is, 
the sandstone, which was deposited latest and above the rest, now 
occupies the lowest place. The heights of these ridges and the inter- 
lying valleys increase in a progressive ratio as they recede from the 
plains. The elevation of the Doab at the station of Hoshiarpur is 
between 900 and 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The highest 
point in. the first range of hills is 2,018 feet. The elevation of the 
town of Una, in the Jaswan Dun, is 1,404 feet, and may be taken as 
the mean level of the valley. The fort of Sola Singhi, which stands 
on one of the highest points of the next range, has been calculated 
by trigonometrical observation to be 3,896 feet high, and the temple 
of Jawalamukhi, in the valley below, has an elevation of 1,958 feet. 
A trigonometrical tower at Gumbar—a station on the range above 
the temple—is recorded at 3,900 feet. Beyond this point the h ills 
become too interlaced to pursue the comparison with any profit; but 
the gradual ascent of the country will be shown by a few of the 
ascertained heights in the Kangra Valley, and of the most remarkable 
elevation op selected points in kangra hills in the neighbourhood. 

The Kangra Fort, eminence, 
situated on a small alluvial 
is 2,494 feet; Nagrota, 
a village in the centre 
of the valley, is 2,891 
feet; Bhawarna, a market 
town in the Pa lam Division, 
is 3,270 feet; Patkiar and 
Asapuri, two insulated hills 
intersecting the valley, are 
respectively 4,596 and 
4,625 feet, an„d the highest 
peak of the snowy range, 
surmounting the whole, is 16,053 feet. The progressive rise of the 
country (as shown in the margin) will be exemplified more clearly 
by placing the heights of the successive ranges and valleys in 
juxtaposition. 


PROPER. 


Name. 

Elevation above Sea- 
level. 

H&jipur (in Hoshiarpur D is- 

{ 1,030' 


trict). 


llharwain 

3,202' 


Sola Singhi, on second range 

3,821' 

Ridge. 

Jawdlamukhi temple 

1,058' 

Valley. 

Gnmbarhill station, on third 

3,721' 

Ridge. 

range. 


Kangra Port . 

2,43V 

) 

Kangra Valley { 

- 2,480' 
3,330' 

> V alley. 

Pathiar Port 

4,596' 

Ridge. 

Snowy Peak at head of Ran 

10,053' 

Ganga Ndld. 



The breadth of these ranges and the intervening distances are 
very uncertain and arbitrary, The ridge which bounds the plains 
has a uniform width of about twelve miles, and the sides descend in 
nearly equal angles from the summit. The second range does not 
possess the same simplicity of structure, though generally more 
regular than any of the ranges to the north. In its upper portion, 
the declivities on either flank slope gradually down, affording sites 
for villages and terraced cultivation. But when the chain divides 
into two separate branches, the aspect is essentially altered ; the 
hills rise abruptly from the valley below, and the ascent on both sides 
becomes toilsome and severe ; the inclination is too great for any¬ 
thing but forest and underwood to grow. There is usually, however, 
a good deal of table-land at the top; and though the sides are 
uninhabited, the crest of the range is occupied by villages and 
assiduously cultivated. To the north of this range, the hills run into 
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ev'eiy variety of form and structure. As a general rule the southern 
slopes are wild and forbidding, and the crests rugged and angular, 
affording scarcely room for the foot tread. But the northern flank 
of such a range will often offer a striking contrast. The descent 
becomes gradual and easy, and the jungle and rocks which 
obstructed the travellers on the other side give way to open fields and 
farm houses, extending in successive tiers to the stream below. 
The contour of the snowy range itself is of the same nature. Its 
appearance towards the plains is abrupt and perpendicular ; while 
the northern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to the river 
Ravi. In other parts, again, the entire range will be covered with 
dense woods, unrelieved by a single trace of civilized life. Here 
and there, on crags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, 
once the scene of border hopes and jealousies, but now a mass 
of dismantled ruins deepening the original solitude of the place. 
Occasionally the hills subside into undulating knolls, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the level of the valleys. Here the accessible 
character of the country has early attracted settlers, and the whole 
expanse teems with the fruits of human industry. 

From this description of the Dhaola Dhar it will be seen that it 
cuts into two halves the taluka of Bangahal, which, forming a portion 
of the Palampur Tahsil, has already been described as the connecting 
link between Kangra Proper and Kulu. The northern half is called 
Bara Bangahal, and is separated to the east from Kulu by the Bara 
Bangahal ridge; (fi) to the north from Lahul by the mid-Himalayan 
range; to the west from Chamba by tho Manimahes range; and, by 
a line crossing the Ravi, from that range to the Dhaola Dhar. In 
Bara Bangahal are situated the head waters of the Ravi, which is 
already a good-sized river where it passes into the Chamba State. 
Bara Bangahal contains only pne village, situated at the lowest point 
of the valley, some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhabited by some 
forty Kanet families. More than once a number of the houses have 
been swept away by avalanches. On more than three sides the 
mountains slope steeply up from the very banks of the river, and 
rise into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in height. Near 
the bottom of some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest; 
higher up come long bare slopes which, when the snows are melted, 
afford splendid grazing for some three months for numerous flocks 
of sheep and goats from Mandi, Palam and lower Bangahal. Above 
these grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks and fields of per¬ 
petual snow. The southern half of taluka Bangahal is called Chhota 
Bangahal, and is divided into two parts by a branch range of over 
10,000 feet in height thrown out to the south by the Dhaola Dhar. 
This is the range which runs above Bxr and Komandh, and by 
Fatakal to Mandi. The country to the east of this range is known 
as Kodh Sowar, or Andarla and Bahirla Garh, and contains the head 
waters of the U1 River. Some eighteen or nineteen small villages, 
inhabited solely by Kanets and Dagis, are scattered here and there 

(*) The transverse range already alluded to as connecting the Dhaola Dhar with 
the central Himalayan range. It is some 15 miles in length and 18,000 feet in mean 
height. 
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in tlie lower part of tlie valleys. The slope of the ground is every¬ 
where very steep, and the general appearance of the country wild 
and gloomy. Considering the southern aspect of the country it is 
extraordinary that glaciers are found so low down and that the 
climate is so cold as it is. The rest of the taluka to the west of the 
range above Bir is generally known as Bir Bangahal. It is shut in 
from the Kangra Valley by a range (the Paprola Dhar) low at this 
point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at Paprola, runs a long 
course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of the Sikandari Dhar, 
and attains a considerable elevation. Bir Bangahal is one of the 
prettiest parts of the District, but, though it has some character of 
its own, it is in all respects too like the rest of the country along 
the foot of the Dhaola Dhar to require a separate description ; the 
same may be said of its population, in which there is only a small 
admixture of Kanets and Dfigis. 


Heights oE 
principal 
peaks and 
selected 
stations. 


The following list of the heights in feet above sea-level was 
obtained by Mr. Barnes from the Trigonometrical Survey Office in 
1850, viz. :— 

MEMO OF TRIGONOMETRICAL HEIGHTS IN KANGRA, MANDI AND KULU 
TAKEN FROM THE GREAT TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 


Places and points intersected. 


Sola Singhi Fort, platform. 

Kotlehr Fort. • "* *** 

Jawalagarh Fort, above Jawalamnkhi 

Kotila or Kotla Fort, Nurpur Road . 

Nurpur Fort, parapet wall of flag-staff . 

Hdthi-ka-dbar, platform on summit . 

Taragarh Fort (top of white tower) ... ... ... 

Tilokhnath Fort, Hainldflnk . , ... 

Shahpur platform, Kangra Valley. 

Kaloha. hill station, near high road from Amb to Kangra 

Rihlu Fort ... . 

Sidbpnr Tower, Hnvipnr 
Sidh (near Nadaun) ,. 

Babanvi Devi, hill station, Sikandar rungo . 

Mornri Devi, ditto ditto 

Fatakdl, ditto near road on ridge from 

Kangra to Mandi. 

Banga, ditto ditto ditto ... 

Langot hill station, ridge above Guma Salt Mines 
Jangartilla, hill station, a mile west of Bsbn-ka jot 

Hathipur old fort, same ridge ... . 

Madanpur ditto ditto 

Kokan, bill station, above Kokan village ... 

Phagni ditto Biaser „ 

Snjaupur Mousoleom, on Beds .. . 

Asapmi, revenue hill station, platform 

TIra, hill temple ... ... . 

Jawalamukhi temple 

Fathiar Fort, revenne hill station, platform 

Cholang-dilatu, hill station 

Kandidolru, revenue hill station, platform 

Bawarna bazar (flag on road through bazdr) . 

Nagrota bazar ditto ditto 
Hansitilla, hill station ... ... ... 

Chiodarbantilla, hill station 


Trigonometrical 

heights. 

District, 

Above sea-level. 
Feet. 

3,821 

Kangra. 

3,538 

Do. 

3,35!) 

Do. 

2,151 

Do. 

2,125 

Do. 

5,329 

Do, 

4,305 

Cliomhs, 

2,445 

Kangra, 

2,438 

Do, 

3,140 

Do. 

3,259 

Do, 

2,399 

Do. 

3,684 

Do. 

0,150 

Mandi. 

6,744 

Do.(") 

7,184 

Do. 

0,000 

Do. 

7,597 

Do. 

11,522 

Knlu and 5 

10,689 

boundary. 

Do. 

9,224 

Do. 

8,595 

Kulu. 

12,341 

Do. 

2,022 

Kdngra, 

4,625 

Do, 

2,545 

Do, 

1,958 

Do. 

4,596 

Do. 

9,321 

Do. 

3,444 

Do. 

3,273 

Do. 

2,810 

Do. 

10,256 

Do. 

9,062 

Do. 


Claimed also by Sitket- 
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Places and points intersected. 


Trigonometrical 

heights. 


Districts. 


Kanhyiira temple . 

Jarait, revenue hill station, platform ... 
Sakho, revenue hill station, platform ... 
Kangra, golden temple 
Kangra Fort, foot of staff ... 

KAngra Dtlk bungalow . 

Bliagsn Cantonment, foot of flag-staff 

Bhagsu, Onrkha Hues ... . 

Dharmsala Church ... ... ... ... 

Dharmgala, revenue hill station, platform 

Ratangarf Fort (old) ... . 

Debidhar old fort . 

Beas Biver, near Lnmbagraon 

Baijnath Temple, Bajgfri ... . 

Aiju Fort, highest building. 

Kamla Fort, hill temple . 

Cliabutrahatti, on high road 
Guma village, above Salt Mines 

TaDg hill temple (near old fort) . 

Shikari Debi ... _ ••• 

Mandi Temple, on Beas River ... 

Dulchi Pass ... . 

Bubn Pass ... ... ... . 

Baira, hill fort . 

Sertiba, hill station ... . 

Siani, old fort ... 

Tiani, old fort 

Baned Palace, Suket ... ... 

Town of Suket ... ... . 

Sultanpur, Diwankhaua dome 

Deotiba, Snowy Peak . 

X,—Snowy Teak . 

B.—Snowy Peak (Gairu-ka-jot) . 

V — Snowy Peak (Tliamser-ka-jot) 

B,—Snowy Peak (highest of cluster near Ba 

A.—Snowy Peak (above Bajair village) ... 
Andrabr Pass. 



Above sea-level. 



Feet. 



4,742 

Kangra. 


3,850 

Do. 


3,514 

Do. 


2,574 

Do. 


2,494 

Do. 


2,580 

Do. 


4,133 

Do. 


4,000 

Do. 


5,1500 

Do. 


9,280 

Do. 


10,324 

K ulu. 


9,598 

Do. 


1,883 

Kangra. 


3,412 

Do. 


4,967 

Mandi. 


4,550 

Do. 


3,928 

Do. 


5,193 

Do. 


9,895 

Do. 


J 1,135 

Do. 


2,557 

Do. 


0,743 

Do. 


9,480 

Kulu. 


3,504 

M.-nidi, 


9,406 

Do. 


9,025 

Do. 


4.149 

Bilas pur. 


3,285 

Suket. 


3,010 

Do. 


4,118 

Kulu. 


20,477 

Do. 


15,183 

Do. 



( Kulu and 


7,103 

< Chamba 



( boundary 


10,729 

Do. 



( Kangra aod 

tiff/'* ... 1 

15,957 

n Chamba 



( boundary. 


14,176 

Do. 


14,183 

K4ngra, 
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Of the valleys of the system, only the JaswanDdn in Hoshiarpur Valleys, 
has any pretensions to symmetrical arrangement. Its average width 
is about ten miles. (S) The next valley, though less clearly defined, 
is distinctly traceable from Datwal, on the borders of Kahlui, to 
Shahpnr on the banks of the Ravi. It runs the entire length of the 
Kangra District, and traverses the Tali sits of Hamirpur, Dera and 
Nurpur. At the south-eastern extremity the valley is little more than 
a ravine between the ridges that environ it. The surface is extremely* 
merged and broken, and from point to point is scarcely fiv e miles 
broad. Across the Beas, which intersects the valley at Xadaun, the 
S p aC (T) widens and below the town and fortress of Hai ipm expands 
into a noble and fertile plain, inferior only to the valleys that 
skirt the snowy range. Beyond Haripur the country again becomes 
contracted and uneven and, with few exceptions, wears the same 
appearance until it reaches the Kavi. The upper valleys of Kangra 
are worthy of the range under whose shelter they are embosomed. 


(smovi'ttUU rauggs horn four to thtcsu tailes. 
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As this gigantic chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity and 
grandeur, so the Kangra basin for beauty, richness and capacity 
stands equally unrivalled. The length of the valley may be com¬ 
puted at twenty-six miles; the breadth is iriegular. Towards its 
eastern extremity, the valley extends in one continuous slope from 
the base of the hills to the bed of the river Beas, a distance of 
twenty miles. Near the town of Kangra a series of low tertiary 
hills encroaches upon its limits and reduces the width to twelve 
miles. Higher up, in a north-westerly direction, the valley becomes 
still more confined and is at last terminated by a low lateral range 
covered with dwarf oaks, an offset from the upper hills. After a 
short interval continuations of the same basin again re-appear in 
the Native State of Chamba. 

From end to end of the District the contour of the valley is 
pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams which 
descend from the mountains above. A hundred canals, filled with 
clear water, intersect the area in all directions, and convey irrigation 
to every field. Trees and plants of opposite zones are intermingled, 
alpine vegetation contending for pre-eminence with the growth of 
the tropics. The bamboo, the pipctl and the mango attain a 
luxuriance not excelled in Bengal; while pines and dwarf oaks, tho 
cherry, the barberry and the dog-rose flourish in their immediate 
vicinity. Among cereal productions rice and maize alternate with 
wheat, linseed, and barley ; and three-fiftbs of the soil yield double 
crops in the course of the year. The dwellings of the people lie 
sprinkled in isolated spots over the whole valley, every house 
encircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit trees and other timber useful 
for domestic wants. Sometimes a cluster occurs of five and six 
houses, and here a grain-dealer’s shop and extensive ■ groves denote 
the head-quarters of the township. These scattered homesteads, 
pictures of sylvan elegance and comfort, relieve the monotonous 
expanse of cultivation and lend an additional charm to the landscape. 

The mountains not yet described belong to a later formation. 
Instead of the secondary sandstone we have a clay soil and rounded 
pebbles mixed with conglomerate rocks. Hitch, for instance, are the 
low alluvial eminences which constitute the talukas of Bargiraon, 
Tira, Mahal Mori, and the portion of Bajgrri south of the river Beds. 
An English traveller, Mr. Vigne,* passing through the hills of 
Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly to an agitated sea suddenly 
arrested and fixed into stone. The crests are like angry waves 
succeeding one another in tumultuous array, and assuming the most 
fantastic forms. Viewed from a distance, when the tops alone are 
■visible, these hills have a bleak and barren aspect. Their sides are 
often bare and precipitous and the whole tract is entirely destitute 
of forest trees. Between these dreary hills, however, are fertile 
glades and hollows where cottages nestle under the hill-side and com 
waves luxuriantly, protected from the winds that desolate the 
heights above. 

The Beas is the principal river of Kangra Proper, and, with few 
exceptions, receivos the ontiro drainage of its hills. It rises in the 
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snowy mountains of Kulu, and, after traversing the native princi- CHAP. I, A. 
pality of Mandi, enters upon Kangra Proper at Sanghol, in taluka physical 
Rajgm, on the eastern frontier. Prom this point the river pursues Aspects, 
a south-westerly course, and, piercing the .Jawalamukhi range of The Be4fl 
hills, descends upon the valley of Nadaun. Here the Jaswan chain 
obstructs its further passage to the south, and the stream trends to 
the north-west in a direction parallel to the strike of the hills. At 
Mfrthal Ghat beyond Hajfpur, the hills subside, and the liberated 
liver, sweeping round their base, flows, in an uninterrupted line 
towards the plains and the sea. The direct distance from Sanghol 
to Mirthal is about 65 miles, and the meandering line of the river 
about 180 miles. From Sanghol to Reh, in the Ndr pur Tahsil, the 
river generally maintains one channel. Below this point it divides 
into three branches, but shortly after passing Mirthal is again re¬ 
united into one stream. The elevation of the bed of the Beas at 
Sanghol is 1,920 feet and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, which gives 
an average fall of seven feet to every mile of its course. 

The river is at its lowest during the winter months of 
December, January and February. During this season, the water 
is clear and transparent, and murmurs gently over stony rapids, 
or reposes in deep lagoons. After February the current gradually 
increases in depth and velocity, as the snows begin to yield 
before the heats of approaching summer, and tho water becomes 
daily more discolcaired and the stream more rapid until tho 
periodical rains commence. During July and August the floods 
are at their height. The broad stony bed of the river is then a 
sheet of water; every rock and island is temporarily submerged, 
and the distinctions of reach and rapid are lost in one hoarse, turbid 
and impetuous current. The banks of the river are generally 
abrupt ; there is some cultivation below Dera; further down below 
Sathana the hills lose themselves in the plain, the country becomes 
more open, and the stream spreads through a level country. The 
river’s bed is for the most part rocky, and during the flood season 
huge boulders and masses of rock become displaced, and are carried 
down by the force of the current. There are a few islands in 
different parts of the river, but they are too small to be brought 
under cultivation. During the winter mouths the river becomes 
fordable, particularly in places where the stream is divided into two 
or more channels. At all other times the tortuotfs course of the 
river, the uncertainty and narrowness of the main channel, the force 
of the current and the number of rapids render the river extremely 
dangerous to boats, and it is not navigable except for ten or fifteen 
miles before it leaves the District. During the winter months, how¬ 
ever, a small fishing punt can go with safety the whole way down 
the river from Nadaun with the exception of one or two rapids. 

There are ferries at intervals where boats ply with safety all 
the year round. A bridge has been built at Mandi, the head-quarters 
of the Mandi State, 2,557 feet above the sea. The highest point 
on the river where a ferry boat is used is Sanghol below tho 
town of Mandi whore Kangra Proper begins. Prom Sanghol to 
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Mrrthal there are thirteen ferries, chiefly opposite large towns or 
on high roads. 

these ferries are at TiTa Sujanpur, 
Nadaun, Chamba, Dada Siba, Re, and 
Riali. A list showing distances is 
given in the margin. At the Tlra 
ferry, communication by boat is 
suspended during the height of the 
rains, owing to the dangerous velocity 
of the current and the rocky char¬ 
acter of the channel. <9) 

There is a bridge of boats at Dera, 
on the Hoshiarpur and Kangra road. 
It is open between October and May, 
but dismantled during the four 
months of the flood season. 

Above and between these ferries 
there are numerous petty crossings where travellers and goods are 
carried over on rfarriU or inflated skins. The people who work these 
skins are Hindus of low caste, but bold and skilful in their 
calling. They will launch out in the heaviest floods, when a boat 
would, be utterly unmanageable. The plier balances himself with 
his belly resting across the skin, the hands in front, and the legs 
unencumbered hanging on the other side. -In his right hand he 
carries a small paddle, and his legs are worked in unison.with the 
movements of the hand. The traveller sits astride on the skin, 
inclining himself forward over the balanced body of the conductor. 
Sometimes another dardi will accompany for safety, and carry the 
traveller’s load. In violent floods, when the waves are high, acci¬ 
dents sometimes occur; the skin comes in contact with a wave, and 
the shock unseats the inexperienced wayfarer. But the plier and 
his skin seldom part company, and are almost certain to come to 
shore. These skins are not sewn. The animal is eviscerated through 
a cut made in the hind leg. The skin is then turned inside out, 
filled with air and tied tightly with string. Hindus not only cross 
on these dardi s but have no objection to carrying their food on 
them. The water of the Boas is not extensively used for irrigation, 
the confined nature of the stream and the abruptness of the banks 
making such use of its water impossible. Below Dera there are a 
few irrigation channels deriving their supply from the river. 

The principal tri butanes of the Beas during its course through 
Kangra Proper descend from the lofty range which divides the 
District from Chamba. The first of these is the Binoa, which rises 
in the hills above Baijnath,- a celebrated hill shrine, and after 
receiving the Awa, a snow-born stream, and two or three minor 
affluents, joins the Beas above Sanghol. This ri ver'is remarkable as 
the boundary during the lower part of its course between Mandi 
and Kangra. Next comes the Nigal, a stream which discharges itself 

(a) The right to take tolls at each of these ferries is auctioned every year; 
in 1903 the total sum realised by the auctions was JKs. 16,023. 


The most important of 


Ferries. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Harsi 


Sujanpur 

ii 

Nadaiin 

14 

Chamba 

6 

Dera Gopipur 

5 

Dada Siba 

11 

Narihana . 

4 

nuhak . 

4 

Talwara . 

11 

Re . 

4 

Riali ... ... 

4 

Bhogarwan. 

0 

Surarwan 

5 
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into tlie main artery opposite Tiia Sujanpur. Tlien succeed the Ban CHAP- 1, A- 
Ganga, running under the Avails of Kangra, and the Gaj, memorable Physical 
as the route by which a siege train of artillery in 1846 attained the Aspects- 
upper valleys ; the Dehr, which flows past the fortress of Kotla, is a Tributaries 
tributary of the Gaj ; lastly comes the Chaki, ivhich uoav forms the of the Be£». 
boundary of the District, separating it from Gurdaspur. All these 
rivers have their source in the snowy range. These are the principal 
feeders Avhich enter on the right bank of the river. Each of 
them before reaching the Bens is s welled by the accession of many 
petty^ rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of 
drainage. On the left bank, the tributaries are few and unimportant. 

Tavo streams, the Kunah and the Man, join the Beas near 
Tsadauu, and another, the AA r estern Bohan, mingles its waters near 
Tilwara. These are the only porennial streams, and the volume of 
them all Avould not equal the smallest of the northern affluents. 

The northern tributaries on their course to the Beas, and the 
smaller streams Avhich flow into them are all available for the purposes 
of irrigation. The Awa and Nigal are prcwerbially the life-blood 
of the Palam Valley. The Ban Ganga and the Gaj do double 
duty, and, after irrigating the upper valleys of Kangra and Kihlu, 
descend to fertilize the level expanse beneath Haripur called the Hal 
ID tin. The Dehr and the Chaki each according to its extent, diffuse 
abundance along their banks. The Man and Kunah run in deep 
channels and yield no Avater for purposes of irrigation. These streams 
become angry and dangerous torrents in the rains. Those that rise 
in the snoAvy range remain surcharged for days and utterly impass¬ 
able. At all times during this season the passage is one of difficulty 
and hazard, particularly in the upper part of the river’s course; the 
bed of the stream is choked Avitk boulders thrown off from the 
mountains above, and the fall is so rapid that few can stem Avith 
safety the velocity of the current. The footing once lost is never 
recovered, and the unfortunate traveller is whirled to his fate against 
the rocks beloAV. LoAver doAvn, Avlien boulders cease and the streams 
run smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 

On the Geology of the District, Mr. H. H. Hayden Avrites :— Geology. 

All three facies of the stratified rocks of the Himalayas are represented 
in the Geology of this District. To the north in Spit>, the Tibetan zone is 
represented by a series of beds extending in age from Cambrian to 
cretaceous ; this is separated from the central zone by the granite range 
between Spit-i and Kulu, The rocks of the central zone consist of s'ates, 
conglomerate and limestone, representing the infra-Blaini and overlying 
systems of the Sintia area. Still further to the south the third or Sub- 
Himalayan zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmfir series) of lower 
tertiary age and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the upper 
tertiary Shvalik series. The slate or quariz-mica-schist of the central zone 
is fissile and of considerable value for roofing purposes, and is quarried at 
and round Kaniara. Gypsum occurs in large quantity in lower Spiti. (10 > 

( 10 ) See provincial article on the-geology of the Punjab; also Medlicott; on the Sub- 
Himalayan ranges between the Ganges and Rivi. Memorandum G. S. I., Ill, Part 2. 

Stoliczk, Sections across the N.-W- Himalayas. Memorandum G. S. I,, V, Part I. 

Hayden’s Geology of Spiti. Memorandum G, 8. I., XXXV I ( Part {. 
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Kangra District.] Fauna. [Part A. 


CHAP. I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Ferts Natures ; 
Sport. 


The following account of the Fauna of the District has been 
very kindly contributed by General Osborn:— 

The arrangement of the beasts and birds included in this list is 
carried out more in -accordance with the general interest they create, 
than with the rigid classification of the naturalist, though the latter 
point has not altogether been lost sight of. 


To begin with the Felidae, the first member of this family to be 
dealt with is the tiger (Felis Tigris). A wandering tiger will visit 
the District occasionally, but tigers, in these days, cannot be said to 
be indigenous to these hills and jungles. Individual tigers, straying 
up from the low countries beyond the Sutlej, establish themselves 
now and then in some quiet neighbourhood, and spread terror among 
the villages around. The panther (Felis Pardus) is veiy common, 
though too vigilant to be frequently met with by sportsmen. 
Panthers are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and goats which 
pasture on the hill-sides and mil carry off a dog from the road or 
even the verandah of a bungalow. *Men and women, when wander¬ 
ing in the jungles have sometimes been killed by these beasts. There 
is no doubt that a panther now and then becomes a man-eater, he is 
then very dangerous to wood-cutters, and others who range the hills 
and forests and has been known to carry off villagers from their 
houses at night. Such an animal is believed by the natives to be the 
embodied spirit of some human monster, and is spoken of as a Virt. 
When wounded, the panther is certainly dangerous, though if driven 
he will prefer if possible to slip away without an encounter. Villagers 
kill many panthers, generally by concealing themselves near a kill, 
when, at short range, their old guns are effective enough. (U) 

A rare species of leopard (Felis Uncia), the ounce, or snow 
leopard of sportsmen, rather smaller than the common one, is found 
throughout the Himalayan ranges, though never very much below 
the snows, at elevations varying with the season, from 9,000 feet to 
18,000 feet. It is said to be more common in Lahul and Spiti. 


The other true members of the Felidm found in the Kangra 
District are the leopard cat (Felis Bengalensis), a beautiful little cat, 
very destructive to game birds, especially to the young of pheasants 
and cldJcor. It is not very partial to the vicinity of villages and 
houses, preferring the rocks, woods and forest. Lastly there is the 
common jungle oat (Felis Chaus) which, unlike the leopard cat, is 
frequently found near villages, where even in the daytime it is most 
destructive to poultry. Melanoid specimens of this cat have been 
found. As this cat is related to the lynxes, and in fact may be 
called a lynx eat, it is well to mention here the red lynx (Felis 
Caracal), a rare animal in the Punjab, which however has been seen 
in the Kangra District. 


(U) Rewards are offered by Government for the destruction of tigers, panthers, 
bears, hyenas* and wolves, Between 1897 and 1901 rewards were given for th© de¬ 
struction of 797 bears, 478 leopards, 16 wolves, and 2,669 snakes, besides 17 mad dogs 
and 13 mad jackals—at a total cost of Rs. 8,813, 
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Kangra District.] Fauna . [Part A, 

The hyena being* placed by naturalists next to and before the 
civets, may be mentioned here as being common in the low parts of 
the District. 

The Viverridm or civet family is represented in this district 
in the low hills and jungles by the common mnsang (Paradoxurus 
Musanga), the Toddy cat, or tree cat of Europeans, and on the high 
ranges of mountains, especially in the Kulu country, by the hill 
musang (Paradoxurus Grayii), known to the Kulu people by the 
name of bansuTca. This latter animal keeps much to the forests and 
mountains, but when the fruit in the gardens and orchards is getting 
ripe, it is common near villages and houses where there are fruit 
trees, and it is most destructive to fruit of all kinds. It is also said 
to plunder the village bee-hives in winter. 

Two interesting members of the marten and weasel tribe must 
be mentioned. The first is the pine marten (Martes Abietum), 
which is found from the bank of the river Beas right up to the 
higher Himalayan region. This marten is destructive to game and 
most feathered creatures, and even the fawns of the barking deer 
are not safe from its attacks. The village bee-hives are often robbed 
by the marten cats at night, at certain times of the year, especially 
in winter, when other food is scarce. The second is the Himalayan 
weasel (Mustela Hodgsoni), a savage little animal, which small as it 
is will defend itself with much fierceness against a dog. 

There are two otters found in Kangra, the first is tho common 
Indian otter (Lutra hi air), which occurs right up to the foot- of the 
Himalayas and in the Sutlej and Beas rivers, but in tho mountainous 
part of the District it is replaced by the clawloss otter (Lutra 
Leptonyx). Their skins are valuable towards the end of winter, 
when the fur is thick. The common otter however has been seen at 

Dharmsala. 

Turning now to the larger animals, of bears there are two 
kinds in the Kangra District. The first is the Himalayan brown 
bear (Ursus Isabellinus), which is found very high up in the Hima¬ 
layas in summer close to the snow. In autumn it descends lower to 
feed on acorns, the tips of wild roses, walnuts, and other fruit, and 
berries. The second is the Himalayan black bear (Ursus Tibetanus). 
In summer it is found at great elevations, but towards and during 
autumn, it descends to five thousand feet, and lower, when other 
food fails. It is very destructive among flocks and herds. 

The wolf (Oanis Pallipes), is found in the lower parts of Kangra, 
but it is becoming* scarce owing to constant persecution, a reward 
pf five rupees for each wolf killed being paid by Government. In 
the high Himalayan region of Lahul, is found another species, the 
Tibetan wolf (Canis Laniger). A black variety of this wolf is 
sometimes found. 

The Indian fox (Vulpes Bengalensis), is common in the low bills 
fip d plain country of the District, while in the fiofc hills and moun¬ 
tainous parts, that very handsome animal the mountain fox of Asia 


CHAP-1, A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Ifyenldw. 

Viverridse, 


Family 

Mnstelide, 


Sab-family, 

Lutrinw. 


Uraidas. 


Ganns Canis. 
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CHAP. I, A. (Vulpes Montanus), is very numerous. All over the District, on 

Physical hill, mountain and plain, the jackal abounds. 

Aspects. In the Kangra District the members of the deer tribe are the 

The deer spotted deer (Axis Maculatus), the hog deer (Axis Porcinus), and 
ridat’ Cer " on the very high Himalayan ranges in Kulu and Lahul, the musk 
deer (Moschus Mosehiferus). In the low hills the barking deer 
(Cervulus Aureus), is very common. 

Snidw. All over the Kangra hills the wild hog (Sus Indicus), is the 

most numerous of all the game animals. In these hills the boars 
grow to a very large size and are very destructive to the crops. 
The following* measurements have been obtained by a well-known 
sportsman: height at the shoulder, thirty-six inches; length from 
tip of nose to end of tail, six feet two inches; length of tail, one 
foot. There is another variety occupying the same jungles, which 
is only three-quarters the size of the large kind. There is no other 
specific difference between them. The shikaris of the Kangra 
country declare that the smaller variety of wild boar is more savage 
and dangerous, when wounded, than the larger kind. 

Rodentia. It is impossible in the space available to deal with such a large 

order as the Rodentia. There are a few members of this order, how¬ 
ever, which must not be omitted. There are two varieties of the 
hare in India, Lepus Ruficondatus, and Lepus Nigricollis; the 
latter is never found so far north as Kangra. The porcupino 
(hystrix leucura) is found up to an elevation of six or seven thousand 
feet. The large flying squirrel (Pteromys magnificus), abounds in 
the pine forests of Kulu, though not often seen, as it is strictly 
nocturnal in its habits. Lastly in the Himalaya must be mentioned 
the mouse hare, a small and rat-like creature, destitute of even a 
rudimentary tail, very pretty and possessed of a very soft fur. It 
is met with at an elevation of about eleven thousand feet in upper 
Kulu, and continues all through Lahul and the high Himalayas. 

oonus A list of the antelopes and of the Himalayan animals of the 

Gaiiinage, gheep and goat tribe, and of the game birds found in the District 
is given below. 

All the migratory waterfowl that visit the Punjab are found in 
the Kangra District. At least three kinds of wild geese, the Pink¬ 
footed Goose, the Grey Lag, and the Barheaded Goose, are met with, 
principally along the course of the river Bens. Teal and wild duck 
of many sorts are plentiful on the same river and the jhils near it. 

Swans occasionally visit the District, and that bird, rare to 
India, the Hooper Swan (Cygnus Musiens), has been seen on the river 
Bens, where one was shot some few years ago. This is believed 
to be the only Hooper Swan that has been obtained in India either 
by naturalists or sportsmen. More than seventy years ago one 
specimen was secured in Nepal by Hodgson, the Naturalist. 

The Eagles, Hawks and Buzzards are well represented in the 
Kangra country, so are the Vultures, from the Lammergeyer to 
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Kangra District.] 

the common brown Vulture, the two largest members of this family CHAR-1, A. 
being the Great Brown Vulture (Vultur Monachus), which is rather physical 
rare, and the large Tawny Vulture (Gyps Fulyus). Aspects. 

G 0 nns 

It will be readily understood that a few only of the more g alienage, 
prominent species of the beasts and birds inhabiting the Kangra 
District have been mentioned. The mountains, valleys, plains and 
the different zones of climate represented in Kangra, offer to the 
student of natural history in all its branches a wide field, which up to 
the present time has not been thoroughly explored or exhausted. 
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Kangea Distbict.] Fisheries. [Part A. 


Several modes of catching game are practised by the natives, 
nets and nooses being freely used as well as the less destructive gun 
and hawk. Wholesale driving is also resorted to in winter when 
snow is on the ground, game of all kinds, especially pheasants, being 
driven backwards and forwards, up and down, in the soft snow until 
from sheer exhaustion they fall a prey to a stick or stone. Nets 
are also used for driving. Nooses are placed usually in gaps left in 
long low hedges erected for the purpose. A pheasant will always 
pass through such a gap rather than surmount the hedge. By 
these and other devices, the number of the more valuable species of 
game birds has been sensibly diminished. 


The following list of the fishes found in the District is, it is 
believed, an exhaustive one. It is compiled chiefly from Dr. Day’s 
notes of his journey through the District, contained in his report on 
the fisheries of the Punjab, and the scientific nomenclature is derivod 
from the same source. The list was checked on the spot, as far as 
possible, by Mr. Dunsford, formerly District Superintendent of 
Police, and the local names in some instances have been corrected:— 


Order. 


Family. 


Scientific Names, 


Local names. 


English 
name (when 
known). 


Remarks, 


Fbysostomi 


Ditto ... 


Ditto ,, 


Siluridaj ... 


Scombreso- 

cidte. 

Gyprinid® 

(Sub-familyj 

Cobifcidinco). 

(Sub-family 

Cyprininse). 


Slacrones aor ... 

„ tengara... 

Pseudeutropius 

garua. 

Callichrous Eger- 
tonii. 

Glyptosternum stri¬ 
atum, 

Amblyceps mangois 
Belone oancila 

Nemaohilus botia,,. 

„ Montanus 

„ Corica ... 
Diaoognathus lamta 
Oreinns sbuatus... 
Labeo bicolor 
Cirrhina Gohama... 


Singoa ... 
Karal 

KarAd ... 

Pallu ... 
Nao 

Sundal ... 
S4vra 


Snndali, 

Sudal. 

Santil 


Oboldhi ... 
Kurka ... 
Gulguli, Salo| 
Gid 
Tellari 


Tingra 

Bachwa 


Loach 

Do. 

Do. 


Small. 

Do. 

Up to & ib. Bare, 
only found in 
the Beds, below 
Dera. 

Attains probably 
one foot iu 
length. 

Small, 


Do, 

Mentioned by Dr. 
Day, but not 
now identified. 
Small. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Attains' two feet 
in length. 
Attains 5 or 6 tbs, 
in weight. 
Mentioned by Dr. 
Day, but not 
now identified. 
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Order, 

Family. 

Scientific Names. 

Local names. 

English 
name (when 
known). 

Kesubks. 

Physoatomi 

Cyprinid® 

Barbustor .. ^ 

„ Sai’ana 

„ Stigma 

Ghaniara, 

Chatr&ti. 

Khukhiyaru 

Karati 

Pandra ... 

r 

| Mahseer 

A 

a «* 

a,i 

Attains over 60 
ibs. in the Beils, 
algo found ia 
some of the 
large streams 
which flow into 
the BeAs. 

Attains one foot 
in length. 

Small, 



„ Concomus... 

Chidhu ... 


Do. 



„ tieto 

Basbora daniconios 

ChidhiPan- 

dra. 

Kankali ... 


Very small; at¬ 
tains 4 inches in 
length. 

Small. 



Aapidoparia morar 

Cheltva ... 


Do. 



Barillius cocsa 

„ piscatoriug 

Pakwari, 
Kaonal. 
Chari, Lohari 

•«« 

Do. 

Do. 



„ baccaila... 

Cbarl ... 

• • 

Do. 



„ bendolUia 

Danio devario 

Palcwari ... 

M4le 

at* 

Murrel ... 

Not mentioned by 
Dr. Day, but re¬ 
cently identi¬ 
fied. Small. 
Small. 

Acanthop- 

terygii, 

Ophiocaph- 

alidiB, 

Ophiocephalns punc- 
tafcus. 

Ditto gachua 

Daola 

- -4 

Daola, Saoli 

Murrel ... 

It ", 

Attains 10 lbs. 
weight in the 
Beas. 

Small. 


Khyncbob- 

dellid®. 

Masracemblus arma- 
tns. 

Qodl ... 

Eel 

Attains 2J or 
8 Bss. in weight. 
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Physical 
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The supply of fish in all the rivers and streams in the District 
is still fairly abundant, though that of the larger species has per¬ 
ceptibly diminished of late years, owing to (1) continuous netting 
with no close time, (2) poisoning, (3) fixed engines of destruction. 
The smaller species are evidently exceedingly prolific in those streams 
which are too small to admit of the permanent predatory sorts, 
since in such streams they are very plentiful, in spite of the facilities, 
of which advantage is freely taken almost from their sources to 
their junction with the Beas, for incessant netting at all times and 
seasons. The following details regarding the various methods of 
taking fish may be of interest:— 

1. Netting .—The nets used may be classed under four different 
heads, viz., casting nets, drag-nets, fixed nets and hand-nets. 
Casting-nets are of three sorts as follows:— 

(a) Jallu, clohdju, saora .—These are different local names for a 
small net with meshes of to of an inch. The diameter of the net 
when extended by casting is 3 to 3g feet. In using it the fisherman 
wades into shallow water and throws the net some five or six feet 
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CHAP. X. A. away from him. Only small fish are taken by this method, and the 
Physical fry of the larger species are seldom taken. 

Aspects. (b) Ml .—This net is used in exactly the same way as the 

Fisheries, dobdjn, but is slightly larger, eaoh side of the mesh being about one 
inch long, and the diameter after casting, about 6 feet. 

(c) Falk a .—Meshes 1J to inch, used similarly to the above, 
but larger. The use of this net is confined to the Nigal and Binoa 
streams, in the Palampur Tahsil. . 

The drag-net is exceedingly destructive in its results, among 
the larger species of fish. It is fortunately not used with anything 
like the same frequency as casting nets, and its use is also limited to 
the dry seasons when the water in the more important affluents of 
the Beas is running low and fine. It is often employed on the Beas 
itself below Sithana in shallow pools, and where the river breaks up 
into separate channels. A stake net is fixed across the shallow at 
the tail of the pool, and a drag-net brought gradually down the 
pool from above by a line of men, swimming, diving, working 
sarnais, and doing all they can to drive the fish before them. This 
form of fishing is known to the local maUahs as Jcurg, and is very 
destructive though not to the same extent as in the smaller streams. 
The method of drawing the upper net down stream is simple, yet 
ingenious. If the upper or floating edge of the not were drawn tho 
lower edge would be liable to catch on the uneven surface of the bed 
of the pool, or to contract and thereby allow of the escape of fish at 
the sides. The bottom of the net is therefore gradually advanced 
by divers who move the weights forward in a straight line. The 
sidos of the meshes of this net are 3 inches long, and the small fry 
as well asf fish up to 2 or 3 lbs. in weight can escape, but every fish 
in the pool of any size is inevitably captured. The local name of this 
description of net is jrigha or mahdnjdl. 

The fixed net (local name nilotu or narhiwdla) is smaller than 
the drag-net, each side of the mesh being 2 inches long. This net is 
fixed across pools in certain places which the fisherman knows by 
experience to be the favourite resort of fish. The net is placed at 
night, the bottom resting on the bed of the pool and the upper edge 
on the surface, and is removed in the morning. Fish leaving their 
strongholds, or returning to them, during the night, are frequently 
caught by the head. This method is employed in places where the 
fish run up to 7 or 8 lbs. 

Hand-nets .—There are two species of hand-nets differing only 
in size, one of which is the hochbi , the other the saggan , the latter 
being slightly the larger. The hochbi is a bag-net, circular in form, 
about 3 feet in diameter and the same in depth, with a bamboo 
handle about 8 feet long. The saggan has a deeper pocket, a 
greater diameter, and slightly longer handle, and is either circular 
or triangular in form. These nets are generally used during a 
sudden flood when they are pushed into holes and corners to take 
small fish which .the force of the stream has driven to take shelter 
in eddies and backwaters close to the bank. 
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Fixed engines of destruction. —Fixed engines are of two sorts, 
the urli and the chip. The urli is a conical shaped contrivance of 
basket-work. It varies in depth from 4 to 6 feet the 

mouth being at the broader end, A dam is made across 

a stream, with one aperture into which is fitted the 

mouth of the urli on the downstream side. The narrow 

end is sunk in the stream. All fish drop xlfv ping down the 
stream must necessarily be carried into the urli. The force of the 
stream pouring into it prevents them from escaping. This is used 
for taking fish of 3 lbs. and under. It destroys quantities of small 
fry. The chip is an open work platform made of bamboo or wood, 
and is used under a fall at the end of a channel either natural or 
artificial. 0 ^ The chip is placed slightly below the fall immediately 
underneath it and on a downward slope towards it. The perpendi¬ 
cular interval between the 'fall and the chip is closed in with 
bamboo work. The whole of the fish dropping down the channel 
must pass on to the chip. The water and the small fish escape 
through the apertures into the stream below. The large fish are 
retained. The slope of the platform prevents them from getting 
over the upper end, and the interval between the lower end and the 
fall, as well as the force of the water coming over the fall, pre¬ 
vents them from jumping back into the channel and escaping 
upstream. This method is generally used when the streams have 
been swollen by heavy rain. Large fish then run far up the 
affluents of the Beas to spawn. On dropping back after spawning, 
or when alarmed by the falling of the stream after a flood, they 
frequently find themselves in the channel ending in the chip. Large 
spawning or spent fish are frequently thus taken. 

Poisoning. —During the dry seascn, i.c., from the cessation of 
the rains in one year until their commencement in the following 
year, a system of poisoning is practised in pools and above dams, 
which is most wholesale in its destructive effects. The following 
ingredients aro used:—(1) Lime ; (2) the juice of the thohar, also 
called chhui. The thohar is the Euphorbia llogleana of science. (See 
Stewarts’ “ Punjab Plants,” page 194, and Dr. Watt’s “Economic 
Products of India,” page 299) ; (3) tirmal seeds, pounded, 
Xanthoxglum (datum, (See Stewarts’ “ Punjab Plants,” page 39) ; 
(4) chila seeds, pounded, Casearia tomentosa. (See Stewarts’ 
“ Punjab Plants,” page 44). These four ingredients are mixed 
(the mixture being called mohan), thrown into pools and there stirred 
up and made to mix with the water by men swimming in the pool 
on inflated hides, and stirring the water with paddles, bamboos, 
&c. The water becomes clouded and of a milky appearance and 
the effects of the poison are felt as far as the discoloration reaches. 
About an hour (or less) after the poison is thrown in, the fish come 
to the surface stupified or dead, and are removed in quantities. 
No bad effects are produced by eating them. The whole of the 
fish, in a pool, large and small, are thus destroyed. The poison has 
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( ll ) Right* to erect these dipt were recorded at Settlement, 
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CHAP I, A. a comparatively trifling effect on the water below the pool, as every 
Physical pool invariably ends in a rapid which carries off the discolored water 
A»p«ct*. before it has time to effect much harm in its more diluted state. 
riaheriM Another method of destruction, not coming under any of the above 
heads, is also practised, viz., the turning off of water from channels 
feeding the water-mills found at short intervals along every major 
affluent of the Boas and many of the minor ones, and at longer 
intervals on the Beas also. When the water is run off, quantities 
of small fish are taken from the dry channel. Dynamiting has found 
its way to Knlu but a fortunate accident, in which a man killed 
himself, may check the popularity of the practice. Ilook-fishing is 
occasionally practised, but in the absence of any but the coarsest 
apparatus, is not very successful. Of the above mentioned methods 
the drag-net, the vrli, the chip and poisoning, are by far the most 
destructive, and the first and last named have undoubtedly caused 
a perceptible diminution in a constant and cheap food supply for 
the people. The very large majority of the population of the 
District is fish-eating, and it is regrettable that no legalised system 
of wholesome restriction exists, whereby the fish supply might be 
increased and a source of Government revenue created, without 
hardship or loss to the professional fisherman or the consumer. 
Under the authority of special legislation a simple system of 
regulating fisheries could be imposed profitable to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the people alike. At present the diminution in the 
fish supply is chiefly observable in the affluents of the Beas, but 
as these are freely used by spawning fish ascending them at certain 
times, it is only a question of time for it to become perceptible in the 
larger river also. 

Note .—Since those notes were written, n Fisheries Act has been introduced in 
the Punjab by which the use of dynamite, and poison, has been prohibited. Tlio 
rules under this Act, however, prohibiting the use of fixed engines of destruction 
and regulating the sine of inesbes of nets cannot be applied to this District, because 
the waters in which such engines arid nets are used are private waters. 

Breeding times offish .—The consensus of opinion among native 
fishermen as regards breeding times is, that the general spawning 
season is during the months immediately preceding the rains. This 
is in some degree supported by the fact that in deep pools in the 
smaller rivers fair sized fish have been taken heavy in spawn, from 
April to the end of June. The theory is, however, inconsistent with 
the first principles of self-protective instinct common to all animal 
life. It is a well-known and established fact, in India as well as in 
Europe, that spawning fish always seek quiet corners and shallow 
waters for depositing their spawn and for the protection thereof, 
from the predatory inclinations of their own species.^. These desirable 
places they can only find in the affluents of the mam river, but for 
larger fish to ascend these affluents when the water is low and 
bright would be courting self-destruction as well as against theii’ 
own instincts. It is perhaps more probable that fish which grow to 
fair size in the pools of the smaller rivers, or which have ascended 
when these livers were full and have delayed in descending until 
they are forced to remain, for a season ft least, in the deep pools of 
those rivers, spawn a little earlier than those in big rivers, and that 
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the latter ascend for spawning purposes when, the floods, attendant 
on the rainy season, render the shallows and rapids passable for 
creatures of their size. 


Climate and Rainfall. 

The mean temperature of the town of Kangra was quoted 
by Mr. Lyall from Messrs. Schlagintweit’s tables as shown in the 
margin. 

The mean tem- 


mean temperatureofthe town of kangra. perature of inhabited 

parts of the slopes of the 

Winter. 

Spring, 

_ 

SC>MM£R. 

Autumn, 

Dhaola Dhar, or Charaba 
range, is probably some 
tear. eight degrees lower than 
this, and that of the 
southern portion of 
Kan ora Proner is rrmr*}) 

December, 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July, 

| August. 

i 

September. 

October. 

November. 

52-9 

V0 0 j 

800 

G7*7^j 

gA- CV X A VjJVl J-O IllUVaLI 

67-c higher. 


The rainfall varies 


remarkably in different parts of the District. The average annual 
fall exceeds 70 inches ; along 'the side of the Dhaola Dhar it amounts 
to over 100; while ten miles off it falls to about 70, and in the 
southern parts to about 50. Bara Bangahal, which is on the north 
side of the Dhaola Dhar, has a climate of its own. The clouds 
exhaust themselves on the south side of the great range ; and two or 
three weeks of mist and drizzle is all that is felt thereof the monsoon. 

The endemic diseases of the District are fevers (malarial) and 
goitre. Fevers are mainly attributable to the very* extensive rice 
cultivation, by which the whole valley is converted into a vast swamp. 
While this state of things remains, no improvement in the general 
health of the population is possible. This condition is purely 
artificial, as the natural drainage of the valley is perfect; but to 
drain the rice-fields would be to put a stop to the cultivation of that 
grain ; it is not therefore likely to be carried out. The fever months 
are April, September, October and November. During the rainy 
season, while the temperature is equable, there is but little sickness ; 
but when the nights begin to be chilly, and the effect of the dampness 
is intensified by cold winds from the hills, the whole population is 
struck down at once. 1896 was an exceptionally bad year for fever, 
there being over 22,000 deaths from this cause. Goitre prevails 
extensively throughout the whole of the District, but more especially 
at the base of the higher hills on the north ; it is equally prevalent 
among males and females, especially among the Ghiraths and other 
low castes. Syphilis is unusually prevalent in the District, more 
specially in Kulu and in the Municipal towns and their neighbourhood, 
the principal cause doubtless being the practice of polyandry amounting 
almost to promiscuity which is very common among the people; 
their very dirty habits of living also tend to aggravate the disease,. 
Leprosy prevails to a very considerable extent, the numbers according 
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to the census of 1881 being 828, and those of the census of 1901, 
732. Cholera is an occasional -visitant. There -were oyer 5,000 
deaths from cholera in 1892. Scurvy is no longer prevalent. 

The Deputy Commissioner -wrote as follows in 1881 in his 
Census Report for the District:— 

“The tribes, such as Gaddis and Rfithis, inhabiting the hilly portion 
of the District are much more long-lived than the G-hirutbs, KoHs, &c., of 
the valleys. Certainly the f> rraer are more robust, and contain more 
grey-beards. This is doubtless due to the bracing climate and vigorous 
exercise enjoyed by the former. The valleys are very pestilential in 
the hot weather; and the miasmarising from extensive rice culti\ation 
cannot but be more or less fatal in its effects.” 

Eye diseases are not common in this District as compared with 
the plains. 


Section B.—History. 

Tho antiquities of the Kangra District are discussed by 
General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 143-4, 
and in his Archaeological Survey Reports, V. 145 to 152, 155 to 184, 
XIV. 135 to 139. The following pages refer to Kangra Proper. 
The history of Kulu, Lahul, and Sp'.ti will be found in Parts II, 
III and IV. 

Until the early years of the present century the greater 
part of Kangra Proper was parcelled out among Rajpnt princes 
belonging to a family known by the generic name of Katocb, which 
trace back an unbroken chain of descent to the period of the Great 
War, fifteen centuries before the Christian era. The original capital 
of the Katoch dynasty was at Jullundur in the plains; and the little 
that is known of its origin and early history has been stated in the 
Gazetteer of the Jullundur District. The later history of the family 
belongs peculiarly to this District, though it is not known at what 
time the restriction of the kingdom of Jullundur to the hills took 
place. It is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and the Chenab 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi. 
Mr. Barnes gives the eleven cis-Ravi principalities as follows* 13 ’:— 

Cliambn. daswfin. Bane&hal. 

Nurpnr, Suket. Dat&rpur. 

Siba. Mandi. Kangra. 

Goler. Kulu. 

This cluster of States is termed the Jullundur Circle, in 
distinction from the eleven States beyond the Ravi, which are 
designated Dogra. Of these States those of Nurpur, Siba, Goler, 
Bangahal and Kangra fall geographically within the present bound¬ 
aries of Kangra Proper. The States of Kangra, Jaswan, Haripur, 
Siba and Datarpur were sub-divisions of the Katoch Kingdom, and 

(is) General Cunningham (Anc. Geog., p. 135) enumerating the, States attached to 
the “Eastern or Jullundur Division of the Alpine Punjab,"omits Bangfihal, and inserts 
the names of Kotla and Kutlehr, in other respects the two lists correspond. 
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were ruled by scions of the Katocb family p'thns, though the B 

territories of Datarpur and Jaswan belong geographically to the Hiitory. 
District of Hoshiarpur, their history is too intimately connected with Katoeh 
that of the Kangra families to be conveniently separated. Amongst the dyn&.ties, 
northern assemblage of kings Kangra, the first, the eldest and the most 
extensive is the acknowledged head, as Jammu is considered para¬ 
mount among the dominions across the river. According to the local 
legend, the Katoch family, as the house of Kangra is designated, is 
not of human origin. The first Raja sprang to life in full 
proportions, like Minerva from the brain of Jove, created. from the 
perspiration off the brow of the goddess enshrined at Kangra. His 
name was “ Bhum Chand,” the progenitor of a line of 500 kings, 
whose names are recorded in elaborate lists. The ancient name 
of his kingdom was “ Trigart, ” being an evident attempt to identify 
the dynasty with the princes of “ Trigarta,” mentioned in the Maha- 
bharat. 

Boastful and illusory as the local accounts are, there is no reason 
to question the extreme antiquity of the Katoch monarchy. The 
“ mountain kings ” on the north of the Punjab are referred to 
by the Greek historians of Alexander’s expedition more than 300 
years before the Christian era : and Perishta, in his introductory 
chapter, narrating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj (14) who 
overran the hills from Kumaon to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty 
chiefs, distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot or Kot Kangra. 

The time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of 
authenticated history, and about the 20th Sambat of Vikramajit, 
or 1900 years ago. The ancient origin of the family is still further 
corroborated by the number of its branches and the extent of 
country over which it has spread. Throughout the lower hills, from 
the Sutlej to the Ravi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does 
not trace its pedigree to the Katoch stock. Four independent prin¬ 
cipalities—Jaswan, Haripur, Siba and Datarpur,—have been founded 
by members from the parent house. The fraternity of Laddu 
Rajptits, with their seven rdos, or chiefs, who occupy the Jaswan 
Valley between Una and Rupar, claim to be descended from the 
same source. The powerful colony of Indauria Rajputs at the other 
extremity of the District boast that their ancestor was an emigrant 
Katoch. But who was the original founder ; whence he came ; how 
many centuries ago ; by what means his dominion was acquired 
and consolidated—are questions which can never be solved, since 
their solution is lost in the obscurity of time. The infancy of the 
State and its gradual development are matters beyond even the reach 
of conjecture, and the earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoch 
monarchy as a power which had already attained the vigour of 
maturity. 

It appears that in the seventh century, and probably thence¬ 
forward down to the first Muhammadan invasion, the Katoch 

(1*) Ramdeo, He defeated the Raja of Kumdon, took hit danghter in marriage and then 
ravaged the Xagarkot country until he came to Sankot Pindi when he delisted on account 
of the sanctity of a temple of Durga, near Nagarket. 
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kingdom comprised not only all the low hills between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, but also the plain country of the Jullundur Boab, and some 
hill and plain country beyond the Sutlej to the west and south of 
Simla. The hilly portion of this great kingdom was, without doubt, 
portioned out among subordinate chiefs or princes, of whom some 
of the strongest became independent when the Katoch kings lost 
their prestige, and were driven into the hills by the Muham¬ 
madans. Probably the eleven principalities of the Jullundur Circle 
first took definite form about this time. At any rate it appears from 
Hwen T listing's account that they had no independent existence in 
the seventh century. At that time from the Ravi to Simla, the low 
hills were a part of the kingdom of Jalandhara. In the high Hima¬ 
layas to the north Chamba seems to have been in existence but to som 9 
extent dependent on Kashmir. Perhaps Chamba then comprised, 
besides its present territory, the whole southern slope of the Dhaola 
Dhar as far east as Bangakal. There are many traditions which show 
that its dominion at one time extended thus far. In the high Hima¬ 
layas to the north-east Hwen Thsang mentions a large kingdom 
called Kiitluto. This pi’obably comprised, in addition to the country 
now called Kulu, Bangahal, Saraj, Bashahr, and the mountainous 
parts at least of Mandi and Suket. In fact it is probable that 
it consisted of the country of high mountains inhabited then, as now, 
by the Kanets or Kolis ; and that tho kings were of the Sukot 
family, or, if not, thon of some family which has disappeared. 

According to the Baijnath prashastis Lakshmanachandra was 
ruling as Rajanaka of Kiragrama (now Baijnath) under Jayachandra 
of Jalandhara or Trigarta in Sambat 726, or year 80 of the Lokakala, 
and his mother was a daughter of Hridayaehandra of Trigarta. Thus 
as early as the 9th century A. D. Kangra was ruled by a dynasty being 
the title of Chandra which it continued to bear till the 19th century. 

The Rajas of Trigarta or Kot Kangra are thus given by Cun¬ 
ningham (Arch. Survey Reports, V., p. 152):— 


A. D . 

i 

A. D. 

1315 

... Jayasiuha. 

1570 

1330 

... Pritbvi. 

1585 

1345 

... Purva. 

1610 

1360 

... Rupa. 

1630 

1375 

... Sringara. 

1650 

1390 

.... Megha. 

1670 

1405 

... Hari. 

1687 

1420 

... KarmmaJ 15 ) 

1697 

1435 

... Snusara. 

1700 

1450 

... Devaugga. 

1747 

1465 

... Narendra. 

3 761 

1480 

... Suvira. 

1773 

1495 

... Prayaga. 

1776 

1510 

... lifima 

1823 

1528 

.. Pharma (Dharm Chand).^ 

1829 

1563 

... M&nikya. ; 



Jaya (Jai Chand). 
Vriddhi ,Badi Chand), 
Triloka (TiluJc Chand). 
Bari (Chand). 
Chandrabhan. 

Vi jaya Ratna. 

Bhima. 

Alaina. 

Hamira. 

Abhaya. 

Ghamanda. 

T ega. 

Sansaraf S ansdr Chand ), 
Avirudaha. 

Ranavira, 


(It) But accordicg to the Kangra. JawiUamukhi praBhatti: Samsarachandra sneceoded },i 8 
father Karrimchiudra in the year S of the Lokakala, i.e., in 1430 A, D.—Epigraphia Indica I. 
p. 191. 
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It is impossible to give, with any degree of accuracy, the date CHAP. I, B. 
at which the first division of the Katoch kingdom took place. All History, 
that can be said with certainty is, that the breaking up of the once 
powerful kingdom of Jalandhara must have been later than the 
seventh century of our era, at which epoch wo know, from the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Ilwen Thsang, that it was yet 
undivided.' 1 ^ The first branch thrown off would appear to have 
been Jaswan. “ Many centuries ago,” writes Mr. Barnes, “ so long- 
ago that all consanguinity has ceased, and intermarriages take place 
even among a people to whom marriage with blood relations is a 
heinous crime, a member of the Katoch family severed himself from 
Kangra and set up an independent State in Jaswan.” After Jaswan, 
the next separation was that of Goler or Haripur. This event Mr. j a »w*n, 
Barnes would appear to place in the thirteenth century of our Golor - 
era. (1?) The seceding prince was Hari Chand, ancestor in the twenty- 
sixth degree of the last Raja of Goler. The story of the separation 
is characteristic of the family legends, and is thus related by Mr. 

Barnes :— 

“Hari Cliaud, the of Kangra, was hunting in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Harsar, a vilhige of Goler, still famous for its extensive woods 
stocked with various kinds of game. By some mishap, he fell into a well, 
unobserved by hi< companions. After a long but fruitless search the 
party returned to KAngra, fully impressed with the belief that the king 
had fallen a victim to some beast of prey. His loss was mourned as one 
who was dead. The funeral rites were completed, and his brother Karam 
Chand ascended the throne amidst the congratulations of the country. 

Meanwhile Hari Chand was still alive; and after the lapse of several 
days—the legend says twenty-two (an evident exaggeration)—his presence 
in the well was discovered by some shepherds who managed to extricate 
him. His posiiion was embarrassing. His name had been effaced from 
the rolls of tho living, and another ruled in his stead. A return to Kdngra 
would cause obvious confusion, so he wisely resolved not to attempt the 
recovery of his birth right, but selecting a spot on the banks of tho Ban 
Ganga opposite the district capital of Goler, he built the town and fortress 
of Haripur, called after himself, and thenceforward the head-quarters of 
a separate principality. Thus the elder brother reigned at Haripur over 
much smaller territory, and the younger brother sat, by an accident, on 
the hereditary throne of the Katochs. But to this day Goler (as the 
Haripur country is usually called) takes precedence of Ksngra. Goler is 
the senior branch, the head of the house, and on any occasion when 
etiquette is observed, the first place is unanimously conceded to Goler.” 

The territories ruled over by Hari Chand correspond with 
the existing pat-gam of Haripur, if Datarpur be added and Tappa 
Gangot excluded. The States of Siba and Datarpur are said to have 
been formed by secession from that of Goler. Siba became independent 
under Slbarn or Sfbar Ghand, a younger brother of the fourth 
in descent from Hari Chand. His dominions correspond precisely 
with the present Siba talula. An account of the establishment of sfb*. 
Katoch power in Datarpur has been given in the Gazetteer of Hoshiar- 
pur. It took place, according to Mr. Roe, the Settlement Officer 


(is) See Gazetteer of Jullundur. 
(U) “ About 600 years ago,” 
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of the District, in the fifteenth century. (l8) Mr. Barnes speaks doubt¬ 
fully whether Datarpur was an off-shoot from Sfba, or was simultane¬ 
ously established with it. Mr. Roe’s date would place the event much 
later than the secession of Sfba which took place in the fourth 
generation, certainly not more than 80 years after Hari Chand. The 
date, however, is unimportant. 

Reference must now be made to the States of Nurpur, 
Kotlehr, and Bangahal. The original founder of the Nurpur princi¬ 
pality was a Tunwar Rajput, named Jet Pal, Pathan, or Pathania, 
also called Rana Bhet, an immigrant from Delhi, who is said to have 
established himself at Pathankot in the Gurdaspur District about 
700 years ago. (13) Subsequently the family removed to the hills, and 
under Raja Basil, Nurpur, hitherto called Daemari, or Dahmala, (:!0, 
became its capital. The new name of Nurpur was given in honor 
of Ndr Jahan, the celebrated queen of the Emperor Jahangir. ) 
Between Rana Bhet and the last representative of the family thirty 
generations elapsed. The boundaries of the principality, after its 
confinement to the hills, coincided almost exactly with the present 
Nurpur Tahsil, with the addition of the talukas of Shahpur and 
Kandi now attached to the District of Gurdaspur, and of a small 
tract beyond the Ravi which passed to Jammu by exchange. 
Kotlehr, commonly known as Chauki Kotlehr, was a small princi¬ 
pality established forty generations back, in a valley of the first 
range of hills separating Kangra from Hoshiarpur, by a Brahman, 
an emigrant from Sambhal near Moradabad. Since its acquisition of 
temporal power, the family has been considered Rajput. <22) It was 
the smallest of all the cis-Sutlej hill kingdoms. With regard to 
Bangahal, Mr. Barnes merely notes that it is “ extinct.” Mr. Lyall 
supposed it to have been originally included in the State of Kulu. A 
claim has been made by a local notable that he is descended from 
the Pal line of Rajas that once ruled in Bangahal, but whether this 
claim is correct or not, the family has ceased for many generations 
to have any importance. 

It is probable that the advent of Muhammadan rule found 
Kangra independent of allegiance to any paramount power; nor was 
it until more than five centuries had elapsed since the first Muham¬ 
madan invasion of India, that the Imperial power of Delhi was 
finally established in the hills. Twice, however, if not more often 
in the interval, the country was invaded. As early as A. D, 1009 


(is) “ Four hundred years ago.” 

(13) Mr. Barnes derives the family name Pathania from the town Pathankot. 
More probably the name of the town is derived from that of the family. The name 
has nothing in common with the Muhammadan Path&ns or Afghans. See 
Cunningham’s Anr. Geog., p- 144. 

( 20 ) “ TheTammery of the old travellers.” Cunningham’s Ano. Geog., p. 134. 

The Rajas of Nurpur are generally called in Muhammadan history “ za'ninddrs 
of M&u and Paithan,” Mau was destroyed by Shabjahfin. For a detailed account 
see the “Rajas of N4rpur ” by H. Blochmann in the Indian Antiquary for 1872, 3, 
p. 264. The account was apparently never completed. Of. also Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal,. 1875, p. 1$3. 

(2i) Another tradition derives it from the emperor’s own name Nur-ud-dm. 

122) Barne*. 
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the attention of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was attracted by the CHAP. I, B- 
riches and reputation of the Nagarkot (Kangra) temple. Having History, 
defeated the combined forces of the Hindu kings near Peshawar, he Muharamad 
suddenly appeared at Kangra, (u) seized the fort, and plundered the a u period, 
temple of incalculable wealth in gold and silver and jewels. On 
returning to Ghazni he probably left a garrison in occupation of the 
fort ; but thirty-five years later, in A. D. 1044, it is stated that the 
Hindu princes, under the guidance of the Raja of Delhi, after a siege 
of four months, regained possession of the fort, and reinstated a fac¬ 
simile of the idol which Mahmud had carried away. From this time 
Kangra does not again find mention in general history until A. D. 

1361, (15) in which year the Emperor Firoz Tughlak marched against 
it. According to the Muhammadan historians the Raja wisely sub¬ 
mitted, and was permitted to retain his dominions ; but the temple 
was again given over to plunder and desecration, while the famous 
idol was despatched to Mecca, and thrown on the high road to be 
trodden under foot of the faithful. Twenty-eight years later (in A. D. 

1388) Prince Muhammad Tughlak, when a fugitive from Delhi and 
in revolt against his father, found or was given a ready asylum at 
Kangra, where he remained in safety till called to the throne in 
A. D. 1890. fl3) 

Taimur invaded India in 1398 and early in 1399 on his return, a. d. i3ss. 
after defeating Ratn Sen in the Siwalik hills, marched on Nagarkot. 

In its neighbourhood he defeated the Hindus with great slaughter, 
but he does not explicitly say that he took the stronghold though he 
is careful to relate his capture of Jainmu. ,U) 

In 1428 Jasrath, the Khokhar chief, was defeated * near 
Kangra on the Biyah’ by Malik Sikandar, a general of Mubarak Shah. (ls) 

How far the Khokhar power extended over the Kangra hills it is 
impossible to say. It is, hoAvever, clear that the Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi failed to secure any real footing in the hills until 
the rise of the Lodi Afghan dynasty, when in ‘the reign of Bahlol 
Malot, on the western slops of the Siwalik, was fortified by Tatar 
Khan Yusaf Khel. (16) Under Sher Shah that stronghold was en¬ 
trusted to Hamid Khan, Kakar, who ‘ held such firm possession of the 
Nagarkot, Jwala (Mukhi), Dihdawal (Dadwal) and Jammu hills, in A.D. 1530-45. 
fact the whole hill country, that no man dared to breathe in opposi¬ 
tion to him. He collected the revenue by measurement of land from 
the hill people.’ <17) 


A, D. 1451-89. 


(11) Kangra was then apparently called Bhimnagar (according to Farishta, Cf, E.H.I, II, 
34 and 444-5), Thomas says that Bhimpal, son of Jaipal, the Tuar King of Delhi, * retired to 
his last stronghold at Kangra,’ but this appears incorrect on the authorities cited (E.H.I. II, 
pp. 34 and 48) as Bhimpal is not said to have fled to Nagarkot or Bhimnagar. 

(12) Badr Chach in his Odes says the King of the time (Muhammad ibn Tnghlaq) took 
Nagarkot in 738 H. (1337A.D,). This is not, however, mentioned by any historian. E.H.I. 
HI, p. 570. 

(IS) The prince fled through Sirmur and Sukhet to Nagarkot. The royal forces followed 
to the confines of Gwaiyar (clearly Kahlar) iu pursuit, but met with opposition and retired. 
The rebel prince must have been in alliance with the Hindu States against Delhi. 

(14) E. H. 1. Ill, pp. 465-7 and 515. 

US) Ibid IV, page 67. _ , 

(is In the reign of Sikandar II, 1489-1617, Khawas Khan is said c been sent to¬ 
wards Nagarkot, to subdue the hill country, and succeeded in conquering He sacked this 
tempi* of Devi Shankar, E. H I, IV, page 544. IV, 415. 

(W» Ibid. 
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CH AP.I . B. The hills were in fact a great sphere of Afghan influence, and 
History- after his defeat by Humayun’s generals Sultan Sikandar Sur fled to 
Muhammad- Siwalik. Abu’l Ma’ali, the general sent after him, so mismanaged 
»n period. matters that Sikandar had time to recruit his forces and this 
A. d. 1556. necessitated the despatch of a force under the nominal command of 
Akbar and the real leadership of B&iram Khan against him. Akbar 
only went, however, as far as Damhari and Bairam Khan defeated 
the Afghans near the Siwaliks, but Sikandar, driven to seek a refuge 
in the hills, was vainly pursued by the imperial troops for six 
months. Raja Ram Chand of Nagarkot, the most renowned of all 
the hill Rajas, came in and made his submission. ,18) 

It appears, however, that Raja Jai Chand subsequently lost 
Akbar’s favour, for in 1573 the Emperor ordered his arrest, where¬ 
upon the IMja’s son, Badi (Vriddhi) Chand, though a minor, assumed 
his father’s place and, deeming him as dead, broke out in revolt. 
Akbar now gave the Brahman poet ‘ Kab Rai ’ the title of Raja Birbal, 
and bestowed on him the country of Nagarkot, and orders were then 
sent to Husain Kuli Khan Turkoman, the Amfr-ul-umara of the 
Punjab, to take the stronghold from Badi Chand and place Birbal 
in possession. 

On Birbal’s arrival Kuli Khan set out from Lahore and reaching 
Damhari received emissaries from Choto, a relative of Jai Chand. He 
then marched to Kotla which had been held by the Raja of Kshlar 
but which Dharm Chand and Jai Chand had wrested from him. 
After some resistance the Rajputs evacuated the place which Kuli 
Khan made over to the Raja of Kahlur, leaving, however, a garrison 
of his own in it. Advancing thence on Nagarkot, Kuli Khan took 
Bk&wan, with much slaughter of the Rajputs and Brahmans, and 
then invested Nagarkot. Big guns were brought up, and a single 
shot is said to have killed 80 people among whom w;as Bhii j Deo, son 
of Raja Takht Mai, but intelligence of the irruption into the Punjab 
of Muhammad Husain Mirza now reached Kuli Khan and as the 
besieged were, it is said, anxious for peace, they were allowed 
terms, agreeing to pay a large tribute with various presents for 
the emperor. A mosque was also founded in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace and the khutba read in Akbar’s name. Kuli Khan then 
marched away. <19) 

‘ Armaments were several times sent under different amirs of 
distinction to effect the subjugation of Jammu, Ramgark and other 
places; but this difficult enterprise had never been satisfactorily 
accomplished. ,(20) Accordingly in 1003 A. H. Akbar sent his Bakshi- 
A. D. 1596 . ul-Mulk, Shaikh Farid, to subdue the hills. Jammu was first reduced. 

Siiraj Singh, son of Basu, the Raja of Mau, came in and tendered 
his allegiance, and after subduing the country west of the Ravi 
Shaikh Farid crossed that river and entered the Patha n gargana. 
Thence he marched to Mau where he was entertained by Suraj Snngb, 

(18) E. H. 1. 48, cf. 339. 

(W X. S. It , 356-9 (Tabak&t-i-Akbiri), Badanni says 1 he patched up a treaty with 
the Hindu •' nnd^&plies that he virtually raised the siege. 

W Akb&rnAtaa (Elliot’s traus. VI, p. 129). 
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and thence to Kahlur. The Rani of Nagarkot, whose son was at the 
imperial court, sent a vakil to pay her respects, so that we may 
conclude that the Kangra Raja was then in alliance with Akbar. 
All the country between Jammu and Nag&rkot, which had been in 
rebellion, was reduced as it had never been before. The Jaswals 
also submitted to the Bakhshi. Indeed it has been said that in 
Akbar’s reign the fort of Kangra was permanently occupied by 
Imperial troops, the fruitful valley was reserved as an Imperial 
demesne, and similar confiscations, proportioned to their means, 
were made in the territories of the other hill chiefs. These 
arrangements are said to have been completed by Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
celebrated Chancellor, and there is a current saying in the hills that, 
when asked by Akbar as to the result of his negotiations, the 
minister replied that “ he had cut off the meat and left the bones,” 
expressing, by a happy metaphor, that he had taken the rich lands 
and relinquished only the bare hills. 

According to the Tuzuk-i-Jahangirf Kishen Chand of the royal 
family of .Nagarkot was honoured with the title of Raja in 1614-5 
A. D. His name, however, does not appear in the list of the 
Rajas, and there was apparently another claimant to the throne, 
for in this very year a Mughal force under Shaikh Farid now the 
‘Murtaza Khan,’ Governor of the Punjab, was sent to lay siege to 
the fort of Kangra. Suraj Mai of Nfirpur accompanied this force 
and he quarrelled with Murtaza Khan though he did not openly 
rebel. The siege, however, fell into ‘ the knot of abeyance* owing 
to Murtaza Khan’s death. Another expedition under Chaupar Mai, 
also a son of Raja Basd, only ended in his rebellion, <ZIi 

Three years later the prince Shah Jahan sent a second army 
under Suraj Mai and Taqi, one of his own generals, to reinvest the 
fort. Suraj Mai, however, procured Taqfis recall and Yikramajit 
was sent to replace him, but before his arrival Suraj Mai had 
rebelled and a further force under Abdu’-l-Azi'z Khan had to bo 
sent against him. Jagat Singh, Suraj Mai’s brother and natural 
rival, was also recalled from Bengal, sent to join Vikramajit and 
promised the grant of his brother’s territory if he remained loyal 
to the Emperor. Yikramajit dealt first with Suraj Mai who took 
refuge in Mau and when that fortress fell threw himself into 
Nurpur, which Raja Basu had built and strongly fortified. 
Unable to hold that stronghold also he fled to Isral, a fort within 
the Chamba border, to which the Rai Rayan at once laid siege, and 
finally sought refuge in Chamba, The Rai Rayan then returned 
to Nurpur, took 8 Hara, Than, Kesa, Kagrota, Sur and Jawali’ 
which he fortified, invested Kotla, in which place Madhu Singh 
hltd taken refuge, and took it after a three days’ siege. Madhu 
Slhgh joined his brother', but the Chamba Raja under threats of 
destruction surrendered him together with Suraj Mai’s treasure 
and the Rai Rayan was thus at liberty to lay siege to Kangra. 
That fort, however, did not fall without a siege of fourteen or fourteen 
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and a half months, and after the garrison had lived for four 
months on husks boiled with salt. It was surrendered by Hari 
Chand, then aged 12, the son of Trilok Chand, according to the 
Badshah-nama. Abdu’-l-Azlz Naqshband then became faujdar of 
the territory dependent on Kangra and Alif Khan Qizam Khan! 
was placed in charge of the fort. Jahangir then visited Kangra. 
He describes the fort as having 23 bastions and 7 gates. A gate of 
the town of Kangra is still called, in memory of this visit, the 
Jahangir! Darwaza. So fascinated was the Emperor with the 
beauty of the valley, that, as he himself relates in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri, he intended at one time to build in it a summer 
residence. A commencement was indeed made, and the site of 
the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of the village 
of Gurkari. Probably the superior attractions of Kashmir, which 
the Emperor immediately afterwards visited, led to the abandon¬ 
ment of his design. 

Jagat Singh must now have become Raja of Nurpur according 
to the imperial promise, for when in 1G19 Shah Julian revolted against 
his father he sent Jagat Singh to raise the Kangra hills against the 
Emperor. The latter appointed Sadiq Khan, Governor of the Punjab, 
with instructions to chastise Jagat Singh’s revolt, and also bestowed 
the title of Raja on Maclhu Singh, a younger brother of Jagat Singh, 
with orders to join Sadiq Khan, Jagat Singh fortified Man, but he 
was soon compelled to submit. Three years later, however, he was 
in trouble again, but the affair must have been amicably settled. 
Under Shah Jahan he rendered distinguished service to the empire, 
but in 1640 his son Rajrtip rebelled and Jagat Singh was drawn into 
the revolt, but after the fall of Mau and Nurpur he again submitted, 
and after holding high commands on the north-west frontier died 
in 1646, (22) as will be told in detail later on. 

During this reign the Mughal power attained the highest 
pitch of prosperity, and the vigour and method manifest in every 
branch of the government were felt and acknowledged even in 
this extremity of the empire. The hill Rajas had by this time 
quietly settled down into the position of tributaries, and the 
edicts of the Emperor were received and executed with roady 
obedience. There are patents ( sanads ) still extant, issued between 
the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various 
judicial and revenue offices, such as that of k-dzi, kdnmigo or chaudhri. 
In some instances the present representatives of the family continue 
to enjoy the privileges and powers conferred by the Emperors upon 
their ancestors, and even where the duties have become obsolete, 
the honorary appellation is retained. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appear on the whole to have been liberally treated. They still 
enjoyed a considerable share of power and ruled unmolested over the 
extensive tracts which yet remained to them. They built forts, 
made war upon each other, and wielded the functions of petty 

< 82 } }'or a full account of the RAja* of Mail, see App. J. to this volume. 
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sovereigns. On the demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of 
investiture, and received a confirmation of his title, -with an honorary- 
dress from Agra or Delhi. The simple loyalty of the hill Rajas 
appears to have won the favour and confidence of their conquerors, 
for we frequently find them deputed on hazardous expeditions, and 
appointed to places of high trust in the service of the empire. Thus 
in the time of Shah Jahan (A.D. 1646) Jagat Chand, Raja of Nurpur, 
at the head of 14,000 Rajputs raised in his own country, conducted 
a most difficult but successful enterprise against the Uzbeks of Balkh 
and Badakshan. Elphinstone particularly records the noble example 
of the Raja, who shared the labours and privations of the meanest 
soldier, and bore up as firmly against the tempests of that frozen 
region as against the fierce and repeated attacks of the enemy. His 
health, however, was fatally impaired, and he scarcely lived to reach 
his native hills. Again in the early part of the reign of Aurangzeb 
(A. D. 1661) the Raja Mandata, grandson of Jagat Chand, was 
deputed to the charge of Bamian and Ghorband on the western 
frontier of the Mughal empire, and eight days’ journey beyond the 
city of Kabul. Twenty years after he was a second time appointed 
to this honourable post, and created a mansabddr of 2,000 horse. 
In later days (A.D. 1758), Raja Ghamund Chand of Kangra was 
appointed by Ahmad Shah Durrani to be Governor of the Jullundur 
Doab and the hill country between the Sutlej and Ravi. 

The Kangra hills had nominally come into the hands of Ahmad 
Shah six years before this event, being included in the cession to 
him of the Punjab by his namesake, the Delhi Emperor. Kangra 
itself, however, remained still in the possession of Nawab Saif Ali 
Khan, <23) the commandant nominated by the Mughal Court, who, 
notwithstanding the cession, continued to correspond with Delhi ; 
while the hill chiefs, emboldened by the general anarchy that pre¬ 
vailed, practically resumed their ancient independence, leaving 
nothing to Ahmad Shah and to the Nawab only the lands immedi¬ 
ately under the walls of the fort. (24) In this fort, however, Saif Ali 
held his own for thirty years; and an idea of the strength and 
reputation of the stronghold may be gathered from the fact that an 
isolated Muhammadan, with no resources beyond the range of his 
guns, could maintain his position so long and so gallantly. 

Saif Ah Khan died in 1774 (!6) and Sansar Chand, who was at 
this time Raja of Kangra, immediately laid siege to the fort, but was 
unable to reduce it. Tie then invited Sirdar Jai Singh Kanheya, the 
Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Bari Doab between Batdla and the 
hills, and who had already reduced the Hill States west of Kangra to 

(23) Griffin j Mr. Barneii gives the name as Saif Ullah Khan. 

<**) Mr. Barnes quotes a letter from the Emperor to the Chamba Raj6 remonstrat¬ 
ing against the recovery of Ohuri and Kehlu. 

Griffin, Punjab Chiefs; Griffin’s account, which is followed in the text, differs 
in several respects from that of Mr. Barnes, According to the latter authorit-v Tn,' 
Singh laid siege to Kangra in 1781-82, Saif Ulla (Ali) KhAn being still alive 7 but 
dangerously ill. Be died during the siege, and the garrison surrendered. Jai Sioeh 
then held the fort till 1786. K 
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CHAP. I, B. the position of tributaries, (2C| to assist him, and the latter sent a con- 
Hiitory. siderable force under Gurbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 

With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gurbakhsh Singh procured the 

ohS«d. B * M r surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Sansar 
Chand. Jai Singh held Kangra until 1784-85, when having been 
defeated near Batala by Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, aided among 
others by Sansar Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra 
in the hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation, by Akbar. 

Sansar Chand, a man of considerable ambition and no small 
ability, was now in a position for which he had long been striving. 
The acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed the integrity 
of his ancient dominions ; and the prestige which attached to the 
possession of the fort from its reputed strength and its long associa¬ 
tion with imperial power, favoured his schemes of aggrandisement. 
He arrogated to himself the paramount authority in these hills, and 
revived the local tradition which placed Kangra at the head of the 
eleven Jullundur principalities. He seized for himself the lands which 
Todar Mai had set apart as imperial demesne, and by assiduously 
pressing his claim to superiority succeeded in levying tribute from 
all the surrounding chiefs. Every year, on fixed occasions, these 
princes were obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany him with 
their contingents whenever he undertook a military expedition. For 
twenty years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised 
his name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his 
race. Had he remained content with these successes, he might still 
have bequeathed a princely inheritance to his descendants ; but his 
aggressive nature was about to bring him in collision with powers 
mightier than himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay which in 
the present time has overtaken his family. In A. D. 1803 he made 
a descent upon the Bari Doab, but was quickly repelled by the forces 
of Ran jit Singh, who had already become the terror of the Punjab. 
In the following year he again attempted to establish himself at 
Hoshiarpur, but was again obliged to retire on the approach of 
Ranjlt Singh with other Sikh confederates. He now abandoned his 
design upon the plains, but in 1805 fell upon the Hill State of 
Kahlur, half of whose possessions lie on this bank of the Sutlej. 
Having seized the taluk a of Bati contiguous to his own district of 
Mahal Mori, he built a fort to protect his conquest. Kahlur not 
being in a position to resent this insult solicited the aid of the 
Gurkhas, who had already overrun the hills between the Gogra and 
the Sutlej, a distance of more than 300 miles from their own border. 

kh<w! Gar " Tfib Giikklias gladly responded to the call, and crossed the 
Sutler. The first action was fought at Mahal Mori in May 1806. 
The Katoehes were signally defeated and fled in confusion to Trra, 
where there were fortified palaces belonging to the Raja. But the 
Gurkha^ pressed on tor Kot Kangra, keeping up their communica¬ 
tion with Bilasput oh the Sutlej. The memory of the disastrous 

(») Mr. Barnes oites a document under his sea), dated 1776 A. D., fixing the 
Chamba tribute at Rs. 4,001. 
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days which then followed stands ont as a landmark in the annals of 
the hills. Time is computed with reference to that period, and 
every misfortune is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolific source 
of misery and distress. The Gurkhas prepared to establish their 
success. Certain portions of the country were subdued and held by 
them ; other portions, including the fort of Kangra and the principal 
strongholds, remained in the hands of the Katoches. Each party 
plundered the districts held by the other to weaken his adversary’s 
resources. The people, harassed and bewildered, fled to the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms ; some to Chamba, some to the plains of the 
Jullundur Doab. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sansar Chand’s 
former oppressions, made inroads with impunity, and aggravated 
the general disorder. For three years this state of anarchy con¬ 
tinued in the fertile valleys of Kangra ; not a blade of cultivation 
was to be seen : grass grew up in the towns, and tigresses whelped 
in the streets of Nadaun. At last, rendered desperate by his circum¬ 
stances, the Katoch chief invoked the succour of Ranjit Singh. The 
Sikhs entered Kangra and. gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 
1809. The Gurkha army, exposed to the malaria of the valley, had 
suffered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage of the survivors, yet the 
field was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abandon their 
conquests on this side of the Sutlej. With this battle the indepen¬ 
dence of Sansar Chand ceased for ever. Ran jit Singh was not the 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing. The hill Raja and his 
Sikh ally started for Jawalamukhi, and there in the holy temple 
Ranjit Singh executed an agreement, stamped with his own hand 
dyed in saffron. He reseived to himself the fort of Kangra, and the 
sixty-six villages from the valley allotted by ancient usage for the 
maintenance of the garrison : but in other respects guaranteed to 
Sansar Chand all his hereditary dominions, and all his conquests free 
from any condition of service. In that very year, however, Ranjit 
Singh departed from his engagement, and year by year encroached 
more and more on the Katoch chief’s independence. 

By the surrender of the fort, Sansar Chand not only sealed 
the destinies of his own house, but precipitated the downfall of 
the other hill princes. So long as he remained paramount, there 
were ties of blood and birth which made him content with tributes 
and contingents. But now an ambitious stranger had been 
introduced, who had no sympathy with the high caste Rajput, 
and was intent on only prosecuting his own plans of aggression 
and conquest. Ranjit Singh began to disclose his designs upon 
the hills in 1813-14, (87) the first victim to his rapacity being 
Raja Bhup Singh of Haripur. The plan was skilfully and deliber¬ 
ately laid. The Raja was directed to raise a large force to 
assist in some operations on the Indus ; and when the mili tary 

W) In 1811 .he had seuf.au array into the hills to collect tribute, and on this 
occasion the fort o£ Kotila fell into his hands, tho Goleria commandant who had 
successfully resisted Sansar Chand being rewarded with a jdgir in the Bari £>oab. 
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CMAP. I, B strength of the population was drained off and the country lay 
Hiitory. defenceless, he was summoned to Lahore. On the day that he 
otfheUistria expected leave to return, he was shamelessly arrested and told that 
by Raujit he would not be allowed to go until he surrendered his kingdom, in 
Singh. exchange for a jdgir grant. Without waiting for a replyj Desa 
Singh was sent off with an army of ten thousand Sikhs, and the 
territory was quietly annexed. The Raja was restored to liberty, 
but spurned the offer of a jdgir. tie had, however, during his own 
incumbency assigned for the support of his female household a 
revenue of Rs. 20,000, and this Ran jit Singh left untouched. These 
lands form the jdgir of Raja Ragnath Singh, the present represen¬ 
tative of the family. At the commencement of the cold season of 
1815, Ran jit Singh appointed a grand rendezvous of all his forces, 
personal and tributary, to meet at Sialkot, the hill chiefs among the 
rest being expected to attend at the head of their respective con¬ 
tingents. The Rajas of Nurpur and Jaswan failed to obey the 
imperious summons, and as a penalty for their disobedience Ranjit 
Singh imposed fines designedly fixed beyond tho ability to pay. 
Raja Timed Singh of Jaswan meekly succumbed to his fate, and 
resigned his dominions to the usurper, receiving a jdgir of Rs. 12,000 
per annum. But Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur was made of sterner 
stuff. After vainly endeavouring to raise the iniquitous demand, 
even by the sale of his sacrificial vessels, he was sent to Nurpur 
accompanied by a Sikh army and obliged to give up the fold. During 
the night, however, he contrived to effect his escape into the neigh¬ 
bouring State of Chamba, where rallying his subjects he made a 
desperate attempt to recover his birth-right. But the tactics and 
resources of the simple hill chief were no match for the disciplined 
skill and veteran battalions of Ranjlt Singh. Ho was beaten and 
forced toffy in disguise through unfrequented mountain paths, to 
British territory on the east of the Sutlej. 

In December 1816 Raja Bi'r Singh was at Ludhiana plotting 
with Shah Shuja, the ex-King of Kabul, against the Government of 
Ranjlt Singh, who considered their machinations of sufficient 
importance to be matter of correspondence with the British Agent. 
Bir Singh was advised to leave Ludhiana, and was told that while 
we allowed him an asylum within our territories he could not make 
use of his security to endanger the peace of other countries. After 
this intimation, the exiled Raja retired to Arki, the capital of the 
petty Hill State of Bhagal, Here he lived ten years in constant 
correspondence with his wanrs, never abandoning the hope of ultimate 
success. In A. D. 1826, encouraged probably by the dangerous 
illness of Ranjlt Singh, the Raja determined on another struggle for 
his principality. Starting in the garb of a faqir, be reached 
Fatehpur, a village of Nurpur bordering on Haripur. The village 
functionary, a man called Dhiara, recognised the Raja in spite of 
his disguise, and immediately gave intelligence to the Sikh Command¬ 
ant at Nurpur, and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
bilk were in rebellion. When the arrival of their chief was known 
the military population rose to a man and joined Bir Singh's 
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standard. The foit was invested; but within a week succour arrived 
in the person of Desa Singh at the head of an overwhelming force. 
Bfr Singh was obliged for the second time to seek refuge in Chamba, 
but the Chamba Raja, having a salutary fear of the Khalsa power, 
gave up the fugitive prince, who for the next seven years languished 
in captivity in the fortess of Gobindgarh at Amritsar. Bfr Singh’s 
wife was sister to Chart Singh, the Chamba chief, and resided with 
her brother. At her solicitation, and in remorse for his own conduct, 
Chart Singh ransomed his brother-in-law at the price of Rs. 85,000. 
Ranjft Singh then renewed his offer of a jdgir, assigning Kathlot 
worth Rs. 12,000, a fertile district on the Ravi, but outside the hills, 
for the Raja’s support ; but Bfr Singh would not condescend to 
receive anything. His queen and infant son still lived at Chamba, and 
were not above accepting a monthly stipend of Rs. 500.. But Bfr 
Singh took up his residence at Dhamtal, a religious shrine of great 
repute on the edge of the plains, and the open refuge of those in 
trouble and distress. The last days of this prince are worthy of his 
character and career. In A. D. 1846, when the British and the 
Sikhs met in hostile array on the banks of the Sutlej, Bfr Singh 
again raised the standard of revolt and besieged Niirpur. The 
excitement was too much for a frame broken by age and the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune; and he died before the walls of the fort, with tho 
consolatory assurance that his enemies were overthrown and his 
wrongs avenged. 

Datarpur was the next to fall. In A. D. 1818 Gobind Chand, 
Raja of Datarpur, died, and his son was held in durance until ho 
consented to yield up his territory, taking in exchange a jdgir grant. 
Amidst this wreck of hill principalities Sfba alone remained com¬ 
paratively unhurt. Ranjft Singh, at one time had doomed it to 
destruction, but the Sikh minister, Raja Dhian Singh, had obtained 
in marriage two princesses of the Sfba family, one the daughter of 
the reigning chief, Gobind Singh, and the other the daughter of his 
brother, Mian Devi Sirigh; and through his interest Sfba escaped 
with a yearly tribute of Rs. 1,500, and the surrender of the 
principal fort to a Sikh garrison. The country, however, was 
divided between the two brothers, territory worth Its. 15,000 (subject 
to tribute) being given to the Raja, and taluka Kotila worth 
Rs. 5,000, unconditionally to Mian Devi Singh. It remains to mention 
Kotlehr, which had for a long time past maintained a precarious 
existence. In the time of the Katoch chief Ghamand Chand, grand¬ 
father of Sansar Chand, the talulca of Cliauki, forming half of the 
principality, had been annexed to Kangra, and during the period of 
Sansar Chand’s power, the Raja became entirely dispossessed. When 
Sansar Chand was pressed by the Gurkhas, the Rajas of Kotlehr 
took advantage of his embarrassment to recover the fort of Kotwal 
Bah, a hereditary stronghold on the second range of hills over¬ 
hanging the Sutlej. In 1825 the Sikhs laid siege to this place. For 
two months the siege was maintained without success, the Raja 
commanding the garrison in person. At last the Raja was promised 
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CHAP-1, B. a jdgir of Rs. 10,000, and on this inducement surrendered the fort. 

History. His family enjoys the jdgir to this day. 

Kotlehr. 

the^atW Eaja Sansar Chand died in 1824. Twenty years before, he was 

saiieardiaiKi. the lord paramount of the hills, and at one time a formidable rival 
to the power of Eanjit Singh himself. But he had fallen by his own 
rapacity and violence, and long before his death had sunk into the 
position of an obsequious tributary of Lahore. In 1819, Moorcroft, 
the traveller, describes him as poor and discontented and suspicions 
of the designs of Ranjvt Singh. His son, Annul Chand, succeeded 
him, the Sikhs exacting a lakh of rupees as the fee of investiture. 
In 1827-28 Anrtid Chand having visited Lahore, Eanjit Singh 
preferred* a request on behalf of Hrra Singh, son of the minister 
Dhian Singh, for the hand of his sister. Surrounded by Sikhs in 
the Lahore capital, the Katoch chief pretended to acquiesce, and 
returned homewards. His mind, however, was made up, and seeing 
the folly of resistance, he determined to sacrifice his kingdom, and 
to live an exile from his native hills, rather than compromise the 
honour of his ancient house. There were not wanting councilors, 
even of his own household, who advised him to keep his country, 
and submit to the disgrace. But the young prince was inexorable; 
he crossed the Sutlej with all his household and retainers, and sought 
a refuge from oppression within British territory. Eanjit Singh 
and his ministers were foiled and enraged; but the person and 
honour of the Katoch Eaja were safe beyond their reach. His 
country lay defenceless at their feet, and was immediately attached 
in the name of the Khalsa. To persons unacquainted with the 
prejudices of the hills, it may appear unaccountable that a kingdom, 
country, home, kindred and friends, should be deliberately re¬ 
linquished, in order to maintain a point of etiquette. The family of 
Dhian Singh were Rajputs legitimately descended from the royal 
house of Jammu ; and it appears scarcely an act of presumption that 
he, the powerful minister of Lahore, with no blot on his escutcheon, 
should aspire to obtain a Katoch princess for his, son. But by im¬ 
memorial practice among the hill chiefs, the daughter of the Eaja 
can-only many one of equal rank with her father, and any chief 
who should violate this rule would most assuredly be degraded from 
his caste. Dhian Singh was not a Eaja, that is td say, he was not 
the hereditary chief of a hill principality. He could not boast of a 
title handed down through a hundred ancestors, and, though he 
was a Baja by favour of Eanjit Singh, his rank was not admitted 
among the proud and ancient highlanders. Shortly after reaching 
Hardware his ■ chosen retreat, Eaja Anrud (!hum married his two 
sisters to Sudarsen Sab, Eaja of Garbwal, and at the close of the 
year died of paralysis. His son Eaja Ranblr ( 'hand resided for some 
years with the rest of the family at Arki, wlrelt had before been the 
refuge of Bir Singh, the exiled Eaja of Nurpur ; but in 1838 he 
accepted from lianjit Singh a. jdgir in the pargema of Mahal Mori 
worth Rs. 50,000, which was offered at the intercession of the 
British Resident at Ludhiana. 
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Besides this wholesale seizure of entire principalities, other CH AP. I - B 
noighbouring States weiv mutilated and deprived of their fairest History, 
possessions. The most prominent instance was Chamba. The Hjgfcorj , from 
greater portion of this State consists of steep, rugged mountains, the death ot 
yielding a scanty revenue, and not worth the cost and trouble of Sau * irCban <t 
occupation. To the uninviting character of the country Chamba owes 
her present independence. But there was one part of the territory 
which equalled in richness the most eligible districts in the hills. 

This was taluha Rihlu, an open and accessible plateau stretching 
far into the valley of Kangra, of which indeed it formed a natural 
portion. The possession of this tract had always been a bone of 
contention. The Mughals appropriated it as an imperial appanage, 
and on the decline of their power, the Chamba chief re-asserted his 
hereditary claim. When Sansar Chand rose to eminence he attempted 
to seize it, but Baja Rui Singh of Chamba advanced in person to 
the defence and lost- his life on the battle-field of Nerti, a frontier 


village. A cenotaph has been erected on the spot where the chief 
fell, and an annual fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated there 
on the anniversary of his death. Sansar Chand succeeded only in 
retaining a few of the border villages, but Ranj ft Singh, after the 
cession of the fort of Kangra, annexed the whole taluha ; and from 
the Sikhs it has descended to us and forms a part of the district of 
Kangra Proper. Chamba keeps the rest of her territory, subject to a 
yearly tribute. Thus fell, and for over, these petty hill dynasties, 
one at least of which had endured for 2,000 years. While our 
ancestors were unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Rome was 
yet in its infancy, there was a Katocli monarchy, with an organized 
government at Kangra. In 1813 the work of demolition began, and 
in 1828 Ranjlt Singh was absolute master of all the lower hills 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi. 


The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of the hill chiefs across the Sutlej. (38) There, the British 
power delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and 
restored the native princes without exception to independence. The 
knowledge of this generosity made the dethroned chieftains of the 
District look forward with anxious hope to the coming of the British 
rule, and converted them into desperate and discontented subjects 
when they found that the English Government intended its conquest 
for itself. So strong was this feeling of disappointment that three 
of the Kangra princes, a? will be hereafter related, actually rose in 
insurrection during the last Punjab war in 1848-49. 

The District was visited by both the English travellers Forster 
and Moorcroft, during the period of native rule. Forster passed 
through it in 1783. His book of travels gives a vivid idea of the 
country at that time-; the enthusiastic loyalty with which the people 
of one petty State welcome their Raja returning to his capital from 
a foray on a neighbour; the dread with which another Raja who 


( 38 } Gazetteer ot Simla 
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CHAP-1. B. amuses himself by having offenders torn to pieces by elephants in 

Hiitory. iroiit of his palace is regarded ; the wonderful prestige of the Sikh 
horsemen, by whom Nfidaun and Haripur were then overrun. At 
the approach of two solitary plundering Gurcharas the gates of a 
Samir chard, castle fly open, and the best of everything is humbly placed at the 
disposal of the intruders. Moorcroft was in the district in 1820. 
He mentions that tine rice was then selling at Baijnath for 3 6 pukka 
sers per rupee; coarse rice at 48 ; wheat at 40 ; yet there had beeti 
a poor harvest. Cattle fetched from four to six rupees a head. 
Thfese prices are little more than one-third those which have prevailed 
during the.last ten years. 

Sikh wtit The first Sikh war ended in March 1846 in the occupation of 
and establish! Lahore and the cession to the British Government of the Jullundur 
ja g* 1 - Doab and the hills between the Sutlej and the Ravi. The occupation 
of this district, however, was not entirely unopposed. Notwith¬ 
standing the svrccesses of the British arms and in despite of the treaty 
dictated at Lahore, the commandant at Kangra, relying on the time- 
honbured prestige of the fort, refused to surrender. The garrison 
at Kotla also followed his example. The British Resident came up 
in Haste, and Diwan Dfnanath, the minister at Lahore, exercised both 
supplication and menace. But not until after a delay of two months 
when a British brigade had invested the fort, did the resolution of 
the Sikh governor give way, and he then agreed to evacuate, on con¬ 
dition of a free and honourable passage for himself and his men. 
After the surrender of the fort, a native infantry regiment was sent 
to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European 
officer, was posted at Kotla. A full corps of the line was also 
Stationed at the fort of Nurpur, and orders were received to raise a 
local regiment from the military population of the hills. For civil 
management, the whole of the hill tract between the Sutlej and Ravi 
(excepting the Jaswan Valley) was constituted a separate District, 
of which Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed in 
charge. 

At the beginning of 1848, the hills Were supposed to !.)e suffi¬ 
ciently peaceable to permit of a reduction of the military force. The 
line regiment in occupation of Kangra was removed altogether, and 
the Hill corps, then organized and disciplined, Was directed to receive 
charge of the fort. The garrison at Nurpur was also reduced to 
three companies, detached from the head-quarters of the regiment 
at Hiljipur. When, however, in April of the same year, the Mooltan 
insurrection broke out, and the second Sikh war began, three com¬ 
panies of the line were ordered immediately from the 28th Regiment 
at Hoshiarpur to garrison the fort of Kangra, and the hill regiment 
wept’ back to their cantonment in the Valley. As the insurrection 
spread in the plains emissaries from the leaders of the rebellion were 
sent into the hills, inciting the hill chiefs to rise against the British 
Government, and promising them restoration to their hereditary 
kingdoms if the rebellion should prove successful. Disappointed at 
the conduct of the Government towards them, the hill Rajas were 
all disaffected ; the Sikh overtures were favourably received, and 
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promises of assistance were exchanged. At the end of August 1848, 
Kaiii Singh, 'a Pathania Rajput, and son of the minister of the ex- 
Raja of Nurpur, collected a band of adventurers from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills of Jammu, suddenly crossed the Ravi, and threw himself 
into the unoccupied fort of Shahpur. That night he received a 
congratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, and proclaimed 
by beat of drum that the English rule had ceased, that Dalip Singh 
whs the paramount power, and that Jaswant Singh, son of R4ja Bfr 
Singh, was Raja of Ndrpur and Ram Singh his wazir. The news of 
this insurrection reached Hoshiarpur before it arrived at Kangra, 
and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the fort. 
During the night, the rebels fled and took up another position on a 
Wooded range of hills close to the town of Nurpur. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mr. Barnes, th© 
District Officer, came up with reinforcements. The position was 
stormed. Ram Singh routed, and obliged to seek shelter in the camp 
of the Sikhs at Rasul. During his occupation of the hill he was 
joined by about 400 men from the surrounding villages, some of 
them Rajputs of his own family, but principally idle, worthless 
characters who had nothing to lose. 

In November of the same year, a band of four or live hundred 
plundering Sikhs under Basawa Singh besieged the fort of Pathankot 
in the Gurdrispur District, and before this insurrection was finally 
quelled, intelligence was received that Raja Parmodh Chand, Katoch, 
had raised the standard of rebellion in the eastern extremity of the 
District. The Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, who had proceeded 
to Pathankot, was ordered to retrace his steps as fast as possible, 
Escorted by three companies of the hill regiment. In the meantime 
the hill Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi 
Bikrama Singh, (29) encouraged by this example, spread revolt through¬ 
out the length of the Jaswan Valley, from Hajipur to Rupar. Mr. 
Lawrence, the Commissioner, with a chosen force, undertook their 
chastisement in person,. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Katoch 
Raja became more clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal 
Mori to Tira, the fortified palace of his ancestors, and had taken 
possession of the neighbouring forts of Riyah and Abhemanpur, from 
which the Cannon and ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had not 
beon removed. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the 
raippart of Riyah, and the people were informed that their hereditary 
Chief had again assumed control of his dominions. The District 
Officer used every exertion to bring the Raja to his senses, offering 
still to procure him the pardon of Government and restitution of his 
jtigir, if he would disband his forces and return peaceably to Mahal 
Mori. -But his good offices were rejected, and on the 3rd December, 
when the detachment from Pathankot was within ten miles of 
Tira, intelligence was brought that an army of 800 Katoch followers 
had orossed the river, and intended to attack it on the march. Soon 
aftCPWards the insurgent force was descried on the opposite bank of 
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CHAP. I, B. a broad ravine, and there was scarcely time to collect the men, and 
Histtry. select a position when it advanced to the attack. The insurgents 
Sikh w AV " ere met by a well-directed volley ; their leader was wounded, and 
and establish! after a short engagement they retreated and were chased by the 
tfchKu/e Bri ' detachment to within a few miles of Tira. Tavo days after- 

u ‘ ‘ wards the Raja’s followers deserted him, and he sent over word to 
the British camp that he rvas Avilling to give himself up. Next 
morning he was taken prisoner ; the fort of Riyah was dismantled, 
and foil?’ pieces of ordnance Avere seized. 

Simultaneously with the overthrow of the Katoch Raja, the 
force under Mr. Lawrence, swept up the .3 a swan Dun. The Datarpur 
Raja was made prisoner without a blow. The Jaswan Raja offered 
resistance. His tAvo positions, one at Arab and the other at Kharot, 
were attacked together, and carried Avith some little loss. The Rajas 
were arrested, and their palaces fired and plundered. Bedi Bikrama 
Singh, fi’ighteued by these proceedings, fled to the Sikh camp of 
Sher Singh. His jdgirs were attached, and his forts and palaces 
razed to the ground.' 30 * All, however, was not yet ovor. In January 
1849 Ram Singh persuaded Raja Slier Singh to give him two Sikh 
rogiments, each 500 strong, to make a second irruption into the 
hills. He took up a strong position upon the Diila heights, a ridge 
which overhangs the Ravi and presents toAvards the plains, the 
quarter from which an assailing force must proceed, a series of 
perpendicular blocks of sandstone varying from 50 to 100 feet high, 
and each forming in itself a strong and almost impregnable position. 
A force of all arms, under General Wheeler, marched to the attack, and 
the rebels were driven from their fastness with considerable slaughter, 
though not without loss to the British force. After the victory of 
Gujrat and the annexation of the Punjab order was speedily restored. 
The insurgent chiefs Avere banished to Almora. Ram Singh Avas 
transported to Singapur, every leader of note except a Katoch Sirdar 
called Pahar Chand was pursued, arrested, and placed in confine¬ 
ment, and Kangra subsided into a tranquil British province.' 30 

The Mutiny The folloAving accounts of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
' Punjab Mutiny Report. The peculiarities of this District aro its 
mountainous nature, the number of rivers and streams that traverse 
it, and the number of petty chieftains and hill forts which are 
dispersed over its area,—the first two causes combining to make 
communication diflicult and uncertain, and the last rendering it 
imperative, especially in times of anxiety like those under roview, 
that the District Officer should bo kept well informed of every event 
occurring anywhere. Very much of its tranquillity depends on the 
preservation of the two strong fortresses of Kangra and Nurpur. 
“ He who holds the fort (of Kangra),” say the country people, 
“ holds the hills.” Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissioner, was 
compelled to enterta in a ve ry large number of men to watch the 

(30) 8oe Gazetted jf Hoahiarpur. 

(U) The foregoing account is abridged from Mr, Barnes’ Settlement Report. 

It has led somewhat beyond the boundaries of this District. But it appeared more 
symmetrical to trace out here the history of all the Katoch chieftains rather than 
divide it between the Gazetteer of this District and that of Roahiarpur. 
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ferries and tlio nakahs or hill passes, and his anxiety was further CHAP. L B. 
increased by the manifestation in two instances of an uneasy feeling History, 
among the hill chiefs. The first was by Baja Partab Chand of Tira, TheMnt!ny . 
who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own account. Major Lake 
with great promptitude removed the Katoch thamidar of Tira, who 
was one of his adherents, and substituted a Muhammadan, who 
afforded constant and true information regarding the Raja’s move¬ 
ments, and no outbreak took place. There was, however, one petty 
rising originated by a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct 
title and kingdom of the late Rai Thakur Singh of Kulu. Under 
the impression that British power was annihilated, this person 
endeavoured to excite a rising against Gyan Singh, the rightful heir, 
among the people of Kulu and Saraj. Major Hay, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner at Kulu, had, however, been on the watch, and on the 
first overt act apprehended the soi-disant Partab Singh, and executed 
him, with five of his chief men. Sixteen other conspirators were 
imprisoned by the same officer. A large store of powder and arms 
found in his fort, most of which seemed to have been long buried 
there, was destroyed. 

A great impression was made upon the people by the energy 
evinced by Majors Lake and Taylor in occupying the Kangra Fort. 

This step was taken early on the morning of May 14th, when a 
party of Captain Younghusband’s sherdil (or lion-hearted) police 
were marched into the citadel. This was further defended by a 
howitzer taken from the fort below. The bulk of the treasure was 
at the same time sent into the citadel and the remainder lodged in 
the newly fortified police station. Every house in Dharmsala was 
guarded by a detail of police or new levies, a part of which was also 
detached as the Jail guard. The post office was brought under a 
strict surveillance, the ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants 
seized and brought before the Magistrates for examination. When 
information of the mutinies of the native troops at Jhelum and Sialkot 
reached Kangra, Major Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th 
Native Infantry with the aid of the men of the police battalion, and 
marched 34 miles the same night, with a part of the same body and 
some Sikh cavalry, to Nurpur to disarm the right wing of the same 
regiment stationed at that place. The men had, however, voluntarily 
surrendered their arms to their commanding officer. Major Wilkie, 
at his simple request, before Major Taylor could arrive. Regarding 
this Major Lake very truly observes that it was, “ one of the most 
remarkable episodes of this eventful mutiny and one which contrasts 
most favourably with the horrible outrages recorded elsewhere.” 

The head-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kot Kangra. Formation 
There were many reasons which made the selection appropriate- [ r f ict th ® nd D . i ^ 
There was a garrison in the fort, and a populous town ensconced sub-division*, 
under the Avails ; but above all, there was the prestige attaching to 
the name. The same spot which had ruled so long the destinies of 
the hills still continued to remain the seat of local power. As time 
went on, however, it was found that outside the fort, which was 
fully occupied by the garrison, there was no sufficient room on the 
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high ground for a civil station even, much less for a military can¬ 
tonment, and the low ground near the rice-fields would have been 
very unhealthy. A cantonment was wanted for the hill regiment 
which Government was recruiting in the District, and some waste 
land on the slope of the Dhaola Dhar was selected for the purpose. 
The spot had been best known as Dharmsala, from an old building 
of that kind which existed there, so the name was transferred to 
the cantonment. The officers of the regiment built themselves 
houses, and their example was followed by some of the civil officers, 
who got away from Kangra to Dharmsala whenever they could, 
attracted by the many advantages of the latter place in point of 
climate and beauty of scenery At length, in March, 1855, the 
civil head-quarters of the District were moved to Dharmsala, only 
the Tahslldar of the pargana being left at Kot Kangra. At this 
time, in addition to a small bazar which sprang up near the lines of 
the native regiment, and a few Gaddi peasants’ houses scattered 
here and there in the forest, Dharmsala contained only some seven 
or eight European houses, of which about half were in the higher 
ground commonly known as Bhiigsu, 

As at first formed the District extended to the Ravi within the 
hills, and in the plains included 88 villages at the head of the Bari 
Doab and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathankot, which 
had been included in the cession of 1846. These villages belong 
entirely to the plains. They do not constitute an original portion 
of the ancient hill principality of Nurpur, nor at cession of the hills 
did they at first appertain to the jurisdiction of Kangra. But on 
the demarcation of the boundary between British territory and the 
dominions of Maharaja Dallp Singh, the villages, for sake of com¬ 
pactness, were made over to us. After annexation, when the whole 
Punjab fell under British rule, these villages clearly belonged to the 
District of Gurdaspur; and accordingly in 1852, after the comple¬ 
tion of the settlement, they were transferred; while in 1861 the 
hill taluhax of Kandi and Shahpur belonging to the Nurpur pargana, 
and lying between the Ravi and the Ohaki, a tributary of the Beas, 
were made over to the same District, in order to connect it with 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie. In the same year (1862) considerable 
changes were effected in the internal sub-divisions of the District. 
As arranged at the time of the first settlement of land revenue, the 
head-quarters of tahsil sub-divisions were fixed at Kangra, Nurpur, 
Haripur and Nadaun. The head-quarters of the two tahsils last 
named were, now transferred to Dera and Hnmfrpur. From the old 
tahsil. of Haripur, the talvha of Ramgarh was transferred to the 
Kangra jurisdiction; and the talnhas of Ohangar Balihar, Kaloha 
and Gam were transferred from the old Nadaun Tahsil to the 
tahsil df Dera, The Nadaun Tahsil has since gone by the name of 
Httrmrpur, the name of the place to which its head-quarters were 
moved; In this way these two tahsils were made more equal in size, 
more compact, and with the’r head-quarters more in their centres; 
there were also other reasons for the change, for Haripur was out 
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of the way, being off the high road to the plains, and the town of CHAP-1, B* 
Nadaun was in th q jdgir of Raja Jodhbir Chand, who about this time History, 
was invested by Government with the civil charge of his own terri- rormalion 
tory. Pargana Kangra, originally large, had now been increased by of the district 
the addition of taluka Ramgarh. It had always given much the y 1 ' 1 . j ts ® nb ' 
most work, as it contains the richest tracts in the District ; and this 
had so much increased that in 1868 it was found necessary to take 
a Naib-Tahslldar from pargana Hamirpur, and to give him detached 
charge of the eastern paid of the Kangra pargana. At first he was 
stationed at Bhawarna, but in 1868 he was moved to the new station 
of Palampur in the centre of the tea-growing tract. Finally it was 
found necessary for administrative reasons to constitute Palampur a 
separate tahsil: the change was made in 1888, the three talnkds of 
P&lam, Rajgiri and Bangahal being formed into the new tahsil. In 
1867-68, the taluka of Bassi Bachertu, a long strip of country extend¬ 
ing into the heart of the Kahlur territory, was restored to that 
State at a tribute equal to the land-tax then demandable. Shortly 
before the Sikhs ceded the Jullundur Doab to the British Government, 
the Kahldr Raja had been compelled to grant this taluka in jdgir to 
Sardar Lehna Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills; so on the 
principle which was followed of giving back to the hill chiefs nothing 
which the Sikhs had taken, it had been treated as a jdgir held of 
the British Government, and therefore a part of the Kangra District. 

The tahsils of Nurpur and Han pur as originally constituted old sub- 
contained little more than the areas of the old principalities after J,vlS10U8 ' 
which they are named ; while the Kangra Tahsil comprised, with 
few exceptions, that circuit of country which had been under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the fort. The large size of the Katoch 
dominions led to the separation of the Kadaun Tahsil, which was a 
new sub-division. In every pargana is comprised a number of minor 
sub-divisions called talukas. These talukas are of very ancient origin 
contemporaneous probably with the first occupation of the hills. 

They all bear distinctive, names, and their boundaries usually follow 
the natural variations of the country. Political or arbitraiy consi¬ 
derations have seldom been allowed to interfere. A taluka in the 
plains is liable to constant alteration, and the ruler of to-day effaces 
the marks set up by his predecessor ; but the bounds of a hill taluka 
remain unchanged as the physical features which suggested them. 

Each taluka has its peculiar characteristics. In some instances, 
however, natural landmarks have been disregarded. Taluka Kotla, 
so called after the fort, is, a circle of villages detached from sur¬ 
rounding divisions and assigned in former times for the maintenance 
of the garrison. Taluka Rihlu, though a natural part of the Kangra 
Valley, has distinct boundaries, because it belonged to a . separate 
principality. Taluka Rajgiri, as first constituted, contained only 
thirfcy-egiht villages; in the time of the emperors the number was 
increased to fifty-two by arbitrary encroachments on neighbouring 
talukas. Th q. talukas as they at present stand have been detailed in 
Chapter I, A. On the subject of talukas, Sir J. B, Lyall wrote 
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“ None of these changes involved any infraction of taluka boundaries, 
which remained just as Mr. Barnes fixed them. ,1 have made two or three 
changes in the course of revision of settlement, but only for very good 
reasons. For instance, in paryana Hamirpur 1 transferred tappa Sola 
Singhi from taluka, Nadaunti Khalsa to taluka Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from the former by the Nadaun jagir, and runs with taluka Kot¬ 
lehr, to which it anciently belonged. Again, in paryana Kangra, for similar 
reasons, mauza Mant was transferred from taluka Santa to Rihluand Lanod 
from Pal am to Bangalial ; the last named village wa<=, in some of Mr. 
Barnes’ papers, classed as belonging to Palam, and in some as belonging to 
Rajgiri; by situation, character and ancient history it belongs to Bangabal. 
It is, I think, important that these taluka boundaries should be recognized 
and respected in all administrative arrangements. The peasant proprietors 
of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and class, have strong local 
feelings or prejudices, which assist them in working together. To be of 
the same taluka is felt to be a considerable bond of union among the 
headmen of villages ; this is a sentiment which should be fostered, as it 
may be very useful hereafter.” 

The table following shows the officers who have held charge of 
the District since annexation :— 


Names of Officers, 

From 


To 


Lieutenant Edward Lake . 

Mr. G. 0. Barnes . 

Annexation 

Fobruary 

1847 

January 

1847 

1851 

„ E, 0. Bayley . 

. 

1852 

. 

1853 

„ T. D. Eorsyth . 

„ F. H. Cooper ... . 

. 

1853 

1854 

. 

1854 

1855 

Major E. Lake ... . 

Mr. R. Jenkins .. 

. 

1855 

9th January 

1856 

... 4 . 

1856 

1857 

Major R. Taylor .. 

April 

1857 

28th August 

1860 

Mr. R. Saunders 

September 

I860 

3rd September 

1861 

Major T. W. Mercer ... ... "■ 

Mr. P. Egerton 

October 

1861 

18th March 

1863 

April 

1863 

15th December 

1863 

Colonel R. Young . 


1864 

3rd October 

1865 

„ C. E. Elphinstoue 


1865 

1866 

„ J. E. Cracroft . 

4th October 

I860 

4th February 

1807 

Major E. Paske ... . 

5t.h February 

1867 

27tb April 

1869 

Mr. C. P. Elliot . 

7th May 

1869 

22nd November 

1869 

Major E. Paske . 

Captain A. Harcourt ... ... 

23rd November 

1869 

26th December 

1869 

27th December 

1869 

llfch April 

1870 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. Mercer 

12th April 

1870 

8th March 

1872 

Major E # Paske 

9th March 

1872 

19th October 

1875 

25th October 

1875 

5 th November 

1875 

„ W, Coldstream 

lOlh November 

1875 

24th January 

1876 

„ J. G, Cordery 

25th January 

1876 

18th July 

1877 

„ J. D. Tremlett 

2lst July 

J 877 

31st January 

1878 

Colonel C. V. Jenkins ,, ... 

28th February 

1878 

6fch April 

1885 

Mr. J. A E. Miller ... . 

7 th April 

1885 

21st April 

1885 

„ C. M. Rivaz 

22nd April 

1885 

15th July 

18S7 

„ G. W. Rivaz . 

16th July 

1887 

22nd August 

1887 

„ Edward O’Brien.. 

23rd August 

1887 

25th NoTepiber 

1893 


25th Novomber 

1893 

12th January 

1894 

,, Aler. Anderson ,,, 

13th January 

1894 

I9th March 

1897 

„ R. Sykes ... 

Major F. W. Egerton. 

Mr. R. Sykes 

„ J, G. Silcook ... ... ... 

20th March 

1897 

27th March 

1897 

28tb March 

1897 

26th September 

1897 

27th September 

1897 

12th November 

1897 

13tb November 

1897 

18th April 

1898 

, A, E. Martinean ... 

19th April 

1898 

27th October 

1898 


28th October 

1898 

18th October 

JS99 


19th October 

1899 

3rd December 

1899 

,‘ t J. G. Silcock ... ... 

4th December 

1899 

2nd April 

1900 

, F. Yewdal! ... ... 

3rd April 

1900 

19th J unc 

1900 

J, G. Silcock . 

20th June 

1900 

19th November 

1900 
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Names of Officers, 

From 

---- CHAP. I, B. 

To History. 

List of Dia- 

Captain B. 0. Roe 

Mr. L. White-King, C.S.I. 

Captain B. 0. Roe ... . 

Mr, R. E. Younghuaband 

20th November 1300 

30th April 1901 

10th October 1901 

28th January 1903 

i 

i 

I 

29th April 1901 

9th Ootober 1901 

27th January 1903 


Some conception of the development of the District since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. 1, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far as they are 
available; while most of the other tables in Part B give comparative 
figures for the last few years. 


D e t e 1 op- 

ment since 
annexation. 

Table 1 of 
Fart B, 
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Section C-—Population. 

CH AP. 1) C- Kangra (including Kulu) has a density of total population on 
population, total area of 80*2 persons to the square mile, being one of the four 
Densit Districts of the Province ■which have a density of less than 100 to 
Table 6 of the square mile. Kangra Proper alone has, however, a density 
Fart 8 ‘ exceeding 200 to the square mile, but the average population per 
square mile of total area is, in the case of this District, a peculiarly 
false measure of the pressure of the population on the soil. Only 
562,947 acres (according to present settlement figures) or 878 
square miles of the total area of Kangra Proper are under cultiva¬ 
tion. The pressure therefore upon the cultivated area is 814 
persons to the square mile which approaches the rate of pressure 
in Jullundur, where the figure is 846. 

In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner wrote as follows :— 


Density by 
Tuhsila. 


“Prom Nurpur to Pal.mipur the population is very dense, and in the 
valley which stretches from Shahpur toBaijnath it must he at least 400 to 
the square mile, which is very high for a tract so purely agricultural. But 
in other tracts it is necessarily scattered owing to the nature of the country.” 



Population 

(1901). 

Density, 

Palampur . 

132,955 

300 

K&ngra . 

126,335 

291 

Hamirpur . 

161,424. 

209 

Dora . 

125,536 

243 

Nurpur* . 

102 ,mi 

195 

Kulu Sub.Division ■■ 

119,585 

89 

Sar4i . 

50,631 

175 

Kulu 

68,954 

65 


The Tahsils in order of 
density are given in the margin 
and show that the density in¬ 
creases the further one pene¬ 
trates into the hills, until the 
fertile Palampur Tahsil, the 
centre of the tea-growing in¬ 
dustry is reached. 


Towns. 
Table 7 of 
Part B. 


The whole District contains three towns and 715 villages. All 
2W Population, the towns and 648 of the villages are in 

i9oi. Kangra Proper. The population of the 
K 4 n™* 41a “! "! 4,746 towns is given in the margin. Kangra, 

Nurpur ... 4*462 the old capital of the District, shows 

a decrease of 488 souls since 1891 and Nurpur continues to decrease, 
its population being less by 1,282 than in 1881. Once a centre of 
the shawl manufacture, which was carried on by Kashmiri refugees, 
it has never recovered the injury to that trade caused by the 
Franco-German war. Only two per cent, of the District population 
live in the towns. 


The average population of the ‘village’ is 1,052 souls, through¬ 
out the District. 

character of The ‘ village ’ of the Census statistics represents the fiscal 
villages. ra ther than the social unit of habitation. The fiscal ‘ village ’ of 
Kangra, as will be more fully explained in the paragraphs which 
deal with the land tenures of the District, has very little resem¬ 
blance to the villages of the plains. Among other points of difference, 
to be noted hereafter, one which most strikingly arrests- attention, 
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is the absence of a common village site (abdcU). The dwellings of CHARI,C. 
the hill people are scattered promiscuously over the country, each population, 
family living upon its own holding in a state of isolation from the Charact6r cf 
other families which are grouped with it into a fiscal circuit. Some villages, 
of these circuits are small ; others are of considerable extent and 
embrace a considerable population ; but even in the largest it is 
rare to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon any 
one spot, and as the Deputy Commissioner remarked in 1881 :— 

“ The district is a very filly one, and numerous spurs extend ia all 
directions from the great snowy range (Hfiunli or Diiaola Dhar as it is 
called). Hence, with the exception of a few towns, the people mostly live 
in detached hamlets which they build among the fields they cultivate. The 
extensive use of manure for the fields renders it necessary that they 
should live on the spot, as the labour of carrying is necessarily so great 
in such a hilly country, hlven where the villager does not himself live on 
the fields he will usually build his cattle-shed there, so as to have the 
supply of manure close at hand. The abundance of wood available 
obviates the necessity of using dung as fuel, while in many places the soil 
is too barren to yield good crops without; artificial stimulus.” 

The figures in Part B show the population of the District at the 0rowth c f 
enumerations of 1868, 1881, 1891 and 1901, besides the census of population. 
Kangra Proper taken by Mr. Barnes in 1850 and again in 1855. 

But, as there shown, there is much doubt as to the accuracy of the 
enumerations before 1881, and as to the figures of 1850 and 1855 
the changes in boundaries noted above make any detailed comparison 
unprofitable. The population of Basi Bachertu, Shahpnr and Kandi, 
which were included in 1850 and 1855, is stated to have been 41,754 
souls in 1868, Assuming for the purpose of comparison that this 
number had remained constant throughout, we have for the total 
population of Kangra Proper the following figures :— 

In 1850 . 542,673 , In 1881 ... ... 621,864 

„ 1855 . 595,012 ! ,,1891 . 647,849 

„ 1868 .. . ... 644,959 ,,1901 . 648,539 

There is thus shown to have taken place an increase of 52,339, 
or 9*64 per cent, between 1850 and 1855 ; and a further increase, 
between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947, or 9'21 per cent.; giving a total 
increase, between 1850 and 1868, of 102,286, or 18’85 per cent. 

The increase shown between 1850 and 1855 may appear, and pro¬ 
bably is, somewhat excessive; but that the early years of British 
rule were marked by a great addition to the population is not to be 
questioned. The return of Rajputs in 1849 who had been previously 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
some thousands to the population. 

The following is extracted from the Census Report of 1901:— 

“The condition* of this District are peculiar. There would appear to 
be but little room for extension of oaltiva ion, the people are averse to 
emigration, and tlie population remains almost stationary. 

“'1 ho District-born population now anu unis to 720,848, or 93;8 per" 
ent. cf li e Idol, if ajs hot 518,tCO, o 24 3 jtr cent, in 1891, on almost 
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Growth of 
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nominal increase. The births registered, however, in 1891—1900 exceeded 
the deaths by 4,897, so that a somewhat higher increase might have been 
anticipated/ 32 ^” 

The following figures show the fluctuations of population by 
Tahsils since 1881 :— 






Percentage of in¬ 
crease OR DECREASE. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 on 
1881. 

1901 on 
1891. 

Kangra Proper 

621,804 

647,849 

648,539 

+4’2 

•1 

Kangra 

Palampur ... . 

Niirpur 

Dera ... . 

Hamirpur ... ... 

| 218,588 

105,244 

121,423 

176,609 

.. 

f 125,138 
1 129,599 

104,895 
125,512 
162,705 

126,335 

132,955 

102,289 

125,530 

161,424 

1 +10-5 

-•3 
+ 3'4 
-7'9 

( +10 

i +2*6 

-2'6 

-‘8 

Total Kuuj Sub-Division 

108,981 

115,181 

119,585 

+ 5'7 

+ 98 

Kuln . 

PlAeH .. ntfij 

62,lu0 

56,876 

64,630 

50,551 

68,954 

50,631 

-f- 24"3 
— ll‘9 

+ 6-7 
+'2 

Total foe the District 

730,845 

763,030 

768,124 

+ 4*5 

+ O'0 


The following notes are reproduced from the Census Report of 
1901:— 

Tahsil Kangra .—The rural population is practically stationary, having 
increased by 410 only, since 1891. 

Tahsil Nitrpur .—This tahsil shows a decrease of 2,606 since 1891, and 
the District Census Report states :— ,c An explanation which may be ten¬ 
tatively advanced is that a large'proportion of the land in these tahsils 
being poor will not well support an increase of population, and if there 
has been an increase in reality, it has been drawn off by emigration for 
private and military service. In addition to the 37th and 38th Dogras 
another Dogra regiment is being raised, and there are Dogra companies 
in other regiments.” 

The falling-off in tahsil Hamirpur amounts to 1,281 souls, and the 
above explanation applies to this tahsil also. 

The fluctuations since .1868 were thus discussed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his Census Report for 1881 :— 

“ The increase of population in the Kangra Tahsil is chiefly due to the 
extension of tea cultivation, as a large number of coolies are employed in 
the various plantations, European as well .as native; whilst the large 
decrease in the Nurpur Tahsil is partly accounted for by the decay of the 
shawl trade, and partly by the town (which was formerly a very largo 
one and largely populated) having been of late years almost entirely 

deserted. 

“ The decrease in the Dera and Hamirpur Tahsils may be partially 
accounted for by the late war in K6bul, as the chief number of our recruits 
in this district are taken from ttioso ilafkas ; it is also an unhealthy part of 
tho district. Since 1868 the cultivated area of the district has increased 
from 485,940 to 717,360 acres, if the annual returns are to be trusted.” 


(si) These figure# include the population of the Kulu Sub-division. 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu¬ 
lation of the Kangra District according to the Census of 1901 :— 



Persons. 

Males. 

FemaleB. 

Immigrants. 

I.—From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province ... 

II. — Prom the rest of India ... ... ... 

III. —From the rest of Asia ... 

IV. — From other countries 

42,189 

5,333 

199 

55 

19,039 

3,644 

157 

28 

23,150 

1,689 

42 

27 

Total Immigrants . 

47,776 

22,868 

24,908 

Emigrants. 

I.—To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province .. ... . 

11. — To the rest of India 

45,694 

4,013 

23,992 

1,924 

21,702 

2,089 

Total Emigrants 

49,707 

25,016 

23,791 

Excess -j- defect — of Immigrants over Emigrants 

! 

-1,931 

-3,048 

+ 1,117 


The bulk of tho immigration is from the Districts, States and 

Provinces in 
India noted in 
the margin. 
The immigra¬ 
tion from the 
countries out¬ 
side India is 
very small. 


Districts, States and Provinces, 

Total 

immigrants, 

JIM 

Number <>f 
males in 1,000 
immigrants. 

Simla . 

——-- 

1,170 

406 

Simla States 

3,787 

302 

Mandi ,,, 

5,777 

370 

Hoshiarpur 

14,753 

469 

Gurdaspur. 

5,614 

396 

Chamba 

7,356 

509 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh .. 

1,185 

671 

Kashmir 

7,561 

509 

Nepal and Bhutan 

2,099 

812 



Males. 

Females. 


Males, 

Females. 

Simla ... 

2,021 

191 

Lahore 

1,186 

282 

Simla Hill States 

1,560 

2,693 

Amritsar 

1,338 

418 

Mandi ... 

2,477 

2,222 

Gurdaspur ... 

2,307 

3,987 

Hoshiarpur 

2,653 

10,148 

Chamba 

926 

1,045 

Patiala 

708 

307 

Peshawar 

1,190 

17 




Kashmir 

915 

1,780 


The emigra¬ 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts 
and States 
noted in the 
margin. 


The District thus loses 1,931 souls by migration, and its 


Net gain from + or lose to — 

Ambala . —518 

Nahan. —645 

Simla with Hill States —1,400 

Mandi and Subet ,,, +918 

Hoshiarpur ... -(-1,957 

Ferozepore . —561 

Patiala . —903 


Net train from 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur .. 

Chamba 

Peshawar 

Kohiit 

Bannu (old) 

Kashmir 


lation are noted in the margin. 


or loss to — 
- 1,266 
-1,354 
-680 
+5,385 
-1,170 
-643 
-544 
—1,134 


interchanges 


net 
of 

population with 
the Districts and 
States in India 

which mainly 
affect its popu* 


CHAP^I, C. 

Papulation. 

Migration. 
Tables 8 and 
9 of Part B. 
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Ages 


CHAP-1, C. 

Population. 

Migration. 
Tables 8 and, 
9 of Part B. 


Total 

Gain or loss by 
Intra-Provincial 
Migration. 

1 

1901. 

' 

1891. 

— 3,505 

-4,907 

Chatnba ... 

Hosbiarpur . 

+5,385 
+ 1,957 

+4,859 

+161 


Total 

Gain or loss by 
Intra-Imperial 
Migration. 

1901. 

-2,185 


Comparison with the 
figures of 1891 shows that 
Kangra lost, by Ultra-Pro¬ 
vincial migration alone, 3,505 
souls in the decade ending 
1901 or 1,462 fewer than in 
the previous decade. 


Taking the figures for 
intra-Imperial migration, i.e., 
those for migration in India 
both within the Punjab and 
to or from other Provinces 
in India we have the marginal 
data. 


The following remarks on the migration to and from adjoining 
territory, taken from the Census Report of 1881, still hold good :— 

“In K&ngra the density of rural population per square mile of cultur- 
able area is higher than in any other Punjab District except Simla; but 
the mountain sides afford pasture to numerous flocks and herds, and the 
carrying trade with Central Asia contributes to the means of the people. 
The population is largely indigenous, 95 per cent, of the villagers being 
born in the District; and interchange of population is conSued to the 
neighbouring Districts and States. The contrast between the proportion 
of males among the emigrants to and immigrants from Simla, respectively, 
show strikingly how temporary is the one and how reciprocal the other 
movement; while the same test shows the relative nature of the migrations 
to and from the overcrowded District of Hoshiarpur to be exactly the 
reverse, the emigration being reciprocal, and the immigration not tempo¬ 
rary indeed but permanent. The migration to and from the Hill States is 
apparently largely permanent. The immigration from Chamba, however, 
which forms a considerable proportion of the whole,! is chiefly periodic. 
The immigration fcoro Kashmir is doubtless a result of the late terrible 
famine which has desolated that country; and the moderate percentage of 
males Bhow how largely whole families must have fled from starvation. 
The permanent colonies of Kashmir shawl-weavers at Nurpur and Tilok- 
n&th have almost disappeared with the falling-off in the trade.” 


Age statis¬ 
tics. 

Table 10 of 
Part B. 


The following statement shows the age distribution per 10,000 
persons of both sexes :— 


Age period. 

Males. 

. 

m 

O 

”3 

B 

a 

1 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. | 

Females. 

Persons. 

Infants under 1 

139 

138 

277 

25 and under 30 

448 

449 

897 

1 and under 2 

91 

93 

184 

30 „ „ 35 

433 

418 

851 

2 .. 

3 

119 

117 

236 

35 ,, ,, 40 tll 

324 

271 

596 

8 it 

4 

116 

121 

237 

„ 45 

338 

313 

651 


5 

118 

114 

232 

45 ,, „ 50 

209 

157 

366 


10 

653 

644 

1,297 

50 ,, ,, 55 ,,, 

241 

208 

449 

10 ,, „ 

15 

600 

551 

1,217 

55 „ „ SO 

113 

73 

186 


30 

473 

440 

913 

60 and over ... 

330 

301 

631 

20 » 

25 

385 

396 

781 

. 
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The Kangra District returns a very low birth-rate, the average 
for the five years 1898—1902 being only 84‘6 per mitte of the 
population (17*8 males and 16'8 females). The Civil Surgeon reports 
that separate figures for Hindus and Muhammadans cannot be 
obtained, but as the population is almost exclusively Hindu it may 
be assumed that the low birth-rate is due to the Hindu element in 
the population. The low birth-rate cannot apparently be attributed 
to defective registration but is to be assigned to the paucity of 
women in the District. 

Superstitions regarding unlucky births are rife in Kangra. 
Thus a child born in Katak is unlucky and the evil is averted by a fic¬ 
titious re-birth from a cow, ‘ goharsah,' or by a magic bath, into which 
various ingredients called sarboa Khacli are put. A birth which occurs 
on the amdwas is dangerous to the father, and one on the chautard.ashi , 
or 14th of a lunar month, to the mother, but her danger can bo 
averted by making an image of Shiva and giving it to a Brahman. 
Similarly certain nakshutvos are unlucky to various persons and 
complicated rites are required to avert them. These superstitions 
are all based on the Hindu systems of astrology. Other ideas 
appear to have a different origin. Thus a child born after twins 
(dutd ovjonkn) is called lavhlca or little, but it portends neither good 
nor evil: one born after them of the other sex is irehar or treJcar 
and is dangerous to its parents : (3) one born in the 8th month of preg¬ 
nancy, athwdhd, is equally so, and the danger is occasionally 
warded off by turning a charkJtd or spinning-wheel round the 
mother’s head and giving it to the midwife. Deformed children born 
with six fingers or apertures in the nostril or ear are called 
gurnandhd, but are not ill-omened. One born with a deformity 
of the head, tarmundd , is however inauspicious. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes in shown 

below:— 


Census of 

Whole District. 

Kangra Proper. 

in 

villages. 

Total. 

In 

villages. 

In 

towns. 

Total. 

(1868 


5,291 



5,291 

... S1881 

5,198 

5,211 

6,233 

5,775 

5,247 

All religions j 1891 

5,184 

5,204 

5,218 

6,118 

5,240 

C1901 . 

6,178 

5,106 

5,208 

6,040 

5,229 

f Hindus 

5,163 

5,181 

5,192 

6,174 

5,212 

Census of 1001 ... < Sikhs 

5,802 

5,868 

5,786 

7,167 

5,855 

(.Muhammadans ... 

5,476 

5,478 

6,467 

5,522 

5,471 


(3) It appears however to depend on the naJcshatm . If that be auspicious the child is 
peculiarly lncky and a well-known proverb runs ;—trelar rele yd sangele , i, e., a trelar portends 
either good or evil. But in this case trelar is the term for a child born after two of the other 
box, one bom after three being called cholor, (Palampnr). 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Vital statis¬ 
tics. 


Superstitions 

regarding 

births. 


Ses statis¬ 
tics. 

Table 1 G of 
Part B. 
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CHAP-1. C. Tiie marginal table shows the number of females under five 

years of age to 
every 1,000 males 
as returned in the 
Census of 1901. 
Thus the propor¬ 
tion of girl chil¬ 
dren to boys 
is satisfactory 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, but the Sikh population is too 
small in this District to form a basis for comparison. If the data 
for Kangra Proper alone be taken it will be found that girls under 
5 number 1,033 to 1,000 boys. Details for certain castes and Pajput 
tribes will be found in Appendix I to Table XIV of the Census 
tables for 1901. 

Marriage Among the members of the three superior barns, (Brahmans, 
infanticide ° d Kshatrias, and Vaisyas) the rules prohibiting the marriage of 
daughters with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. There is 
a widely prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans and 
Rajputs, according to which a man must always take a wife from a 
lower and give his daughters to a higher caste. There is the 
greatest difference between giving a girl and taking a girl. If a 
Rajput is asked with what class he may intermarry, he will usually 
mention some below his own, but if asked whether he would give 
his daughter to the same tribe in exchange, would be horrified at 
the idea. The same rule prevails among the local Brahmans, though 
to a less extent. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Coldstream) 
wrote:— 

“ The result of this is, that it becomes most difficult to obtain a 
suitable match for high-born girls, and there can bo no doubt, I think, 
that the custom of infanticide is by uo means extinct. It is, however, 
practised in a much more scientific method than in former days. It was 
not long ago that a case of this kind was brought before me in which there 
was evidence to show that the woman had deliberately prepared to put an 
end to the child’s life if it should turn out to be a girl, as it actually did. 
She described how a female relative of her’s had advised her to starve 
the child, roll over it, fling it about, and if these methods had not the 
desired result, give it some opium. In this case she happened to be 
discovered, but it is most probable that there are many such which elude 
detection. The system adopted for prevention of the crime can only 
operate as a partial check, as the families in which it is more usually 
committed are more or less influential.” 

Marriages. Throughout the whole District infant marriages are customary, 
the only exception being in the case of very high-caste girls for 
whom it is difficult to find a suitable match. The different tribes 
marry as a rule among themselves, but cannot marry persons of 
the same zdt or al. w The lowest tribes are just as strict in this 
respect as the high-born ones. For instance, a Ramdasi Chamar 
must marry a Chamari who is not a Ramdasi. A Nagtain Badi 
must marry a Badin who is not a Nagtain. A Vihan Gaddi must 

W Zat=tepl, dl simply defines people of th? swn$ sept living in ope place* 
Gbiratbs use the term® loosely. 


Population. 

_ ... Year of life. 

Sex statis¬ 
tics. 

All 

religions. 

Hind its. 

Sikhs. 

Muham¬ 

madans, 

Under 1 year 

995 

991 

667 

1,065 

1 and under 2 

1,025 

1,033 

2,000 

860 

2 „ „ 3 

985 

986 

1,300 

943 

3 „ „ 4 

1,044 

1,041 

818 

1,063 

4 „ n 5 ... 

974 

980 

692 

882 
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marry a Gaddin who is not a Vihan, arid so on. With reference CHAP -*■ & 
to the gotar , there seems less strictness, though amongst most tribes population, 
it is positively forbidden to intermarry in the same gotar. Among M . 
high-caste people it is considered wrong to take any payment for a 
daughter, but among most of the low castes it is customary for.iL 
regular traffic to be carried on in girls ; and although this may seem 
contrary to morality there can be little doubt that it acts as a 
check on infanticide, and leads to girls being better cared for by 
their parents. There are four kinds of betrothal contracts which 
are very common among the lower classes in this District. 

(1) Exchanges (atta satta ha vdta ).—These are sometimes 
most complicated and perplexing. A. will promise his daughter to 
B, on condition that the latter gives his to C, who again promises 
his daughter to A. Sometimes there are five or six links in the 
chain and a breach of promise on the part of one will involve the 
whole arrangement in confusion, especially if some of the promises 
have been fulfilled. 

(2) Labour. —The bridegroom elect binds himself to work for 
the bride’s family sometimes for nine or ten years, perhaps after all 
to have the mortification of seeing her married off to some one else 
just as he was expecting to carry off the prize. This is probably a 
very anciont custom, and reminds one of the story of Jacob working 
for Laban for his two daughters Leah and Rachel. 

(8) Money. —Cash payment is made for the bride, varying 
according to the circumstances of the family. This is a fruitful 
source of debt, and also acts as a check upon marriage, Numbers 
of marriageable young men are obliged to go without wives, owing 
to the exorbitant demands made by the parents of eligible young 
ladies, but it is much more common to mortgage the ancestral land 
and pay the demand. 

(4) Dharm or pun betrothals, where no payment or exchange 
of any kind is made. These are comparatively rare among tho 
lower classes. Accounts of the customs connected with marriage 
among the Gaddis and Ghiraths will be found in Monographs Nos. 
n and III of the Punjab Ethnography. As usual, trees play an 
important part in marriage ceremonies in this District. 

. Polyandry is never practised in this part of the District, though Polyandry 
it is practised in Saraj and Lahul. It is not uncommon, however, and poly ' 
for a man to sell his wife to any one else who makes a fair bid for gamy ' 
her. Sometimes such agreements are executed on stamped paper 
and presented for registration. Polygamy is considered allowable 
and is more or less practised among nearly all the tribes. The 
difficulty of procuring wives acts, however, as a considerable' check 
upon this practice. 

The following is a brief summary of the customs prevailing in cu*tom» of 
Kangra Proper regarding inheritance, rights of widows and 
daughters, powers of gift, adoption, &c. Except in those talukas of io - 
Nrirpur, the tenures of which assimilate to the plains, it is the Ly *"’ 5 
general custom of all tribes in Kangra Proper for the jheta beta, or 
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CHAP. J. C. eldest son, to get something as jhetanda in excess of the share which 
Population, the other sons inherit equally with himself (6) : this something may 
be a field, a cow or ox, or any other valuable thing. The Gaddis 
inheritance , 0 say that among them the eldest son gets a twentieth of the p aternal 
legitimacy, estate as jhetanda, but in return is saddled with an extra twentieth 
c £yf»i], § 74 , of the paternal debts, if any. In case of inheritance by sons by 
more than one wife, the rJiundavand and not the pagvand rule is 
follo wed, that is to say, the first division of the inheritance is made 
upon mothers, and not upon heads of sons. This rule of chimdavand 
prevails universally among all tribes in Kangra Proper, except the 
Gaddis, a large section of whom are guided by the rule of pagvand. 
This section consists of those whose original homes are in 
Bharmaur, as distinguished from Gadderan urar-Ravi, or the 
southern side of the Upper Ravi Valley in Chamba. Instances 
are not rare in Kangra in families of all classes where, by consent 
or by interference of the father in his lifetime, the inheritance has 
been divided by pagvand, but the general prevalence of the 
chimdavand rule seems undeniable. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a few families. For instance, the Rnnas of llabrol, Gum- 
bhar and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revert to the Edna or head of the family for the time being in case 
the younger branch dies out ; and the Dhatwal cadets, moreover, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rina, 
though they are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. In the case 
of the Indauria Rajputs it is asserted that all sons inherit equal 
shares of the has or residential estates and that the remaining, which 
are known as chmdhaf estates, go to the eldest son as chmulhri. 
But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, and is disputed. The 
fact is that the chaudhris’ interest in the chauddr estate has changed 
in degree and in nature since the days of the Rajas. It then amounted 
to little more than the right to certain liberal fees on the rents in 
kind which went to the Rajas ; but the Sikhs leased these rents in 
kind, and in fact the whole profit and loss on the estates, to the 
chaudhris for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kothi Sowar, 
that is of Chhota and Bara Bangahal, the custom was that the va-nds 
or separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed of 
one rand only, it went to the hanna beta or youngest son ; if he held 
two, the other went to the next youngest. How this custom arose 
is explained in this way : in the first place the va-nds were allotments 
only capable of properly maintaining one family ; in the second 
place the eldest son used to be away in his father’s lifetime doing 
ch.dl.ari, or feudal service of some kind, to the Raja, and could 
generally manage to get a grant of land elsewhere, while the 
younger son stayed at home with his father and succeeded him. 
An examination of the pedigree trees for these mnds or holdings 
will show that the custom has been in full force up to the present 
time dr till very recently. Among the people concerned opinions 
differ as to whether it should be enforced by our Courts in cases of 

( 6 ) This custom is said to be dying out. 
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dispute in future. Sir J. B. Lyall thought it should not, “ as over 
and above change of circumstances, the tenure has been altered by 
the first settlement. In place of a mere allotment of fields the 
Kanet of Kothi Sowar now owns, besides his fields, a share in the 
waste lands of an estate which may be compared to a small Swiss 
canton.” (,i) 

In respect of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage 
the landholders may be put into two classos, viz., first those whose 
women affect seclusion and do not work in the fields, and who 
cannot contract what are known as jkanjavj/ra or widow marriages; 
and secondly those who marry widows and allow their women to 
work more or less in the fields. Among the former the son of a 
rakhorar , or kept, as opposed to a biatar, or married, woman would 
be a H'irtora or illegitimate, and would inherit no share. Among 
the latter the son of any kept woman (provided she was not of 
impure race, connection with whom would involve loss of caste) 
would by custom or past practice share equally with the son by a 
wife married in the most formal manner probably because in such a 
case a jhanjardra marriage would be inferred. Very little outward 
ceremony is used in the case of a jhavjafdra marriage. It is 
doubtful whether concubinage accompanied by the putting off of 
the outward signs of the widowed state, i.e. t resuming the bdlu or 
nose-ring, is not sufficient to make a valid mairiage according to 
the real custom of the country, but the husband generally celebrates 
the event % a feast, and there is a tendency to consider this a 
necessary formality. The Gaddi's say that among them if a widow 
has been, as they understand it, lawfully obtained from her guard¬ 
ians in consideration of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, 
whether any ceremony be performed or not. The feeling among the 
Kanets is the same. 

Pichlags, that is, sons begotten by a first husband, who accom¬ 
pany their mother to her second husband’s house or are born therein, 
are not entitled to a share. This is the general rule; but the Gaddi's 
and Kanets appear to hold that, if a man takes a widow to wife 
who is at the time enceinte, the child born will be reckoned his child, 
and not a pichlagj 71 

Among the Gaddi's a child born to a widow within/our years of 
her husband’s death succeeds, provided that she is still living in her 
husband’s house. The custom is called chauiiian</n,i.e., “ four walls.” 
(Punjab Notes and Queries, 1884, art, 668. Cf. also Indian Anti¬ 
quary, 1902, p. 359, and 1904, p. 32.) 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own gotar 
or clan. (s) It is doubtful whether public opinion would support the 

(8) See note on Tribal Law in Chapter 111 a. 

(?) On this point see Question 7 in Appendix B (Addenda to the Rivij-i-am) 
printed in Monograph No. IF. If the price of thn woman has been paid bo the first 
husband the child belongs to the purchaser, if not, it belongs to the first hnsbarid. 

( 8 ) But see Question 11 of the same. The Gaddis say a man can only adopt from 
the descendants of a common ancestor and that the adopted son loses all claim on his 
natural family. 


CHAP. I. €• 
Population. 

Customs of 
inheritance, 
legitimacy, 
&c. 

I.yall § 74. 
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CH AP- I . C. adoption of a son from another clan if the kinsmen objected, unless 
Population, perhaps in the case of a daughter’s son, and even then there would 
Customs of difference of opinion; but the majority would support the validity 
inheritance, of the adoption, Many written deeds of adoption, old and new, are 
legitimacy, to be found in the District; but writing was formerly resorted to 
Lyaii, § n. only in cases Where a dispute was anticipated either because the 
adopted son was a veiy distant kinsman, or for some other similar 
reason. 

There is very little formal adoption in this District. A man 
more often makes a will in favour of a kinsman or son-in-law who 
has lived with him and helped to cultivate his land. 

With regard to a widow’s right to inherit, the Rajputs, Brah¬ 
mans, Khatrls, Mahajans, &e., say that she holds for life on condi¬ 
tion of chastity and the majority of judicial decisions uphold this 
view. The Kanets of Kothi Sowar say clearly that so long as she 
continues to reside in her late husband’s house, she cannot be 
dispossessed even though she openly intrigues with another man, or 
permits him to live in the house with her. This is the real custom 
also of the Ghiraths and other similar castes in Kangra, though they 
do not admit the fact so bluntly. 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default of 
sons, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, 
so long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be 
that a daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inherit¬ 
ance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote. 
This is what the people say when the question is put to them in a 
general way; but they occasionally take another view in actual 
cases, and the history of estates show that daughters have occasion¬ 
ally been allowed to inherit. 1(D) All, however, admit that in default 
of sons a father can, by formal deed of gift, bestow acquired land on 
a daughter or her children ; and the people of the kabzdwdri talukds 
say that such a gift of ancestral land even would not be invalidated 
by objections made by kinsmen too remote to perform shrddh or 
offer the pind to a common ancestor. According to this the power 
to object would be limited to the descendants of the donor’s great- 
great-grandfather, for the worship of ancestors is not carried 
farther. The Gaddis and Kanets, however, dispense with these 
shrddh. ceremonies, and therefore can give no limit beyond which 
the claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too remote. This does 
not imply that among them the feeling of kinship and of right of 
succession is kept alive longer ; the contrary is decidedly the case. 
By ancestral land is generally understood land once held by the 
common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the donor. 

Language. The eastern group of hill languages is shown in the tables as 
PaMrl, and would appear to be practically the same as the Garhwali 

( 9 ) Mr. Lyall, however, who probably knows more than anybody else of tbe people 
of the Punish hills, thinks that the people of Kangra Proper, as distinct from Knlu, 
approach both in race and language nearer to the western or Dogra than to the eastern 
or Pfth&ri group. 
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of the philologists. Its western boundary is the eastern watershed CHAP-1. G. 
of the Ravi which separates Chamba from Kangra ; (10> to the north Population 
it is separated from the Tibetan group of tongues by the mid- Language. 
Himalayas ; to the south it extends as far as the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, but not to the low hills at their base ; while it stretches away 
eastward through Garhwal and Kumaon to meet the Nepalese. It 
is an Indie language, more akin to Hindi than to Panjabi, and is 
included with Nepalese by Hornle in his Northern Gaudian group. 

But here, as in all mountainous tracts, dialectic variations are 
numerous, each considerable mountain range separating two forms 
of speech which differ in a greater or less degree. Thus the Mandi 
people call their dialect Mandi ali, the Kulu people, Kuluhi. Gadi 
is spoken by the inhabitants of the range which divides Kangra 
from Chamba, (10) and Hinduri by the people of the lower Hill States. 

The character used is the Thakuri or Tankri of the hills, but the 
only literature that the language appears to possess begins and ends 
with a small but interesting collection of rhapsodies in praise of 
Raja Jagat Sing (A. D. 1(*50) by a Kangra bard called Gambir Rai 
(J. A. S. B., 1875, p. 192). In his Distinct Census Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote :— 

“ The dialects spoken are various, as may bo guessed from a glance 
at the list of principal tribes. The Gaddis, Kashmiris, Labanas and valley 
people are mostly unintelligible to one another, so far as their own parti¬ 
cular language or dialect goes, though there is a common colloquial which 
may be styled Pali&ri, for want of a better name, which is generally 
understood by all. I have taken some trouble to collect some of the words 
used in ordinary conversation, and am satisfied that the dialect which 
generally prevails is distinctly Sanskritic in its origin ; as is also the 
character, though the latter is quite distinct from any character used in the 
plains, and cannot be deciphered except by inhabitants of the district.” 

The languages of the Kulu Sub-division are further discussed 
in Volume II, 

The following quotation from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Settlement Caste in the 
Report shows the nature of the institution of caste in the hill regions hil L*u § 73 
of Kangra :— ’ 

“Till lately, the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immut¬ 
ably fixed in the hills as in the plains, The Raja was the fountain of 
honour, and could do much as he liked. I have heard old men quote 
instances within their memory in which a Baja promoted a Ghirath to be 
a R&thi, and a Thakar to be a Bajput, for service done or money given ^ 
and at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship 
persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement is a source of 
income to the jdginldr Rajas. I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing 
aB a distinct Rajput stock; that iu former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose 
to royal rank became in time Rajput. 

do) GAdi or Barmauri has been classed by Dr. Grierson as belonging to the 
Chamba group of the W. Paliari dialects. It has the harsh 1th for s characteristic of 
other hill dialects, e. g., khako for sas, khunna, to hear, while many Words peculiar 
to Gadi begin with kl i, e.g., khina, to fall (of snow) khila, old, khinat, hail, khingna. 
to smell. The late Mr. O’Brien compiled a Gadi Grammar reprinted as an Appendix 
{o this volume. 
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“This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
regard to the Rajputs of those hills. Two of the old royal and now 
essentially Rajput families of this District, via., Kotlehr and Bangahal, are 
said to be Brahman by original stock, Mr. Rarnes says that in Kdngra 
the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathit in 
Seoraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have mot families 
calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general acceptance as 
Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a 
foreign Brahman. On tho border line in the Himalayas, between Tibet 
and India Proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes; the 
noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant 
into a Jat; and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process 
was, I believe, more or loss in force in Kangra Proper down to a period 
not very remote from to-day.” 

And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph show how 
exceedingly indefinite are the lines of demarcation between the 
different castes. 

The following description of the social positions of the principal 
proprietary castes is also taken from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Report:— 

“It will bo seen that I luivo divided the Brahmans and others into 
two grades. In Mr. Barnes’ account of the population he makes refraining 
from agriculture the line of distinction between first class and second class 
Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at refraining from 
ploughing; -there are many Brahman families who are too proud to 
plough, but vei*y few who do not do every other kind of field work them¬ 
selves, Now-a-days the same may be said, with Dearly equal truth, of the 
better Rajput families. The Minus, or first grade Rajputs, are the mem¬ 
bers of the 22 royal houses, of whom a list is giveu in Mr. Barnes’ 
paragraph 262, and of a few other houses such as the Manhas, Sonkla, 
Bangahlia, Cliohdn, and Rahtor clans, all of which, either now or at some 
former time, have had a Raja to their head in some part of Northern 
India. 

“ Tho Rajput clans of the second grade might more properly be called 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them 
are the Habrols, the Dhatwals, the Indaurias, the N angles, the Gum ban's, 
the Ranes, the Banidls, the Ranats, the Mailes. They marry their 
daughters to the Mians, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. 
In the statements most of the Thakars have been entered as second ciass 
Rajputs, and a few as first class Sudras. Most of the Thakars entered in 
this last class might more properly have been classed as Rdthis. The 
Nurpur Thakars are all no better tlian Ratliis. A Th&kar, if asked in 
what way he is better than a Ratbi, will say that his own manners and 
social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying a 
brother’s widow, &c., arc more like those of the Mian class than those of 
the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, however, is the marriage 
connection ; the Midn will marry a Thakar’s daughter but not a Rathi’s. 
The R&thi’s daughter marries a Thakar. and her daughter can then marry 
a Mian. No one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to be addressed as one. 
The term is understood to convey some degree of slight or insult; the 
distinction between Thakar and Rathi is, however, very loose. A rich 
man of a Ratbi family, like Shib Dial Chaudhri of Chetru, marries his 
daughter to an impoverished Raja and his whole clan gets a kind of step 
and becomes Thakar R&jput. So again a. Raja out riding falls in love with 
a Patial girl herding cattle, and marries her; thereupon the whole clan 
begins to give its daughters to MiSns. The whole thiDg reminds one of 
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the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the 
numbers interested in the struggle are greater here, as a man cannot 
separate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it up with him or 
stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here 
stricter and more formal, and the movement, much slower. 

“ After the R&jputs come the families belonging to the Bes Barn, or 
caste division. I have put the Khatris in this, as they are all traders and 
shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to rank 
with RAjputs. The other castes in this division are the Mahajans, Kaits, 
Suds, and Karars, all bankers, traders and shop-keepers. 

“ The Sudras of the first grade comprise Thakars, Batins, and Kanets 
only! 11 ). The most important tribes among (he second grade Sudras are 
the Ghirths, who much exceed any other tribe of the grades in numbers, 
except in Nurpur, where they are beaten by the Jats. Next after the 
Ghirths and Jats in number come the Lohars, Nais, Kumhars, and 
Tarkhans, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though 
they also own land. This is also true of the Kalals, the Darzis, the 
Bateras, the Chimbas, the Jhiwars, and the SuniyArs. In this grade are 
also found the Sainis, the Hindu Gujars, and the Kolfs, who are purely 
agricultural tribes ; the Lobanaa are also carriers and traders in grains. 
The Bhojkis, GusAins and Jogis bavo or had some priestly avocations. The 
amount of land held by Muhammadans is very insignificant. In Nurpur 
there are a few Syads, Rdwals and Arains; in the other parganas the 
Gfijavs are the only true landholding class among Muhammadans, though 
somo artiznns calling themselves Shekhs (in origin converts from among 
the lowest castes of Hindus), hold small patches. 

“ Among the nich or inferior castes of Hindus, are the JulAhas, the 
Karaunks, the Daugris, ChatnArs, Sarares and Dumnas, whom other 
Hindus look upon as outcastes. Most of them eat the llesh of cows or oxen 
which die a natural death. 

“Of the total cultivated area of KAngra Proper (exclusive of the 
three unsettled jagirs, for which I have no returns of holdings) the 
Brahmans of both grades own about 18 per cent.; the R&jputs of the first 
grade about 6 per cent. ; the Rajputs of the second grade about 15 per 
cent. ; the Khatris, Mahajans, Kaits, Suds, and Karars about 2 per cent.; 
the ThAkars, RAthis, and Kanets about 37 per cent.; the 2nd grade 
Sudras about 19 per cent.; the Muhammadans about 1 per cent. ; and the 
outcast Hindu tribes about 2 per cent. The second class Rajputs, as I 
have said, are really Thakars. The Thakars and Rathis, therefore, own 
between them about half the country, as the share of the Kanets in 
Kangra Proper is very small.” 


CHAP-1, C. 

Population. 

Social and 
proprietary 
importance of 
the different 
castes. 


(i>) See note to p. 74. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY - IN PARC, AN A, KANGBA (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 1867). 
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3,080 
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4,764 

19,543 

42,006 

11,103 

34,420 

1,19,388 
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Muhammadans ... 

3 

660 

1,072 

1,500 

1,600 

7 

16C 

1,783 

3,790 

Outcast Hindu tribes 

16 

1,388 

2,409 

3,808 

3,540 


161 

3,701 

6,088 

Grand Total ... 

341 

17,889 

35,832 

06,405 

93,921 

5,204 

26423 

125,548 

2,71,607 


Remarks. 

First class Brahmans are numerous in this pargetm : about two-thirds of them ate 
Nagarkotias, and the rest arc nearly all Batehrus. They abound most in Rajgiri, Pa lam, 
and Rilila. In the second grade the llojra clan is the only one at all numerous. 

Among first grade Rajputs the Katoch clan heads the list with 1,144 shareholders; next 
come the Goloria with 020, and the Pathania with 625. They mostly live in Rajgiri and 
Palam, In the second grade tlie Ila-brol and Path ill clans are the most numerous. 

There are 706 Maliajan landholders, almost all in Palam. 

Hie first grade Sudras, Rathis and Tluikars, who in other pu.rganas hold between a half 
and a third of the whole area, hero hold less than a sixth : there are 1,111 KanetS in this 
grade, who nearly all belong to Buimahal. 

In point of unmbers the Ghirths comprise 74 per cent, of the second class Sudra laud* 
holders. They livo chiefly in the Kangra Valley, and take there the place which the Rathis 
nod Thakars hold in the rest of the country. 

The Gaddis are of course Hindus, though I have had them shown apart from tho Jdndre, 
or cotton-clad Hindus, as they form, as it were, a distinct nationality. The first class Gaddis 
are divided into Brahmans, Bhats, Rajputs, Khatris, Thakars, Rathis aud Tarkhans, and tha 
second class into Septs, Badis, Hall's, Dhangris and Lohars. Tho Dag is have been entered 
as second class Gaddis, but they properly belong t.o a different nationality, and bear the some 
relation to the Kanets of Bangahal as the Sepia, Badis and Halt's do to the first class Gaddis. 
The R&this are tho most numerous iimong the Gaddis; the Brahmans nnrl Khatris come next. 
These Khatris are not traders or shop-keepers like the men of the same caste name in other 
countries; they are the best class of Gaddis, aud number among them the best shepherds 
and the richost and most influential men. 

In this parganu 3,885 acres of cultivated land, paying 11s. 2,817-13-8. are owned by 
Europeans, and are not included in this statement, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PARGANA NURPDR (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 1867). 
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2nd grade Rajputs 
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31,241 

Total of Rajputs 
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38,749 

Khatris, Mahiijans, 

Knrttrs, Ac. 
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85 
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456 
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72 
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1,393 

1,737 

1st grade Sudras, Thakars, 
and RiUhfs, J&e. 

2nd grade Sudras 

2 

2,757 

3,946 
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. ■ . 
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Muhammadans ... 
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Outcast Hindus ... 
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Grand Total ... 
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4,829 

9,952 

26,671 
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3,407 

27,720 

115,462 

1,22,869 

Jagfr ... ... IM 




... 


... 



1,805 

Total .., 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

1,24,674 


Remarks, 

Among tho first grade Brahmans the Parohtfs are nnmerous in the Tliarra and Kotla 
talukas ; among first class Rajputs the Pat.hanias count 592 shareholders, most of whom 
live in the northern talvkns, though there are a good many also in Khairan. 

Thu Jndaurias take the lead among second grade Rajputs with 977 shareholders, and are 
followed by the Nangle and Anotar elans, whose head-quarters are in Jowali. 

The second class Rajputs and the Thakars and Riithfs, or first grade Sudras, between 
them hold two-thirds of the lands of the poigana. 

Among the second grade Sudra landholders, the Jats are the most nnmerous, counting 
1,374 shareholders. They are found chiefly in talvka Tharra, Jagatpur and Jowali. 

The outcast Hindu tribes own only one-hundredth of the land, a smaller proportion than 
in any other pargana, 


CHAP-1, C. 
Population. 

Social and 
proprietary 
importance of 
the different 
castes. 
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CHAP. I, C. DISTRIBDTION OF PROPERTY IN PARGANA DEHRA (REVISED 

Population. SETTLEMENT, 1867). 
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1st grade Sudras, Thilkars 
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aud Rathis, Ao. 










2nd grade Sudras 
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Total of Sudras ... 
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1,18,215 


XV Kill ARK.?. 


Most of the first grade Brahmans are Nagarkotins, and lire in the Haldim. In the 
seoond grade tho Parasar clan is numerous in the tnlukaa on the eastern side of the pargana. 

- 1 '“nthania*, Go'orins, Sonkles, and Dadwals are tlie most nnnierons BAjpfit clans 
ot the Mian class. The only clans in the pargana , which hare boon classed as second grade 
Kajput, are the Habrol and Gnmmar Kanas’ families. The others who oall themselves 
Kajput have been put correctly enough among the ThAkars and Rathis, who own about half 
the lands of the pargana. 

T wo-thirds of the second grade Stidras are Qhirths, and more than two-thirds of the 
inferior castes are chamdrs and weavers. 
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CHAP. I. C- 
Population- 

Social and 
proprietary 
importance of 
the different 

castes. 


Remarks. 

amonefirfiflruf!!.wliloli inhabits the Tira and Mahal Mori tuhtlat, is the most numerous 
3 337 "flhni-ehnlHo^o . In the second grade the KAshab clan numbers not less than 

next and after it i f S r ^« ar tecs are in NMaunti. The Khnrwril clan in Rajgiri comes 
landholdem in ti ■ ^ anu ’ ^Araban, Sardu, aud Goroi clans. The number of Brahman 
Shon-hienera L V " gana 13 remarkable ; they outnumber the Rajputs ; many of them are 

S3rSE5tJ? as peasant farmers. The Katoch is the most numerous clan of first 

The Kotlph P rin oln ter L b °°,^o S k* 113 Manhae i ••Rose two clans reside chiefly in laluka RAjgiri, 
The Kotlehna clan numbers 372 shareholders in tolulca Kotlebr. 

NAdanntf? tl?p 8 n. de v, i ?" t t t . h , e remarkable cIana are—the DhatwAIs and Patials in 
Mafca] 1 Mori “"I Mahal Mori• the Kanes in Rajgiri; the RAnats in 

Th fi i Tl ™ an< ? Rotlehr i the Hailes in Mahal Mori. 

RAigir^and Mnh a ? Eat V 3 and Kanets; the former are most numerous in 

border of KG™ a, p Morl; tbe Kanets are few in number; they are only found on the eastern 
•C~1 agga ^lSg? • *•* »M» «' “= 8.0* a V form 

the mLth^sid J° ra ^ 0 .vudraa the Ghirtfcs are most numerous ; they live chiefly in Rajgiri on 
mnnv T»fa Ti ° rr T' ar '! ana i on the sonthside in Kotlelir and Nadaunti there are a good 
the rontfrv t, .n Koh . C J“ is P rett y Camerons in Rajgiri • like the Kanet it belongs to 
Hindus in^RniV' - 0 fnKtongra Proper. I believe this clan is treated as outcast by other 
several Hmoon.. ri ’° 0 ^ 30 ’ n ant ^ °G'er countries to the east; the clan hag 

fallen thmno.li , ern P te ^ to £ 6 t the Katooh Raja td remove the ban, but tbe negotiations have 

are as ,IhL T the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the chw&r, 
are as usual, the most numerous, 
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CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Brahmans, 


Barnes, § 256. 


The distinguishing feature in the population of the District is 
the enormous preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan 
element, the latter being * represented only by isolated colonies of 
immigrants, while the mass of the population has preserved the 
ancient faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. The 
circumstance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes of the District, their caste divisions and customs, for which 
study fortunately thero is ample material in the reports of Messrs. 
Barnes and Lyall. (12) According to a general, though now exploded, 
impression, the Brahman caste is a homogeneous whole, whose 
members, knowing no internal distinction amongst themselves, are 
united in one vast conspiracy against the social and religious liberty 
of tho “ inferior castes.” As illustrating the real state of the case, 
Mr. Barnes’ account of the ramifications of Brahman caste in this 
District is a valuable contribution to the existing store of informa¬ 
tion. The Brahmans of Kangra Proper number noarly one-seventh 
of the entire population (109,000 in 1901). Almost without excep¬ 
tion, they profess themselves to belong to the great Sarsut (Saraswat) 
family, but recognize an infinity of internal sub-divisions. Tho first 
distinction to be drawn is that between Brahmans who follow, and 
Brahmans who abstain from, agriculture. Those who have never 
defiled their hands with the plough, but have restricted themselves 
to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Bnlhmans; 
while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandly 
retain indeed the name, but are no longer acknowledged by their 
brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people at large. In 
the days when these hills were the seats of petty independent 
princes,' in every principality the Brahmans were arranged into 
classes of different degrees of purity. Tho Raja was always con¬ 
sidered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably 
at the counsel of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the 
brotherhood. In these graduated lists no account was ever taken 
of the zartnnddr, or cultivator Brahmans ; these were left to them¬ 
selves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the day5 of Raja Dharm 
Chand, the two great tribes of Kangra Brahmans—the Nagarkotias 
(from Nagarkot, the ancient name of Kangra) and the Bhaterus— 
were formally sub-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias, Dharm 
Chand established thirteen different families, as follows (i:i) :— 


Pandit, 

Misr, 

Rebna or Raina (Kantb), 
Ponjkarn, 


N%, 

Paroliit, 

Beclbirch, 

Sotri, 

JBipp (since extinct), 


Dichat, 
Awasti, 
U pada, 
A chari. 


( 12 ) Mr. Barnes’ Report (paragraphs 253—294) from which the following paragraphs 
are quoted almost verbatim, contains a peculiarly -valuable summary of information 
the accuracy and completeness of which is further vouched for by Mr. Lyall at 
paragraph 72 of his Report. 

( 13 J These details are given loss on account of any intrinsic interest than ns a 
striking instance of endless ramifications. 
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At tlio same time the Bliaterus, or the rival tribe, were also 
definitely disposed of. They were divided into two great classes, 
Pahka and Kachha ; and those again are sub-divided into famlies :— 


Dind, 

Dohru, 

Sin'tu, 


Tugnefc, 
Ghd.hr u, 
Sugahe, 
Chapal, 


Fakka Bhateru. 
Polialu, 

Ruklii. 

Pam bar 


Awasti Ohitu. 
Kharappa Nag, 
Misr Kdtu. 


Sacua Bhateru. 
Cbatwan, 

Awasti Khar Gajnu, 
Awasti Tharknu, 
Awasti Uphrial, 


Nag Goslu 
Maiil Misr, 

Achari PotliiAr, 
Pandit Barswal. 
Gbogre. 


To these may be added the Nag Pandrik. Brahmans of the 
Nag guts worship the snakes after which they are named and avoid 
injuring them. 

Similarly the Sarnakri Rajputs, the Bararu Bhats and the 
Jararu do not cut or injure the trees after which they are named, 
while the former at least also worship the tree. 

The origin of the names of the Pandrik, Kharappa, and Ghoslu 
clans is accounted for by the people as follows :— 

In Sammat 1500 of Vikarmaditya, a Raja of the Kangra 
district, Dharm Cliand by name, celebrated the jag (feast) cere¬ 
mony, in order to aebievo Iris desire, that Bnilimans should not 
object to receiving darts from his hands. In this jag the Brahmans 
wero asked to receive dans. One of them acceded to the request 
of the Raja and accepted dans from his hands. The Raja being 
much pleased with the Brahman proclaimed him a Pandrik by caste. 
Pandrik is tho snake which is regarded as the eldest son of Bashki 
Nag. Thus the Pandriks became the highest class of the Brahmans. 


Another Brahman, who had refused to receive dans wa s called 
Goslu by caste. Goslu is a snake of a very low and harmless type. 
The third Brahman who opposod the acceptance of dan and was 
angry on seeing the first Brahman receiving it was named 
Kharappa (a hooded serpent) which is an extremely venomous 
snake. 


In Goler and Niirpur, once the inheritance of hill chieftains, 
similar gradations exist. The Brahmans there also have assorted 
themselves into classes, which it is unnecessary to detail, of different 
degrees of purity, the agricultural Brahmans being always at the 
bottom of the scale. 

Perhaps in all the hills the Nagarkotias rank the highest. 
They intermarry usually among themselves, and in no case give 
their daughters to another tribe. A Bhateru woman is sometimes 
admitted to tho honour of their alliance, but a Bhateru cannot 
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aspire to a Nagarkotia bride. In the same manner the Bhaterus 
marry among themselves, condescending to take wives from the 
class next below them, bnt never reciprocating the favour, and thus 
the chain is extended until the last link is attained. Taken as a 
whole, they are all connected ; for each class gives bi’ides to the one 
above and receives from the one immediately below them. Thus, in 
the last grade, the male members have a limited field whence to 
select wives, for there are none below them to extend their range; 
and in the highest grade the difficulty is to obtain an eligible hus¬ 
band, for thore are none above them worthy to espouse their 
daughters. The same cause among the Rajput tribes has been the 
chief incentive to female infanticide ; but, to their honour, be it said, 
the Nagarkotias were never accused of this crime. On the contrary, 
they rear their daughters with tender care and on their marriage 
impoverish themselves to confer a- dowry worthy of their name and 
exalted caste. Bo far do they carry their scruples to exonerate the 
bridegroom from all expenses that they refuse to partake of any 
hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and will not even drink 
water in the village where he resides/ 17 ’ 

The purer Brahmans, who abstain from agriculture, by no 
means restrict themselves to sacerdotal duties ; they will hold land, 
though they will not consent to cultivate it; they lend money, 
engage in service, discharge village offices such as that of lambarddr 
or patwdri, and will enter on almost any secular pursuit which prom¬ 
ises a subsistence. The majority of them know no language 
except the current dialect of the hills. Some are sufficiently 
acquainted with the Sanskrit character to read the texts appointed 
for ceremonies; but few indeed are entitled to rank as pandits, or 
persons learned in the Hindu scriptures. The hill Brahman will not 
associate with tlio same caste from the plains. Both profess mutual 
distrust, and neither will partake of bread cooked by the other. The 
hill Brahman eats flesh, which the Brahman of the plains religiously 
eschews. He is still regarded with considerable reverence. The 
usual salutations from all classes, the king or the peasant, are pain 
pauntle (I fall at your feet), or mat-ha tehe (I bow my forehead in 
submission). In returning these courtesies, the Brahman says ashir 
bad to the higher class, such as Rajputs, and charanji kalydn to the 
other castes who are worthy of any recognition at all. Besides the 
Brahmans already alluded to, many of the Gaddis, or shepherds of 
the higher hills (as to whom, see below), are Brahmans. These are 
found associating with Khatris and men of other castes, all known by 
the common name of Gaddis/ 15 ’ and all sharing one common profes¬ 
sion, pasturing their flocks among the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar. 

An interesting discussion of the origin of the various Brahman 
tribes of India will be found in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa/ 18 ’ 

(W) This, however, is by no means peculiar to this or any class of Brahmans. The 
custom is found throughout the Province. 

Utt Gad, from Gadariya, a Hindi word for shepherd, Gddar, an ewe. 

(is) Yol. I, pp- 242-265. 
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Speaking of the Himalayan Brahmans, with special reference to this 
District, he finds traces of three distinct elements, cultivator 
Brahmans, and the orthodox Nagarkotias and Bhaterus. The 
cultivator Brahmans he would hold to be either descendants from 
the ancient Aryan emigrants from the plains, who being the first 
comers of their race were forced to submit to various degrees of 
compromise, and to mix with the surrounding population; or 
remnants of the primitive aristocracy of the high lands whom the 
new-comers, unable to subdue entirely, were obliged to admit to a 
nominal equality. He inclines to think that they derive their 
origin chiefly from the first, but probably from both sources. The 
Brah mans again, who are included in the orthodox classifications, 
are those who, in later days, had flocked to the courts of the petty 
sovereigns, the successive waves of immigration, which have arrived 
within historic times, being carefully preserved in the various 
classes. Another fact to be noted is that, whatever the influence 
acquired by the Brahman immigrants, they have never obtained a 
footing on the hills as popular priests. The public ministration at 
the temples has always continued in tho hands of the original natives 
of the country, the Bhojkis being, as has been pointed out, a class 
quite distinct from the Brahman caste. 

The Pujarfs of the shrines in the Kangra and Simla hills havo 
grown into a distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of a 
mixed collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Jogis, who all 
intermarried. Those of the great shrines, such as Jawalamukhi 
and Bhawan, are called Bhojkis. They are all priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to be a corruption of Pdjki. The Bhojkis are said 
by Mr. Barnes to be “not Brahmans, though they are the hereditary 
priests of these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread ; 
they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and 
are a debauched and profligate set; the men aro constantly in the 
courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their 
loose morality.” Colonel Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
wrote of them as follows :— 

“ The Bhojkis are a unique feature of this District. They are attached 
to the great temples at K&ngra and Jawalamukhi, and are supported by 
the income. They claim to be Sarsut Brahmans; but, if so, have certainly- 
sunk in the social scale, as no ordinary Br&hmans would eat kachi roti with 
them. They appear to occupy much the same position as the G-angaputras 
of Benares, and the probability is that they are mere jogis who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they have 
entered. The word is evidently connected with the Sanskrit root bhoj, to 
feed, and is taken from the nature of their duties. They intermarry among 
themselves, and with a class of jogis called Bodha PanditsJ 1 ") They are 
very quarrelsome, litigious and profligate, and may be well characterized 
by the famous epithet 'opOoipoiTQavKofavToducoTaXaeKwpos which, if I 


(W) The Bhojkis also hold the shrines at Chinipurni and at Naina Dpvi in the Sola 
Singhi range. The Bhojkis of Bhawan will take wives from, but not give daughter* 
to, the Bhojkis of the other shrines, 
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remember right, was translated ‘ early rising, base informing, sad litigious, 
plaguy fellows/ ” 

Chamarwa Brahmans are not fennel in this District. The 
Masands who are Chamars by caste and are literate people serve as 
Parohits, and conduct ceremonies on nuptials as well as funeral 
occasions. None of the Chamar castes however would perform a 
ceremonial function without consulting a Brahman. 

The figures for Rajputs are perhaps of somewhat doubtful value, 
as the line of demarcation between Rajput and Thakar is by no 
means clearly marked. In the Census of 1901, 154,000 people 
returned themselves as Rajputs. 

Any member of a royal house, belonging to the Dogra Circle of 
principalities across the Ravi, or to the Jullundur Circle on this side 
of the river is essentially Rajput. Those also with whom they con¬ 
descend to marry are included under this honourable category. The 
name is assumed by many other races in the hills, but by the general 
feelibg of the country the appellation of Rajput is the legitimate 
right of those only to whom it is here restricted. The following is 
a list of the Dogra and Jullundur Chiefs, Avith the designations of 
their clans, derived usually from the names of the countries over 
Avhich they once exercised dominion : — 


LIST OF ROYAL CLANS. 


JCMUNDCR ClRCTjK, 

Dogra Circle. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Chamba . 


Ckambial, 

Chamba 

Chambial. 

Ndrpur .. 


Pathania. 

Bnsauli . 

Bilauria. 

Goler 


Goleria. 

Bhadu 

Bhadwal. 

Datarpur 


Dadwal. 

Mankofc 

Mankotia. 

Blba . 


Sibaia. 

Biudralta 

Bind rill. 

Jaswan . 


Jaswal. 

Jasrauta ... *.• 

Jasrautia. 

Kangra . 


Katoch, 

Samba ... 

Sambial. 

Kotlehr ... 


Kotlehria, 

Jammu 

Jamuw&l. 

Mandi 


Mandial. 

Bhoti 

Bhotia. 

Suket . 


Sukator. 

Kisbatwar . 

Kishfcwaria. 

Kulu . 

... 

Koli. 

Badrawar . 

Badrawaria. 


It will be observed that the Chamba principality ranks in both 
groups, the reason being that the territory is divided by the Ravi. 
The origin of some of the clan designations is not immediately appa¬ 
rent. For instance, the Nurpur family are called Pathanias, (19) the 

( 19 ) Of. Patanti or the Pa tan country the name o£ a small chak in the Pathanakot 
Tahsil of Gurdaspur, Mr. E. G. Bayley, however, thus explains the origin of the name 
Pathania:— 

“ They claim descent from the Tunwars of Delhi, and are said to have got their 
present appellation, because three of their kings in succession were employed by the 
Moghul Emperors in subduing the Patbdns. The death of one of them is said to have 
given rise to the name of the “ Hindu Kush.” He was ordered to march in winter by 
a dangerous pass in the range to surprise an enemy on the other side. On entering 
the pass with his army (of his own Bajput clans) he was told that there was such 
danger of avalanches that it was absolutely necessary to enjoin a strict silence through¬ 
out his ranks. He is Baid to have replied that he was a Bajput, and himself a deota, 
and would show fear of neither man nor spirit, and he directed that they should march 
with every trumpet sounding and every drum beating. They proceeded accordingly 
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Datarpur race Dadwals, and so on. The Dadwftls are called from CHAP- I,C. 
Dada, a fort on the Beds, now belonging to Sfba, whence they Population, 
seceded. Katoch, the clan appellation of the Kangra house, is taken , . 
from the ancient name of the principality. The Bilaurias deduce ]pu s * 

their name from Bilawar, a term promiscuously used with Bisauli to 
represent their country. 

The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by Barnes > § 264 ' 
the honourable title of Midn. When accosted by their inferiors, 
they receive the peculiar salutation of jai diet , offered to no other 
caste. Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged. 

The inferior, for there are endless gradations even among the Mians, 
first offers the salutation, and the courtesy is usually returned. In 
former days great importance was attached to this salutation; 
unauthorized assumption of the privilege was punished as a mis¬ 
demeanour by heavy fine and imprisonment. The Baja, however, 
could extend the honour to high-born Rajputs not strictly belonging 
to a royal clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkles or the Manilas. 

Any deviation from the austere rules of the caste was sufficient to 
deprive the offender of tho salutation, and the loss was tantamount 
to excommunication. The Rajpdts delight to recount stories illus¬ 
trating the value of this honour and the vicissitudes ondured to 
prevent its abuse. The Raja Dhian Singh, the Sikh Minister, him¬ 
self a Jamuwal Mian, desired to extort the jai diet, from Raja Bir 
Singh, the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held in his possession the 
grant of a jdgir valued at Rs. 25,000, duly signed and sealed by 
Ran jit Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until tho Nurpur 
chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bfr Singh 
was a Raja by a long line of ancestors, and Dhian Singh was a Raja 
only by favour of Ranjit Singh. The hereditary chief refused to 
compromise his honour, and preferred beggaiy to affluence rather 
than accord the jai dia to one who, by the rules of the brotherhood, 
was his inferior. The derivation of the phrase is said to be from 
the words jai (victory) and dev (Idrig), the expression being equiva¬ 
lent to vive le roi , or hail the king. 

A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must Bame», § 265 . 
scrupulously observe four fundamental maximsHe must never 
drive the plough ; he must never give his daughter in marriage to 
an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank; he must never 
accept money in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter; and his 
female household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice 
against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all; that step 
can never be recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged 
salutation; he is reduced to the second grade of Rajputs ; no Mian 
will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in the social 

and as the sun rose the avalanches descended and overwhelmed the Rija and 5,000 of 
his devoted host.” (Proceedings of the A. S, Bengal, 1853, page 205). The word 
Pathinkot is doubtless derived from the Pathinia Rijputs whose raj formerly ex¬ 
tended as far we3t as the Ravi. 
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CHAP. I, C. scale to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life he is 

Population, made to feel his degraded position. In meetings of the tribe and at 
, marriages Rajputs undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals 
]putg ' with the hal-bdh or plough-driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; 
and many, to avoid the indignity of exclusion, never appear at 
public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as old as 
the Hindu religion. Some say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the 
bosom of mother earth with an iron ploughshare; others declare 
that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxon to labour. The 
probable reason is that the legitimate weapon of the military class 
is the sword; the plough is the badge of a lower walk in life ; and 
the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a 
l’enunciation of the privileges of caste, tly) but the prejudice is getting 
less daily. 

Barms, § 266 . The gift of a daughter to one of an inferior caste is scarcely a 
more pardonable offence than agriculture. Even Ranjft Singh in 
the height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this pre¬ 
judice. The Raja of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather 
than ally his sisters to Dhian Singh, himself a Mian of the Jammu 
stock, but not the equal of the Katoch prince. The Rajputs of 
Kathgarh near ISTurpur voluntarily Bet fire to their houses and im¬ 
molated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjft Singh’s 
alliance; and when Mian Padma, a Pathania, married his daughter 
to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of 
Ranjft Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the 
jai dia, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. 
The seclusion of their women is also maintained with severe strict¬ 
ness. The dwellings of Rajputs can always be recognised by one 
familiar with the country. The houses ai’e placed in isolated posi¬ 
tions, either on the crest of a hill which commands approaches on 
all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preseved to form an 
impenetrable screen. Where natural defences do not exist, an 
artificial growth is promoted to afford the necessary privacy. In 
front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from the house, 
stands the mandi or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one 
unconnected with the household can venture to intrude. A privileged 
stranger who has business with the master of the house may by 
favour occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character 
are allowed to come even thus far. A remarkable instance of the 
extremes to which this seclusion is carried is recorded by Mr. Barnes 
as having occurred within his experience. A Katoch’s house in the 
Mandi territory accidentally caught fire in broad day. There was 
no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather 
than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments and were 

(i») The objection is to the plough. A spade or other implement is not under a similar 
ban. Numbers of Rajpiits hare taken to work in the tea plantations where the plough 
it not used and many are now taking even to the plough, driven by necessity. 
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sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their parents 
must travel in covered palanquins and those too poor to afford a con¬ 
veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets 
and ravines. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Barnes wrote :■— 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajputs cling 
to these deep-rooted prej udices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes 
attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to maintain their fancied 
purity. In the waste land which abounds in the hills a livelihood is offered 
to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread ; but this alterna¬ 
tive involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather 
follow any precarious pursuit than submit to the disgrace. Some lounge 
away their time on the tops of the mouptains, spreading nets for the 
capture of hawks; many a day they watch in vain, subsisting on berries 
and on game accidentally entangled in their nets ; at last when fortune 
grants them success they despatch the priae to their friends below, who 
tame and instruct the bird for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at 
home and pass their time in sporting either with a hawk, or, if they can 
afford it, with a gun; one Rajput beats the bushes, and the other carries 
the hawk ready to he sprung after auy quarry that rises to the view. At 
the close of the day, if they have been successful they exchange the game 
for a little meal, aud thus prolong existence over another span. The 
marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs returning from 
the fields, aud in the same manner barter flesh for the necessaries of life. 
However, the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take to 
the plough, and the number of seceders daily increases. Our administra¬ 
tion, though just and liberal, has a levelling tendency ; service is no 
longer to be procured ; and to many the stern alternative has arrived of 
taking to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the 
pangs of hunger, and death. So long as any resource, remains the fatal 
step will be postponed, but if is easy to foresee that the struggle cannot 
be long projected; necessity is a hard task master, and sooner or later 
the pressure of want will eventually overcome the scruples of the most 
bigoted.”' 20 ! 

This picture is hardly true to life at the present day. ■ For one 
thing the profits derivable from land are much greater than they 
were 50 years ago. In the next place the field of employment for 
those who do not use the plough has increased enormously. Many take 
service in the army and in the civil employ of Government and are 
able to make considerable remittances to their families at home. 

Each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions. As the family 
increased, individuals left the court to settle on some estate in the 
country, and their descendants, though still retaining the generic 
appellation of the race, are farther distinguished by the name of the 
estate with which they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, 

( 20 ) Mr. Barnes’ words are here quoted as they stand ; but it must be remembered 
they were written -50 years ago ; and 50 years have worked a great change. The 
following is from Mr. Lyall’s Report, Para. 6(5: “In Mr Barnes’ account of the 
population he makes refraining from agriculture the line of distinction between the 
first and second class of Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at 
refraining from ploughing. There are many Brahman families who are too proud 
to plough, but very few who do not do any other kind of field work themselves- 
Nowa-days the same may be said, wiih nearly equal truth, of the better Rdjp&t families.” 
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though not so frequently, the designation of the ancestor furnishes 
a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathanias or Ndrpur 
Mians, there are twenty-two recognized sub-divisions ; the Golerias 
are distributed into thirteen distinct tribes; the Katoch clan has 
four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de¬ 
nominations. A Rajput interrogated by one who he thinks will 
understand these refined distinctions will give the name, not of his 
clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no detail, but 
ranges himself under 1 the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput. 

Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races with 
whom they are connected by marriage. The honour of the alliance 
draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not easy to 
indicate the line which separates the Rajput from the clans immedi¬ 
ately below him, known in the hills by the appellation of Thakar (2l) 
and Rathi. The Mian would restrict the term Rajput to those of 
royal descent; while the Rathi naturally seeks a broader definition, 
so as to include his own pretensions. The limit here given on the 
authority of Mr. Barnes is probably just; and those only are legi¬ 
timately entitled to rank as Rajputs who are themselves the members 
of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. (22) Among 
these tribes the most eminent are the Manlius, Jarial and Sonkla 
Rajputs. The two former are indeed branches of the Jamuwal clan, 
to which they are considered but little inferior. They occasionally 
receive the salutation of jai dia and very few of them engage in 
agriculture. Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction 
in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or Ednas, 
whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of the Bdjds 
themselves. These petty chiofs have long since been dispossessed, 
and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of Edna is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mians. The principal families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiara, 
Pathiar, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwal, and other localities. Besides 
these, the following races occupy a high rank:—The Indauria, 
Malhotar, Salaria, Bkrchandar, Ladhiaracb, Patial, Chib, Jar61, 
Bhugalia and others which it would be tedious to record. All these 
tribes affect most of the customs of Raputs. They select secluded 
spots for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have generally 
taken to agriculture. In this particular consists their chief distinc¬ 
tion from the Mians. 

In 1876-7 Col. Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner, attested 
the following classification of the Rajput septs in this District:— 

1st Class.- —Katoch, Gnleria, etc. ( Vide list in Hoshiarpur Gazetteer). 

( 21 ) The Thakars constitute the higher grades of the Ratbi group. See note 
following. 

( 22 ) The sliding scale established by this distinction is well illustrated by the 
passage extracted from Mr. Lyall’s .Report and already quoted in the discussion of 
hie classified figures for castes (page 61). 
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2nd Class. —Jarial, Manbas, Saunkla, Laddu, Dod, Ghorewah, Pathi- 
ivoh, and Harbrol, 

3rd Class. —Pafci&l, Kanthw&l, Changra, Guhaina, Bhabauria, Malohter, 
BkancMri, Jaggi, Kharwal, Garl, Saugotra, Bagsotra, and Gomra. 

4th Class (Rathi but superior).—Nanw^rak, Muugla, Dagohia, Mehta, 
Charina, Naridl, Dhuridl, Ghunial, Bbateria, ICaledia and Takol. 

5th Class (Rathi but inferior).—■Khanauria, Sandinia, Lasai, Barwdl, 
Alerbia, Saklahia, Bharain, Samania, Bhauwdl, Thandole, Darbidl, Bhnl- 
dnia, Bhotia, Sanarcb, GInitial, Dhattn, Dhangu, Magnwdl, Dabtidn, Naru, 
Mangleru, Katuhia, Bhakharia, Kharwdrs, Gbalydl, Sudar, Riyal, Rangra, 
Siohia, Thalwdl, biaur, Batotia, Saprhia, Dolakh, Karenu, Sahotra, Cha». 
liotra, Garr, Bareha, Gorria, Ghonalia, Botri, Dan]la, Andrenia, Dbatyal, 
Kharydl, Badhmarna, Daroga, Salohar, Katwal, Taparydl, Kale, Dbarwal, 
Sodidl, Jauila, Baiidharwdl, Kathduia, Bang, Kanait, Bharerhia, Gadhwdl, 
Dadwdl, Gudahria, Phalwaria, Nanohlia, Bhagwdbia, Ganotra, Dbulia, 
Dogi’u, Banydl, Bandle, and Dliatydlia. 

The Rathis muster a large number (51,000, in 1901). They 
are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the 
Niirpur and Hamirpur Tabsils. The Rathis and the Ghirths con¬ 
stitute the two great cultivating tribes in Kangra Proper and the 
hills below it, where they fill much the same position as do the 
Kanets (compare Volume IT) in the parts to the east. In all level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce 
exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where 
the crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to com¬ 
pensate the husbandman, the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to 
find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded 
hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations created by the different localities 
have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and 
character. The Rathis generally are a robust and handsome race; 
their features are regular and well defined; their colour usually 
fair; and their limbS athletic as if exercised and invigorated by the 
stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, 
the Ghirth is dark and coarse-featured'; his body is stunted and 
sickly ; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race; and the reflec¬ 
tion ' occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the soil, 
however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not 
equally adapted to the development of the human frame. The 
Rathis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take 
little or no part in the labours of the field. In origin they belong 
neither to the Rajput nor to the Sudra class, but are apparently an 
amalgamation of both. Some Rathis wear the ymeo (see note to 
p. 81). Though they appear to be degenerate Rajputs yet as they 
approximate more to the Ghirths than to the Rajputs proper, they 
should, if they are to be definitely classified, be classed as Sudras. 
Their ranks are being constantly increased by defections from the 
Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput 
father by a Sudra mother would be styled a Rathi, and accepted as 
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such by the brothorhood. The septs of the Rathls are innumerable ; 
no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. They 
are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed 
their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Rathi is 
cog nis ant only of the sects which immediately surround him. They 
form a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and he has little 
idea of the extent and ramifications of his tribe. The higher septs 
only are generally styled Thakars. These are affronted at being 
called Ra thls , although they do not affect to be pure Rajputs. The 
Ratios generally assume the thread of caste. They avoid wine, and 
are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits. They take 
money for their daughters, or exchange them; a practice reprobated 
by the shastrds and not countenanced by the highest caste. On the 
death of an elder brother, the widow lives with the next brother, 
or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value 
from the husband she selects. Altogether, the Rathls are the 
best hill subjects of the Government; their manners are simple, 
quiet and unaffected; they are devoted to agriculture, not 
unacquainted with the use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and 
loyal. (23) 

The Ghirths or Ohangs (the latter designation being merely 
another name for Ghirths prevalent in the neighbourhood of Niirpur 
and Harlpur, as Bahti is prevalent for the same people in the lower 
hills to the east) are sub-divided into numerous septs. The total 
number of Ghirths in the District in 1901 was 120,000.. There is 
a common saying that there are 360 varieties of race, and that the 
sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive. The Ghirths 
predominate in the valleys of Palarn, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dun or Harlpur Valley and are scattered 
elsewhere in every portion of the District, generally possessing the 
richest lands and the most open spots in the hills. The Ghirths 
rank as Sudras, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities 
wherein they are found. The open valleys, although containing the 
finest lands, * are also the only accessible portions of the hills. The 
more refined castes preferred tho advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
though accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They 
abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women 
were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. The Ghirths are a 
most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole 
year in the various processes of agriculture. As the rains set in they 
are engaged in planting out the young rice, the staple commodity of 
the valleys. For this purpose the fields are worked into mud, nearly 
two feet deep—an operation in which the women take a prominent 


(23) A local proverb gives a less favourable version of the Kathl’s character: ‘ Kala 
Kharappa—dungi choi—fi&thi mitar na karige koi.’ 1 The E«thi is like a cobra 
erect, or a deep stream. Let no one make a friend of him.’ 
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part, standing all day in the field up to their knees in mire, with CHAP-1. C. 
their petticoats looped to their waists. The rice is subjected to population, 
several weedings, and when ready for the sickle, the women help Gbirlhg 
to reap, stock and winnow the grain. These labours are not con¬ 
cluded before the time for winter sowings, when a similar though 
perhaps lighter round of toil commences for another crop. In 
addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women carry 
wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets 
for sale. From these details it will be perceived that the Ghirths 
have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance 
must be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. To look B*ma, § 276. 
at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. 

The men are short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which 
equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly in complexion, with little 
or no hair on their faces. Both men and women have coarse features, 
more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger 
women may be called pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to 
spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very 
litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows; 
and though intemperate, they are still thrifty. A Ghirth seldom 
wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another 
they are honest and truthful; and altogether their character, though 
less peaceable and manly than that of the Ratbi, has many valuable 
traits. The Ghirths being Siidras, do not wear the janeo, or thread 
of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom, exchange 
them. A widow is expected to marry her husband’s brother, who, 
if she left his protection, was entitled by the law of the country to 
her restitution. (24) 

The Gosains used to be the wealthiest capitalists of the District. 

The Mahajans and Suds have uoav outstripped them. Numerically, m™*!, 5 279. 
the most important of the commercial tribes is that of the Khatrls 
(7,000), to whose hands the petty trade of the District is mostly 
confined. After them rank Kaits, Karars, and Buds. The Kait of 
the hills is not identical with the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to 
the Vaisya, or commercial class, and ranks with Mahajans, wearing 
the janeo, or sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is a Sudra, 
and is not entitled to assume the janeo . All these classes give large 
sums for brides, and their matrimonial arrangements are tho most 
complicated and difficult of all the systems in vogue in the hills. 

It is not unusual for five or six families to enter into a species of 
confederacy, by which each party is bound to give a bride and to receive 
one in exchange; the intricacies are most puzzling; and when 
disputes arise it is almost impossible to unravel the tangled skein. 

Ils. 80Q is not an extraordinary price to pay for a wife, while 

(24) For some notee of interest on the Ghirth Customs, their Proverbs and R’waj- 
i-ain see the Monograph on the Ghirths (No. Ill of the Punjab Ethnography). 

The Hihdra sept is supposed to have the power of injuring children by sorcery. 

The men are employed as navvies, and are not numerous. 
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Khatris will pay Rs. 2,000. The term Kardr is used contemptu¬ 
ously by Rajputs to stigmatize any one of their race who shows 
effeminacy or want of courage.* 26 ' 

Among the religious orders in tho hills, the most remarkable are 
the Gosains, who are found principally in the neighbourhood of 
Nadaun and Jawalamukhi, but are also scattered in small numbers 
throughout the District. They are an enterprising and sagacious 
tribe. By the rules of their caste retail negociations are inter¬ 
dicted, and their dealings are exclusively wholesale. Thus they 
possess almost a monopoly of the trade in opium, which they buy 
up in Kulu and carry down to the plains of the Punjab. They 
speculate also in charas, shawl-wool, and cloth. Their transactions 
extend as far as Haidarabad in the Dakhan, and, indeed, over the 
whole continent of India. The Gosains are distinguished by the 
general name of Dasnami or Saniasi, and are divided, as the former 
name implies, into ten tribes. The prevalent tribe in these hills is 
Giri, the name of the sect being adopted as a patronymic by all the 
members, as, for instance, Fateh Gir, Bahadar Gir, Mani Gir, &c. 
The founder of this caste was one Shankar Acharaj, whose ten 
pupils are the patriarchs of the ton sects into which the brother¬ 
hood is distributed. By strict rules, they should live a life of 
celibacy, recruiting their ranks by adopting disciples ( chelds) from 
pure tribes, who may be willing to devote their offspring to become 
Gosains. But in these hills this prohibition is seldom observed, and 
most of the Gosains yield to the temptations of marriage. Sons, 
however, are net eligible to succeed to the inheritance of the 
father, whose heirs are his adopted disciples. Those who marry are 
styled gharbdri and live by agriculture. Mattddri Gosains remain in 
religious communities, and, though they do not marry, they keep 
women. 

The Gosains are sub-divided among themselves into small 
colleges ( akhdra ), each with a recognised head or mahant, who has 
the supreme control over all the property, personal and real, belong¬ 
ing to the community, tho other members of the fraternity being 
dependent upon his bounty for the share they may receive of the 
common wealth. When a mahant feels' that his end is near, he 
elects one of his disciples, by word of mouth, to succeed him. His 
election is seldom disputed. Should the mahant die suddenly with¬ 
out having nominated a successor, the fraternity meet together, and 
with the aid of other Gosains proceed to elect one of their number 
to the vacant office. After installation the new mahant proceeds to 
a second ceremony of even greater interest, the distribution of the 
deceased mahant's effects, in which he is guided by no rule, but 
simply by his estimate of the relative worth a nd capacity of each of 


(26) A local proverb runs “ Koan, Kariran, kutian, basah na karna sutean.’’ ‘ Do 
not trust a crow, a Kurar or a dog, even asleep.’ Another says : “ Dam Karar&n 
bas pea, tan budbi ao jao.” When the Karar holds the purse-strings, the old woman 
has to make many visits— i.e., before she gets reasonable terms.' 
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his disciples. This distribution (called bhanddra), strange as it may 
appear, is seldom contested or impugned. A Gosain’s body is not 
burned but buried, and over his remains a shrine is raised, dedicated 
to Mahadeo, and called a Samddh. Every Gosain, at decease, is 
supposed to be incorporated with the divinity of Mahadeo. The 
ceremony of admitting a chela or disciple is very simple. His choti, 
the tuft which every Hindu cherishes on the crown of his head, is 
first severed by the Guru, or master. The hair is then closely 
shaved, and the- Guru-mantar, or incantation, being read, the chela 
is duly initiated. This is the account given of the Gosains by Mr. 
Barnes, but now they are not the great capitalists that they were, 
though they still hold almost a monoply of the Kulu opium trade, 
and the great pakka residences and warehouses erected in former 
years at Jawalamukhi are mostly empty, if not in rains. 

The Jogis of the hills are jogis only in name. They livo by 
begging and also engage in agriculture. They observe no tenets to 
distinguish them from ordinary Hindus. They are a separate race, 
marrying among themselves alone, but following no peculiar 
professions. 

The Gaddis (9,000) are the most remarkable race in the hills. In 
features, manners, dress, and dialect they differ fundamentally from 
all the rest of the population. They reside exclusively upon the 
snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few have 
wandered down into the valleys which skirt tho base of the chain, but 
the great majority live on the heights above. They are found from 
an elevation of 8,500 or 4,000 feet, up to 7,000 feet, above which 
altitude there is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition 
of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their 
ancestors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which were at 
that period almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is a generic name 
under Avhich are included Brahmans, Khatris, a few Rajputs, Ratbis 
and Thakurs. The majority, however, are Khatris, and the sub¬ 
divisions of the caste correspond with those of the Khatris of the 
plains/ 371 Impure castes such as Badi's, Sipis, Halis, &c., are also 


( 26 ) For many interesting notes on the Uaddis see the Monograph (No. II) of the 
Punjab Ethnography by tho late Mr. E. O'Brien, O. S. 

( 2J ) This is not apparently borne out by the list of Khatris’ got$ given in the 
Monograph. The following are the yoU of the Kbatri Gaddis, as supplied by 
Bakbird, Gaddi, and is given for what it is wortb :— 


Bargain 

l’hatn 

Korara 

Mogii 

Sundhu 

Kahlu 

Thakleg 

Sahnd 

Bhundu 


(Sinri) Tlmlckar 
(Lalhal) Kajput 
'Bargain 
Chapetu 
Jhurain 

Bihant 

Bihan 

(Marthan) Thakkar 
Chugainu 


Thosarn 
Badan 
Oh&dld 
Gsloti 
Bakhre 
Dagran- 
Chaledi 
Magletu 
Bhatelu 

, Thakru 

The sheep are worshipped at the full moon in Asarh—an instance of that 
worship of the means of livelihood which is prevalent in the whole of India, 
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styled Gaddi's. The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural 
race. The greater portion of their wealth consists of flocks of sheep 
and goats, which they feed half the year (the winter months) in the 
valley of Kangra, and in Suket and Mandi, and for the other half 
drive across the range into Chamba and Lnhnl. They hold lands on 
this side and also in Chamba, and in former days were considered 
subject to both States. At the present day the bold of the Chamba 
chief over them has materially relaxed, and many continue all the 
year round on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance 
whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with these simple people, when¬ 
ever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty into 
the Chamba treasury. But British institutions have taught them 
greater independence, and the infraction of this custom is now more 
frequent than tho observance. Two rupees for every hundred head 
of sheep or goats are paid to the Government as pasturage tolls. 
Many Gaddi's cultivate a winter crop of wheat in Kangra, and, 
returning with their flocks, grow summer or rain crop at Barmaur 
on the other side of the snow. They wear clothes of homespun 
cloth, the produce of thoir own flocks. The head-dress of the men 
is a remarkable highpeaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the 
ears, in cases of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with 
a garland of dried flowers, a tuft of feathers or a string of redheads, 
the seeds of parasitical plants growing in the forest. The rest of 
their dress is a frock made very capacious and loose, secured round 
tho waist with a black woollen cord. In the body of this frock, the 
Gaddi stores the most miscellaneous articles. His own meal tied up 
in an untanned leather pouch, with two'or three young lambs just 
born and perhaps a prosent of walnuts or potatoes for his master, 
are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare : but occasion¬ 
ally he wears woollen trousers very loose at the knee to allow free 
motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle, over which it lies 
in folds, so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
wear . a similar frock, secured with the same woollen cord. Their 
garment, however, fits rather tighter about the body, and reaching 
tb the' ankle is both modest and becoming. The head-dress is a 
chddxtr, or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the body, 
and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose 
streamer behind by way of ornament .' m) The Gaddis are a very 
simple and virtuous race, remarkable, even among the hill population, 
for their eminent regard for truth. Crime is almost unknown among 
them, and their women are chaste and modest. They are frank and 
merry in their manners, and constantly meet together, singing and 
dancing in a style peculiar to themselves. They are great tipplers, 
and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race. 
The women frequently are very beautiful, tbeir features regular, 


(«) The women also practise tattooing, chiefly in the face and apparently for 
ornament. 
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and the expression almost always mild and engaging. The Gaddis 
with some exceptions wear the thread of caste, (20) and are much 
stricter in Hindu customs and observances than most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They are not a very 
widely diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on 
the southern face of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Their 
peculiar caste, Khatri, and their position in the ranges immediately 
above Lahore, favour the tradition that originally they were 
fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Muhammadan 
inroads. 

The Gaddis of one caste will not give their daughters in mar¬ 
riage to or receive a girl in marriage from their own caste, e.g., a 
Barsain will not many a Barsain girl or give his daughter to a Barsain, 
but he will marry a girl of any other caste or give his daughter in 
marriage to any other caste but his own. A girl on marriage leaves 
her own caste and becomes of the same caste as her husband. 

A Gaddi who wears the janeo will marry a girl from a caste 
which does not Avear th ejaneo or give to such a caste. A Gaddi Avill 
not marry Avith the menial castes, Hali, Slpi, Bad!, &c. The Gaddis 
(except menials) who do not Aveaf the janeo call themselves Thakkars. 

The rights of the Gaddi shepherds, in their pasture grounds, 
are fully described in Chapter II. They ate. possessed of rights, 
both in the low hills and in the higher ranges, over all, or almost all, 
the pasturable land in the District, their £ runs ’ being styled in the 
hills ban, in the snoAvy range dhdr. In the pasturage of these runs 
a special right of property (called wdrisi) is recognised, as distinct 
from the property in the soil, Avhick belongs to the ordinary village 
communities. So clearly defined is this right of property, that the 
Gaddi tvdris often exacts a fee from the other shepherds who graze 
with him. Sir J. B. Lyall’s account, of which the above is the briefest 
possible summary, is too full for extraction. The following, how¬ 
ever, may be quoted from section 40 of his Settlement Report:— 

“ At the end of November, or early in December, they (the Gaddis) 
arrive in their winter quarters in the low hills where they remain some¬ 
thing less than four months. By the 1st of April they have moved up into 
the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, 
and here they stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and 
higher, till about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the range 
and make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bangahalor Lahul. After a stay there of three or three-and-a-half months 
they recross the outer Himalaya about the 15th September, and again stay 
on its southern slope from two an! a half to three months, working 
gradually down till about the 1st December, when they are ready to move 
off again to the low hills. The original home of the Gaddi race was on the 

(*») Some only of the Thakkar and Rathi wear the janeo. The Rajas used to confer 
it on the latter for services rendered. The menial Badis, Sipfg and ft ills do not 
of course wear it, nor, according to Bakhird, Gaddi, the Tntrai, Ugharota, Baglertu, 
Otari and Leori giii. 
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beafl waters of the Ravi river in Chamba territory, to tho north of the 
Dhaola T)har, or outer Himalaya. '1’he country behind that great range 
commonly goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land; but for 
a long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided for a part of the 
year, or for tho whole, and held land, in that part of Kangra which extends 
along the southern slopes of the Dhaola L)har from Boh, in taluha Rihlu, 
to Hir in taluka Bangahal. At least three-fourths of those who live in 
Kangra have also shares in lands and houses in Chamba territory. Most 
of the shepherds to be found in Kangra are of those families which own 
land in both territories, but some, notably in Nurpur, are subjects of the 
Chamba State only. All the well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep 
and goats, some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three 
to four hundred. They talk of them as their dhan, a use of the word 
which expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. 
From about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kanddh : three or four men 
and several dogs accompany the flock, which camps out night and day all 
the year round. If a man owns many head, he takes with him one or 
more bowal, or hired shepherds, but commonly the men with a flock are 
all of them part proprietors, and if a man has very few head, he will not 
go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is going to take them with 
his own.” 

The Kashmiris reside almost exclusively in Nurpur and Tiloknath. 
There are a few scattered families in other parts of tho District, 
but not exceeding a hundred together. They are divided among 
themselves into several gradations, but no restrictions on marriage 
are recognised except among immediate relations. (30) They were for¬ 
merly almost exclusively employed in the shawl trade, but that trade 
never recovered the blow dealt to it by the Franco-German war, 
and has now ceased to exist. The great majority of the shawl 
weavers have left the town, and little remains but ruined houses and 
roofless walls, to evidence the position which Nurpur once held. 
Tho Kashmiris are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very de¬ 
ficient in personal courage, and so litigious that their disposition for 
law has become a proverb. Two women will wrangle all day till 
night sets in ; they will then call a truce, and put down a stone in 
token of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, and 
the dispute is renewed with double acrimony. The men fight with 
each other, and it is not uncommon for one to bite off the ear or 
nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often receive advances 
and abscond, while the master workman cheats his labourers by 
withholding their just dues. They are remarkable for tlieir dirty 
and immodest habits. The women wear a wadded red cap, and a 
loose lined frock quite open to the wind, filthy and unbecoming. 
The men wear better clothes, and are remarkable for high foreheads 
and Jewish features. They speak a dialect intelligible only to them¬ 
selves, though they are also conversant with the ordinary vernacular. 
The shawls of Nurpur and Tiloknath were not much prized. The 
work was inferior—a result which the Kashmiris attribute to the 
hardness of the water, communicating a roughness to tiro shawls, and 
thereby greatly detracting from their marketable value. 

(30) Marriages with fir*t cousins are not only allowable but frequently occur. 
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The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same CHAP- 1, C- 
designation in the plains, where they are known as an idle and Population, 
thievi ng race, enemies to cultivation and improvement. The only Gfi . ara 
similarity exists in the pastoral habits of both classes. The hill Bonus, § 284. 
Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe. Their wealth consists of 
buffaloes, as that of the Gaddis consists chiefly of sheep and goats. 

They live in the skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence 
exclusively by the sale of the milk, ghi and other produce of their 
herds. While the men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out 
tending them in the woods for weeks together, the women repair 
to the markets every morning with baskets on their heads carrying 
little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghi, each pot 
containing the proportion required for a day’s meal. During the 
hot weather, the Gujars usually drive their herds to the upper 
ranges, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which springs 
up during the rains, and at the same time attain condition from the 
temperate climate and the immunity from the venomous flies which 
torment their existence in the plains. 

The Gujars are a fine manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
features. They are never known to thieve. Their women, who 
are, as a rule, tall and graceful in figure, are supposed to be not 
very scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and 
carrying about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their husbands, 
undoubtedly expose them to great temptations. The Gujars are 
found all over the District, abounding particularly about Jawalaraukhi, 

Tira, and Nadaun. A large majority are Muhammadans. The 
Hindu Gdjars are found especially in the direction of the Mandi 
border, but are a small sect compared to the Mussalmans. . 

In the hills, even more than in the plains below, occupations tu« munuu 
tend to merge into one another, so that it is most difficult to dis- ot tbe blllg ‘ 
tinguish the outcaste classes. The Chamar, the Jhinwar, and the 
artisans appear to be tolerably distinct. But even this is not the 
case everywhere ; while throughout the hills we find a mixed class 
known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanal, who not only perform the usual 
services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupations of 
very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who call themselves Barhai, or some 
other caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, are really 
Koli by caste, and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste 
under whose name they are shown. And even the inferior castes 
which bear the same name in the hills as in the plains, often adopt 
very different habits and occupy very different positions in the two 
tracts. One difference is probably almost universal, and that is that 
in the hills almost all menial castes occupy themselves very largely 
in field labour, and in some parts the Roll's are generally known as 
Halls or Sipis, words in common use in the plains for two classes of 
agricultural labourers. At the same time it would appear that the 
services performed and dues received by village menials are less 
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commonly regulated by custom in the bills than in the plains. Chamars 
number 57,000. The social position of the menial classes in the hills 
is thus described by Mr. Barnes in section 277 of his Report:— 

“ Those classes who are too proud or too affluent to plough, and yet 
hold land, generally eutertain kamas, or labourers from these outcast 
races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of slavery. He gets 
bread to eat and a few clothes a year, and ib bound to a life of thankless 
exertion. These castes are always first impressed for begar, or forced 
labour, and, in addition to carrying loads, have to provide grass for the 
camp. In the hills the depression of these castes is more marked than I 
have observed elsewhere ; their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; they 
are careful to announce their caste; and an accidental touch of thoir 
persons carries defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe before he can 
regain his puritj'. If any person of this caste has a letter to deliver, he 
will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct 
from hand to hand. Ho is not allowed to approach near, and in Court, 
when summoned, he will stand outside, not venturing, unless bid, to 
intrude within the preseneb. If encouraged to advance he does so with 
hesitation; while all the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
of his touch. Under the rulo of the Rajas they wore subjected to endless 
restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than 
four inches to their dvess, nor to use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. 
Their houses were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised above 
one floor; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair, and in 
their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, instead of riding in 
a jampan or chair, as allowed to every other class. Certain musical 
instruments, such as the dafal, or drum, and nahdra or trumpet, were 
positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still observed, 
although, of course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the 
officers of Government.” 

Barwffia and Batwal are two words used almost indifferently 
to express the same thing, the former being more commonly used 
in tbe lower hills, and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kangra. 
In Chamba both names are current as synonyms, But the Batwal 
of Kangra is a true caste, while Barwtila is little more than the 
name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely with 
the LaMar or Baldhar of the plains, and denote the village watch¬ 
man or messenger. In the higher hills this office is almost confined 
to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is performed by men of 
various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barwala. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Chamars in 
the plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra 
they are also known as karaunk or Mr auk, a word which properly 
means a man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for 
beg dr or forced labour. Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by tbe 
Rajputs and allied races of tbe hills, who are too proud to cultivate 
with their own hands. They are true village menials, and attend 
upon village guests, fill pipes, bear torches, and carry the bride¬ 
groom’s palanquin at weddings and the like, and receive fixed fees 
for doing so. In the towns they appear to be common servants, 
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They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Diimna, or sweeper of the 
hills ; but the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
the Barwala. Indeed the name of Barwala is said to be a corruption 
of Babarwala or “ outsider,” because, like all outcasts, they live in 
the outskirts of the village. In the higher ranges and where they 
are known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus ; but when they 
descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwala 
they are almost entirely Musalman. 

The Ddmna, called also Domra, and even Dura m Chamba, is 
the Chiihra of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in 
the submontane Districts of Hoshiarpur and (i nr da spur. Like the 
Chuhra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chiihra works chiefly in grass, the Diimna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chiihra. He makes sieves, winnowing fans, fans, matting, 
grass rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, 
furniture, and other articles ordinarily made of bamboo. When he 
confines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavenging, he 
appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and 
occasionally Sarial. The Diimna appears hardly ever to become 
Musalman or Sikh, and may be classed as Hindu; though being an 
outcast, he is not allowed to draw water from wells used by the 
ordinary Hindu population. The Diimna is often called Dum in 
other parts of India, as in Chamba, and is regarded by Hindus 
as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems once to have enjoyed 
as a separate aboriginal race some power and importance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Shelving (I, 400) and 
Elliott (I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Dum-Mirasi. 

These two words, together with a third name Chanal, are used 
almost indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the 
highest hills. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolia n race belonging to the 
same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the 
present Kolls are very probably their representatives. He points 
out that da, the Kolian for water, is still used for many of the 
smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of tribes 
of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as Allah¬ 
abad, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, 
and have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with 
working in iron. The name of Kulu, however, he identifies with 
Kulinda, and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. 
Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name for any inhabitant of 
Kulu; and though it is a distinct word ^from Koli, and with a 
distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character; and it is just possible 
that the figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but 
not Koli. The names Koli, Dagi, and Chanal seem to be used to 
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denote almost all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, 
Such as those of Kangra Proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher 
status than the Dagi, and not very much lower than the Kanet and 
Ghirth or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be 
Said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chanal 
very much the same position as the Chamar in the plains, while the 
Dagi corresponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kulu the three 
words seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only 
the lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have 
adopted the pursuits of respectable artisans. Even in Kfingra the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition Avhich 
assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to the 
daughter of a Kulu demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of Kulu, tho 
latter having become Separate owing to their ancestor, Avho married 
a Tibetan Avoman, having taken to eating the flesh of the yak, 
which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus, and he thinks that the 
story may point to a mixed Mongol and Hindu descent for both 
castes. Again he writes : “ The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
Rajgfri on the north-east side of pargana Hamfrpur ; like the Kanet 
it belongs to the country to the east of Kangra Proper. I believe 
this class is treated as outcast by other Hindus in Rajgiri, though 
not so in Bilaspur and other countries to the east. The class has 
several times attempted to get the Katoch Raja to remove the ban, 
but the negotiations have fallen through because the bribe offered 
was not sufficient. Among outcasts the Cliamars are, as usual, tho 
most numerous.” Of parjam Kfingra he Avrites: “ the Dagis 

have been entered as second class Gaddis, but they properly belong 
to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the Kanets 
of Bangalial that the Sipfs, Badfs, and Hall's (also classed as second 
class Gaddis) do to the first class Gaddis,” The word Dagi is some¬ 
times said to be derived from ddgh, a stain or blemish ; but it is 
hardly likely that in the hills, of all parts of the Punjab, a Avord of 
Persian origin should bo in common use as the name of a caste, and 
Mr. Anderson's derivation, Part II (Chapter III, Section C), is far 
more probable. At the same time the Avord is undoubtedly used as 
a term of opprobrium. Chanal is perhaps the modern form of 
Chandala, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini and elseAvhere. 


The Lobanas are found in ten or tAvelve villages of Niirpur T&hsfl, 

especially in the In- 


Kangra Tahsil. 

Kangra Tahsil. 

Nurpur Tahsil. 

A.jr&wat or 

Piliye. 

Ghotra. 

Dame. 

Khere. 

Kalwdna. 

Ghare. 

Mochie. 

Dhothal. 

Dabgre. 

Bhonie, 

Khasrie. 

Belie. 

Padurgi, 

Mathannie, 

Ghjar. 1 


Badwalie. 


their hamlets are called Tandas. (31) 


Vera Tahsil. 
Datle. 
Piliye. 


d&ura talulca, in a 
few villages of Pal- 
ampur and Dera and 
in two of Kangra 
Tahsfl. As elsewhere 
Their gots (32) are variously given 


(31) Said to be from land, a caravao, 

(32) The got names are said to be derived from places of settlement or occupations. The 
Fiiias claim to be Kashab by gotra. 
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as the marginal list shows. Of these the ghotra vaguely claims 
pre-eminence. The headmen are termed Naiks and receive as 
dues a rupee at a betrothal and a second rupee with the thigh of 
a he-goat at the wedding. Their authority is considerable and is 
fully recognised by the Lobanas. The Lobanas ascribe their settle¬ 
ments in this District to Rajas Dharm Chand and Langarpal who 
permitted them to graze, and they subsequently settled down as 
cultivators though they still work as carriers. They claim to be 
Gaur Brahmons by origin and are apparently sometimes called 
Ad-g&ur Brahmans. All except the Bahrupias wear or profess to 
wear the janeo, and at least perform the ceremony of putting it on 
and wear it at weddings. 

The legend is that a Raja of Pilibhit, by caste a Pilia Rajput, 
became a leper and lost several of his family by that disease. He 
accordingly endeavoured to make a number of Brahman boys and 
girls accept offerings, ddn, from him, but the Brahmans resisted his 
demands and fled with their goods, thus becoming carriers by trade. 

Birth ceremonies are as among Hindus, but in the case of a 
male birth the mother and child are taken on the ninth day after 
the birth to a 'piped tree which is sprinkled with water (33) and to 
which flowers, rice and Icongu (red sandal) are offered. A thread 
of the janeo is also wrapped round the stem, and gram and sugar 
distributed to those assembled. 

Marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhadon, Asauj and Poh, and 
in the other months should be celebrated during the light half, 
preferably on the ikddshi or 11th. The date is fixed by the parohit . 
At the wedding the men of the bridegroom’s party dance in the 
house of the bride’s parents. A special Lobana custom is the 
performance of the sdnt and other ceremonies by the boy’s parents 
at the bride’s house, even the poorest entertaining the wedding- 
party for seven days. 

After the marriage is celebrated the bride is not taken to her 
husband’s house, but remains with her parents for one, three, five 
or even seven years. 

The pi-pal is worshipped on the third day after the wedding 
with the rites observed after a birth. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed, but there is a strong feeling 
against marriage with the husband’s elder brother, and marriage 
should be with the dewar or with one who stands in the same foot¬ 
ing as a dewar t e. g., with the husband’s uncle’s son. It is even 
said that in case of marriage with a jeth the parties are excom¬ 
municated. At a widow’s re-marriage, for which a lucky moment 
is ascertained, the widow and the bridegroom bathe : the former 
puts on a nose-ring and red clothes, and the latter white. Then 
the couple are made to perform some religious rites by the parohit 
and a he-goat is killed to feast the brotherhood. A widow’s 
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children by her former husband do not succeed, but sometimes a 
jnchhlag is given something by the second husband. A pichhlag 
however can take no part in the nuptial or funeral ceremonies nor 
join a marriage feast of his step-father. Re-married widows also 
occupy an inferior position in certain religious rites at which wives 
who have not been re-married have some special privileges. Some¬ 
times a widow does not re-marry but remains in her husband’s 
house, and any children she may then have are called chem-candhns. 
Such issue succeeds to the husband’s land. This is probably an 
adoption of local custom by the Lobanas. 


The tribes 

Dagis. 

Gaddis. 

Ghiraths. 

Gujars. 

Jats. 


noted in the margin were declared to be * agricul¬ 
tural tribes’ under tbe Punjab Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Act (XIII of 1900) by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 
63 of 18th April 1904. 


Kanets. 

Kolis. 

Rajputs. 

Uathis. 

TMkurs. 


The following is a list of the principal jdgvrddrs in Kangra 
Proper:— 


No. 

Name. 

Junta. 



Be. 

1 

Raj4 Raguath Singh of Guler ... 

19,584 

2 

Raja Jai Chand of Lumbngraon 

34,910 

3 

Haja Jai Singh of DAda Siba ... 

16,783 

4 

Raja Narindar Chand of Naduun 

38,005 

5 

Raja Ram Pal of ICotlehr 

10,501 

6 

Raja Gagau Singh of Nurpur ... 

2,042 

7 

Raja Niamatullah Khan of Rehlu 

5,100 

8 

Chaudri Malha Sibgh, ladanria 
of Chanaur 

1,112 

9 

Mian Raghnath Singh of Rc ... 

1,140 

10 

Wazir Hii a Singh Pathania of 
Bbadwar 

1,541 

11 

Rana Ranjodh Singh ... 

305 

12 

Mian Devi Chand of Brjapur ... 

2,345 

13 

Wasir Karam Singh of Bir 
(Maudi) 

2,400 

14 

Mian Lachman, Guleria of M/ijra 

552 

15 

Mian Amar Singh, Sahib Singh 
and others, of Bichwai. 

528 

16 

Bije Singh and others, Jarawal, 
of Hotli 

800 

17 

Mian Hira Singh and others, 
Jamwal, of Kot Pulari, 

424 


Remaeks, 


In perpetuity. 

Do. 

In perpetuity subject to lis. 1,500 natan'uia. 

Tu perpetuity. 

Exchanged for a jvgir formerly held by the 
ItAja in Hoshiarpur. 

Grantod in exchange for part of the pension 
of Rs. 10,000 originally held by the family, 
lu perpetuity. 

The whole jdt,ir is of the nominal valuo of Rs. 
16,000, mid is divided among the whole 
family. The sum given represents the Raja's 
share granted in 1863-64 in lieu of cash 
pension payablo through Government by the 
Maharaja of .Tammu in perpetuity. 

In perpetuity, granted for good service before 
and during the time of the mutiny. 

in perpetuity. Grand-nephew of Isri Singh 
mentioned by Mr, ITarnes and son of Shankar 
Singh to whom it was continued at one- 
fourth nazardna. 

In perpetuity. 

In perpetuity. 

Granted in perpetuity to Molak Chand, grand¬ 
father of present holder. 

Granted in 1859 for good services to Govern* 
ment. The grant is situated in Chhota 
Bangaba), In perpetuity. 

Daring pleasure of Government. In per¬ 
petuity, at one.fourth nazardna. 

Daring pleasure of Government. In per¬ 
petuity, at one-third nazardna. 

In perpetuity, at one-fourth nazardna. 

Ditto. 
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An agreement lias been signed by the holders of the following 
jdgirs that the jdgir shall descend by primogeniture :—Goler, 
Lambagraon, Siba, Nadaun, Kutlehr, Nurpur, Re, Chananr, Bfr. 

These political assignments are held by the descendants or 
connections of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country, and were 
originally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of the hills; we have 
not interfered with them, except to relieve the incumbents of services 
and payments of annual fines and bribes which, under the old 
dynasty, absorbed at least a fifth of their resources. 

The old Katoch royal family with its offshoots is represented 
by Raja Jai Chand of Lambagr&on, Raja Rughnath Singh of Goler, 
Raja Jai Singh of Siba, Raja Narindar Chand of Nadaun and Mian 
Devi Chand of Bijapur. 


Raja Jai Chand of Lambagraon is the present head of the Katoch 
clan, being descended, as the following pedigree shows, from Mian 
Fateh Chand, a younger brother of the famous Sansar Chand:— 

BAJA TEG CHAND. 


Raja, Sansar Chand 
(died 1824). 

Rap Anrud Chand. 


R£j£ Ranbir Chand 
(died childless 1847). 


Baja Farniud Chand 
(died childless in exile 3851). 


- ^ 

Mian Fateh Chand 

Mian Lndar Chand. 

Raj4 Fartab Chand 
(died 1864). 

Raj& Jai Chand 
(horn 1862), 


Parmud Chand, the former chief of the house, enjoyed an 
independent jccgrr of Rs. ,13,000 in the tulula of 1 ahal JRori, hut 
forfeited his possessions and his liberty in the insurrection of 1848-49 
He died in exile at Almora in 1851. 

The present chief’s jdgir comes to him by his descent from 
Mian Ludar Chand, who, when Raja Anrud Chand threw up his 
kingdom and fled to Hardwnr rather than consent to alliance with 
Dhian Singh, stayed and surrendered the territory into the 
hands of the Sikh Army, arid further soothed the wounded pride of 
the minister by giving his daughter to his son Hira Singh. In 
consideration of these services, he received a jdgir, originally much 
larger, but on the return of Anrud’s son^ Ranbir Chand reduced to 
its 6 present limits of Rs. 35,000. Raja Jai Chand resides at 
Lambagraon, a picturesque locality on the right bank of the Beas. At 
the time of his succession he' was a minor, and the estate came under 
the management of the Deputy Commissioner as the Court of the 
Wards. When taken over the estate was heavily encumbered, but 
was handed back to the present Raja, on his majority in the year 
1883 free of encumbrance. The Raja was educated in part at the 
Ajmir College and in part by private tutors. He speaks and writes 
English, and is fond of sport and manly exercises. He served in 
the Black Mountain and Chitral Relief Expeditions and bears the 
honorary rank of Major in the 37th Dogras. He has been invested 
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CHAP.I,C. w ifch criminal and civil powers, and is Sub-Registrar of his jdgir. 

Population. He has no brothers, and only one son born in 1902. He is the 
second Viceregal,Darbari in the District and is related by marriage 

The c ]an ° Ch to Chiefs of Jammu, Sirmitr, and Bilaspur. 

Goler> Raja Rughnath Singh of Goler is the representative of the elder 

branch of the old Katoch royal family. His ancestor Hari Chand 
emigrated to Goler as related above (page 27), and built the town of 
Haripur for himself. Hari Chand’s descendants are called Golerias. 

The late Raja Jai Singh was the brother and successor of 
Raja Shamsher Singh to whom the jdgvr was confirmed at 
annexation. The present Raja succeeded Mb father in 1884. The 
fort of Haripur was made over to Shamsher Singh by Government, 
but the present Raja’s principal residence is at Nandpur in his own 
jdgir. The estate has long been in an embarrassed condition and 
was in 1899 brought under the Court of Wards at the Raja’s own 
request. The Raja is first Viceregal Darbari of the District. 

slba. Raja Jai Singh of D£da Slba is the representative of a younger 

branch of the Goler family. His ancestor, Sibaru or Sibar Chand, 
was the younger son of the grandson of Hari Chand, the first chief 
of the Goleria family. Sibaru founded the State of Siba in the four¬ 
teenth century which contains two forts, at Dada and Slba from the 
former of which the family is known as Dadwal. The present Raja 
is a son of Raja Bije Singh, and succeeded to the estate in 1879. 
Of the whole jdgir, Rs. 14,200 (subject to a tribute of Rs. 1,500) 
were confirmed at the annexation to Raja Ram Singh, a cousin of 
Bije Singh, and passed to the latter on Ram Singh’s death without 
issue in 1874; the remaining Rs. 4,800 were confirmed to Bije 
Singh at the same time, and, though resumed for his complicity in 
the Katoch insurrection of 1848, were restored for the good services 
of his younger brother Gulab Singh in the mutiny and its seat is at 
Dada within the estate. The Slba territories escaped practically 
unimpaired by the Sikh annexation through the influence of the 
minister Dhian Singh who married two ladies of the family, and the 
jdgir comprises the whole of the hereditary possessions. Raja Jai 
Singh exercises criminal and civil powers within his jdgir, of which 
lie is also Sub-Registrar. He is the third Viceregal Darbari in the 
District, and is connected by marriage with the families of Jammu 
and Bilaspur. 

UadauD. Raja Narindar Chand of Nadaun succeeded his father, Raja 

Amar Chand, the son of Raja Sir Jodhblr Chand, K.C.S.I., who 
was the illegitimate son of the great Raja Sansar Chand, Jodhblr 
Chand’s mother was a Gaddan, and famous for her beauty ; his two 
sisters, who like him were illegitimate, were given by him in 
marriage to Ranjlt Singh, and were the foundation of his fortunes ; 
Ranjlt Singh created him a Raja, and conferred upon him the 
present jdgir. These two ladies immolated themselves on Ranjlt 
Singh’s decease. Jodhblr Chand was always conspicuous for his 
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fidelity to our Government; both in the Sikh war and in the Katocb CHAP. I, C. 
insurrection he did us good service, and bis son Pirthi Singh won Population, 
the order of merit in the mutiny. For his services generally he Nidaun - 
was made a K.C.S.I., in 1868. The present Raja resides at Amtar 
on the left bank of the Beas, close to Nadaun. He has cri min al and 
civil powers throughout the District and is fourth in the list of local 
Viceregal Darbaris. 

Mian Devi Chand of Bljapur represents a branch of the Bl >P ur - 
Katocb family founded by Narpat Chand in the eighteenth century, 
and holds the jdgir confirmed to his grandfather at annexation. 

His estate is at present under the Court r>f Wards. 

The Pathdnia Family. —Raja Gagan Singh is the grandson of Rath&nia. 
Raja Blr Singh, the last ruling chief of Nurpur, and holds a small 
jdgir in part commutation of a pension granted to his father 
Jaswant Singh. The Raja was at the Aitchison College and during 
his minority his estate was under the Court of Wards. He was 
born in 1882. His younger brother, Mian IJdham Singh, is a 
jamadar in the 29th Punjabis. Mian Ragnath Singh, son of the 
late Shankar Singh of Re, and Ilfra Singh, son of the late Wazir 
Suchet Singh of Ladauri, are also members of this family, and hold 
small jdgirs. 

The Kotlehr Family. — Narain Pal, ex-Raj d of Kotlehr, received Kotlehr. 
from the Sikhs a jdgir in lloshiarpur, which was exchanged by the 
British Government for villages of equal value in the original 
territories of the family. H s son and-successor, Raja Ram" Pal, 
exercises criminal and civil powers within the limits of talubi Kotlehr, 
and is fifth Viceregal Darbari in the Distxict. Raja Ram Pal’s eldest 
son, Tika Narindar Pal, is an Honoraiy Magistrate and Munsiff, 1st 
class ; he holds his Court at Dharmsala. 

The Rajauria Family. — Raja Niamatullah Khan is the great- Rajauri. 
grandson of Raja Ralnmullah Khan, the last chief of Rajauri in 
Kashmir, who was exiled to Riblu in 1841. He and the other 
descendants of Rahfmullah hold between them an extensive jdgir in 
the Riblu taluka, granted in 1868-64 in lieu of a cash pension payable 
through the British Government by the Raja of Jammu. The value 
of the portion enjoyed by Niamatulla Khan, head of the family, is 
Rs. 5,100 a year. Several members of the family are in Government 
service. Some members of the Rihlu family have rendered 
distinguished service to Government. The best known of them is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raja Ataullah Khan, formerly British Envoy at 
Kabul, who died in March 1902. Some members of the family have 
migrated to Wazirabad, 

The following may also be mentioned as representing leading 
families in the District: — 

Rai Sahib Bararu, Bir Bangahal. 

Raja Autar Singh, Bhadwal. 

Raja Balblr Singh, Manhotar. 
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Barnes, § 294. 


Mian Dilawar Singh, Tilokpur. 

Lai Singh, Nagrotia. 

Martanja Prohit, Chahri. 

Chandhri Malha Singh of Indaura. 

Accounts of all the families mentioned in this chapter are given in 
Massy’s Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab. 

“ The hill people are a good-looking race. Their complexion 
is fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and prepossessing. 
Their features are delicate and rvell-formed. In stature they seldom 
exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the inhabitants of 
the plains for vigour and manly strength. The gradations of caste 
are strongly marked in the appearance and aspect of the people, 
and the higher the social position the more pure and elevated become 
the features. Among the Brahmans and Rajputs there are generally 
to be found, the distinguishing marks of a long and unsullied descent, 
and their faces bear the impress of true nobility. The agricultural 
classes are less refined and attractive, but they all possess the amiable 
and ingenuous expression which is characteristic of the whole race.” 

“ To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm 
of simple and unsophisticated manners. In address they are at 
once open and good-humoured, and at the same time obedient and 
respectful. They are not very familiar with the amenities of speech, 
and may sometimes offend an ear habituated to the fulsome 
phraseology of Hindustan; but the error always proceeds from 
rustic plainness, and never from intentional discourtesy. They are 
extremely susceptiblo to kindness or the reverse. A conciliatory 
demeanour at once wins their confidence, while a rude word, 
carelessly uttered, is often sufficient to intimidate and repel them. 
To be assailed with abuse is a grievous injury not to be forgotten, 
while ridicule offends them almost as much . m Among equals, the 
exchange of contumelious epithets excites an extraordinary paroxysm 
of anger, hardly to be reconciled with their general mildness of 
demeanour. Abuse frequently leads to suicide ; and an abusive 
habit in an official outweighs, in popular estimation, his good 
qualities of whatever kind. The people are bashful and modest, 
never intruding unless encouraged. A gesture is quite sufficient to 
keep them at a distance. They are suspicious, and long in yielding 
their confidence. To a stranger they are very reserved ; and will, 
as much as possible, abstain from the Court of a new official till his 
character is thoroughly displayed. On the other hand, when once they 
are conciliated, there are no bounds to their devotion. As at first 
they are distrustful and shy, so at last they surrender themselves 
without restraint. They are naturally an affectionate and gentle 
race. They have no daring nor aspirations after independence, 
but delight rather to place themselves under authority, and yield 
implicitly to an influence which they admire and respect. They are 

(3*) A Kangra proverb has it “ Roge da mill kkanai, Kalba da mul hansi.” Disease 
begins with a cough—a-quarrel, with laughter. 
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prone to litigation, resorting to the Law Courts on the most trivial 
occasions. There is no vigour nor manliness of sentiment. Their 
disposition was formed to obey, and is almost feminine from its 
innate dependence. An adherence to truth is a remarkable and most 
honourable feature in their characters. Mr. Barnes recorded in 
1850 that in the five years during which he had charge of the 
District, after making due allowance for natural party bias, he 
could scarcely recall a single instance of a wilfully false or 
prevaricating witness. In their dealings among themselves the same 
purity of manner prevails. They seldom resort to written 
agreements, and a man’s word is accepted with as little hesitation as 
his bond. But they havo deteriorated much during the last fifty years, 
and there is now in the matter of veracity little to choose between 
the hillman and the plainsman. They possess the trait of honesty 
and fidelity to their employers ; for, while theft is not uncommon 
in the hills, it is confined to the lowest classes, and conducted on 
the most trifling and insignificant scale. The fidelity of the hill 
people is well understood throughout the Punjab, and all the chief 
Sikh Sirdars have shown their appreciation of this quality by employ¬ 
ing hillmen in the most responsible situations about their persons. 
Employed in service, they are attentive and thrifty . They resist 
all temptation, seldom, if ever, give way to debauchery, and return 
to their homes with, the woll-earned profits of honest servitude. 
Like all highlanders, they are exceedingly attached to their native 
lulls; few consent to undertake service in the plains ; and out of 
these few scarcely one in ten possesses sufficient vigour of body or 
mind to withstand the changes of climate and the ardent aspirations 
after home. As soldiers, they are not remarkablo for daring or 
impetuous bravery, but they are valuable for quiet, unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and for orderly and well- 
conducted habits in cantonments. 

They are lively and good-tempered, fond of fairs and public 
assemblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is usual 
in India. Their songs have a simple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated ear. Their simplicity inclines them to be credulous, and 
they easily become the dupes of any designing fellow who wishes to 
impose upon them. This facility of disposition has frequently been 
taken advantage of by swindlers and sharpers, who, under the 
personation of Government officials, have robbed houses and carried out 
their schemes of aggrandisement. A few artful words are sufficient 
to raise a village against their legitimate officers. Lastly, the hill 
people are very superstitious. They firmly believe in witchcraft, 
and one of their most constant reproaches against our rule is that 
there is no punishment for witches. Every incident at all out of the 
ordinary course, such as the death of a young man, or the cessation 
of milk in a buffalo, is ascribed at once to supernatural causes. 
They will not set out on the most common expedition nor undertake 
any duty without first consulting a Brahman. They have their 
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lucky and unlucky montlia and days. Marriages are interdicted in 
Pob, Chet, Bhadon, and Asanj, or four months in the year. Satur¬ 
days and Wednesdays are propitious days for going towards the 
south, Thursdays to the north, Sundays and Tuesdays to the east, 
and so on. The fourth and eighth days of the moon are full of 
disaster, and no one would begin an enterprise on these dates. The 
priestly class, again, have an even deeper influence here than in other 
parts of India. Besides the larger temples, the shrines of lesser 
divinities are innumerable, and almost every house possesses its 
Penates in the shape of a Sidh or Nag, a deity which is supposed to 
repel witches and to propitiate fortune. Altogether, the impression 
left by experience of the character of the hill people is most favour¬ 
able. They are honest, truthful, industrious, frugal, gentle and 
good-humoured, faithful to their employers and submissive to 
authority. Against those virtues, there is little or nothing to set off. 
The worst that can be said of them is that they are superstitious, 
easily misled, distrustful of strangers and litigious. 

The folloAving passage supplements the account given by Mr. 
Barnes :— 

<f Mr. Barnes lias given a description of the various tribes and castes 
which for completeness and accuracy cannot possibly be surpassed. I 
think it, however, worth while to add a tow particulars as to general differ¬ 
ences of customs and habits of life between Hindus of these hills and 
Hindus of the Punjab plains. In the hills all castes, high and low, sacrifice 
goats (bakri kdtn a) at weddings, funerals, festivals, and harvest time, 
ploughing time and on all sorts of occasions. In Kulu and other countries 
among the snowy ranges, the sacrifice has a religious signification, and 
conveys a sense of puriGcation ; but this is not so evident in Kfingra Proper. 
No such custom prevails in the plains. All misfortunes and sickness are 
universally attributed to the malice or spite (hop, dosh ) of some demon, 
spirit or deceased saint ; so also the belief in witches or magicians (den, 
dogar) is universal. 

w Excepting widows, women of all classes eat meat; in the plains 
Ihijput or Brahman women regard eating meat with horror. At weddings 
flesh and rice are universally given to the guests, instead of curds and 
sweetmeats as below. All budras drink spirits and dance together at wed¬ 
dings, and all women, except parda-nnshin Rajputnis, attend the melds or 
local fairs. At wedding feasts or other similar entertainments men of : all 
castes, from the Brahman to the Sudra, will sit and eat together in one 
line ( pangcit) arranged strictly according to degree or rank. Food is then 
handed down to all. On such occasions great quarrels constantly occur 
among R&jputs about precedence, which often break up the party entirely. 

(35) «In the hills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to 
search for a bride for his son; in the plains it is the girl’s father that 
searches for a husband for his daughter. It is a strict rule in the hills 
that the bride’s tray-palanquin, or dola, must be carried in front of that 
of the bridegroom. In the hills little or no expense attends the muklawa 
or, as it is called here the pheraghera * that is the bringing the wife for 
good and all to her husband’s home. In the plains it is an occasion of 
great expense. Married women in the hills make a strict point of never 


(W) There are exceptions to this, e g., in the case of Kbatris. 
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putting off their lain or nose-ring; on the other hand, the putting on the 
btxlu with concubinage is in itself marriage among the Ghirths and some 
others. 

“ In the plains Rdjputa marry Rajputs only. Here each class of Raj¬ 
puts marries the daughters of the class next below his own, and ths lower 
class Rajputs marry the daughter of Rathis, Thakars, or Ghirths. Hence 
the proverb ‘ In the seventh generation the Ghirfch’s daughter becomes a 
queen. 5 

“ Except among the first class or Jaikari Rajputs and Nagarkotia 
Brahmans, battasatta, or exchanged betrothals, are very common, and 
something is nearly always given as a consideration for the bride. On the 
other hand, Rajputs of high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a Rajput to marry a daughter to any 
but a man of equal or rather superior family to his own. The prevention 
of iufanticide, both in our territories and iri Jammu, now-a-days drives 
these Rajputs to great straits. Not long ago a Manluts Rfijput, who had 
three daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according tc 
his notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at 
last found an old bridegroom of niuety, who married two of the three at 
once for a consideration, but died on the return journey home so that the 
two brides came back upon their father’s hand. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier. In the hills, Kaits 
and Mahfijans iutermarry, though the former in the plains rank as Sudras 
and the latter as Vaisyas. In the Gaddi villages Khatn's, Rajputs, Rathis 
and Thakars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance Kukti in 
Bharmaur, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Klmlm. The Gaddi's give 
dower in two forms, viz., sdj, which goes to the husband, and phuloni, 
which is stridhan, or the wife’s sole property. Among them also the 
Bhat Brahmans act as Acbaraj as well as Pada Prohits; that is, they take 
funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

“ In the hills the death of old people is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some 
other Sudras'fft is also the custom for the connections to bring an effigy of 
the deceased i& clay, cloth, or wood to the house of mourning, accompanied 
by drummers ..and musicians and to try to dispel the gloom which is sup¬ 
posed to have settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks and the 
broadest jokes possible. On the kiria day, that is eighteen days after the 
death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. 
In the hills, ten days after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their heads 
as a sign of mourning. In the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the 
day ef death. Formerly, when a Raja died, every male subject shaved his 
head,- and all the women put off their ornaments. In the political jugirs 
the custom is so far kept up that at least one man in every family will 
shave when the Raja dies. All the Gaddis, even those who live entirely in 
Kangra, still shave when a Raja of Chainba dies ; the women put off their 
nose-rings, no meat is eaten for six months, and no marriages celebrated 
for a year.” 

A brief description of the great religions of the Punjab and of 
their principal sects will, be found in Ch. IV of the Census Report, 1881. 
The religious practice and belief of the District present no special 
peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any 
disquisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religion by tahsils can be gathered from the figures of Table No. 16 
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CHAP I, C, of Part B. ; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
Population, in formation as to locality is available. But the landowning and 
R . cultivating classes are almost entirely Hindu, as indeed is the whole 
e village population, except in Spiti, where the people are exclusively 

Buddhist. The Hinduism of Babul is discussed in Part III. 

The generality of the people are very superstitious,and the 
District is covered with a network of shrines, ranging from the 
Chapel Royal of Maharaja Sansar Chand at Sujanpur, or the richer 
and much frequented temples at Jawalamukhi and Kangra, to the 
village Guga, or the rudely hewn figure of the Dundion-ka-deota 
(deity of the cudgels) placed under the shade of some roadside pi pal 
tree. The temple of the Baj resari or Vagreswari Devi at Kangra, is 
perhaps the most famous in the District. It is said to have been 
founded by the divinity of that name at a famous Aswdmedh or 
horse sacrifice which was held on the spot. The famous Mahmud 
of Ghazni is said to have invaded the District and destroyed the 
temple, building a mosque on its rains. It was, however, restored, and 
is said to have been visited by Akbar together with his celebrated 
Diwan Todar Mai. There are some other temples in the vicinity 
which are said to have owed their origin to Todar Mai. Akbar’s 
toleration went so far that he is said to have presented a golden 
image of himself, in an attitude of prayer, to the temple of J’arnlu 
at Malana in Kulu. Finally Ran jit Singh visited it, and under his 
orders the domes of the temples here and at Jawalamukhi were 
gilded. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar subscribed 
together and presented the temple with a marble floor. It is worth 
remarking that the town of Kangra, where the temple is situated, 
was originally known as Nagarkot, (37) and the Katoch Rajas and the 
Brahmins of the vicinity were distinguished by the same name. It 
is said that on the spot where the fortress stands the Rale shy, 
Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered many leagues, 
but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence the fort was 
named Kanggarh, the fort of the head, which became corrupted into 
Kangra. 

The temples at Kangra and Jawalamukhi are in charge of the 
rapacious Bhojkls, who plunder the unfortunate pilgrims. At the 
latter place large numbers of sheep and goats are Supposed to be 

(36) There are countless omens, regarding some of which see Arts 10.9—] 14, Punjab 
Notes and Queries, Volume III, 1885. 

(V) Mr. Crooke contributed the following note to “North TndianNot.es and 
Queries,” 1891, Art. 738 : — 

„ , The following custom is noted by Thevenot (Part III, Chapter 37, Fol. 62). 

•hrines aU<1 “ Nagarkot is famous because of the idol Matta to which it is dedicated ; and they 
1 “ say that there are some gentiles that come not out of that Pagod without snerificino- 

part of their body." Abbul Fazl (Gladwin’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” volume II, page 109) 
says : “ Nagarkot is a city situated upon a mountain with a Fort called Kangra. In 
the vicinity of this city, upon a lofty mountain, is a place (MahamAyn) which they 
consider as one of the works of the divinity, and come in pilgrimage to it from great 
distances, thereby obtaining the accomplishment of their wishes. It is most wonder 
ful that in order to effect this they cut out their tongues, which grow again in the 
course of two or three days, and sometimes in a few hours.” 
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sacrificed. The appetite of the Devi is however capricious, and the CBAP. I, C. 
votaries are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her population 
meal. The offering left is hurried away by the priests, and sold in 
the neighbourhood for a trifle under its value to men who again Rc,5g ‘ 0DB ' 
resell it to other pilgrims. The temple of Gauri Shankar at Tira is 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Beds on some heights 
overlooking the city of Sujanpur and close to the castle built by 
Mahardja Sansar Chand. At the time that chieftain was at the 
summit of his power it must have been largely frequented. It 
received a rich jdtjir of Bs. 1,600 which is being squandered by the 
present managers, and has quite ceased to be visited by pilgrims. 

The three following notes are reproduced from “Punjab Notes 
and Queries” as of special interest:— 

Once upon a time a Brahman gave his full-grown daughter in marriage R a ]i Worship 
to a child. When the ceremonies were over and the bride was being sent Vol. u, 1884 , 
to her husband’s house, she saw how things really stood. So in her despair Section 1. 
she stopped her doli bearers on the road by a river, and called out to ber 
brother, Bdstu : 11 It has been mv fate to be married to a child, and I live 

no more. But in future, in memory of my wretched fate, let girls make 
three toy images of earth, one of me, one of my husband, and one of you, 
my brother, Bastu, and let them worship these images for the whole month 
of Chaitr (Marc.h-April) every year until they be married. Then let them 
marry these images, as I was married, on the first of Bnisdkh, and on the 
second or third day thereafter let them take the images in a doli to the 
banks of a river, and there let them drown them in it And let this be 
done in honor of me, Rail, the bride ; Shankar, my husband; and you, 

Bfistu, my brother. The blessing that shall spring forth from this rite 
shall be that she who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable 
husband.” Saying this she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in 
their grief at this, her husband and brother drowned themselves also. 

Ever since then the worship of Kali, Shankar, and Bastn, has been 
universal throughout the District of Kangra. 

The three chief fairs in honour of Kali are held at Baijnfitb, at Dada, 
half-way between PAlampur and Dharmsala, and at Charf, three miles 
west of Dharmsala. Many songs are sung by children in honor of Kali 
and the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every 
day during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the first, second, and fourth 
Mondays of that month. The images are dressed up accu- ’mg to the 
means of the parents, and arc finally thrown into a river with songs and 
ceremonies. 

[ Gf. the following note from the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI 
p. 297. 

The Bali is a small earthen painted, image of Siva or Parvati. The 
Kalika-mela or Rali fair is a long business, and occupies most of Chet 
(Mareh-April) up to the Sankrant of Baisakh (April). Its celebration is 
entirely confined to young girls, and is in voguo all over the district. It 
is celebrated thus All the little girls of the place turn out of their houses 
one morning in March and take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to 
a certain fixed spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Round this 
heap they stand in a circle and sing. This goes on every day for ten days, 
until the heap of grass and flowers reaches a respectable size. They then 
cut in the jungles two branches having three prongs at one end and place 
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CHAP. I, C. them, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so as io make two tripods 
P T'f 0, ‘PT ratn i<is- On the single uppermost points of these branches they get 
copulation. a ChitrerSi or painted image-maker to construct two clay images, one to 
Vol. li, 1881 , represent Siva and the other Parvati. All the girls join in collecting tho 
Section ], clay for these, and all help as much as they can in the construction of the 
images themselves, this being a “ good work.” The girls then divide them¬ 
selves into two parties ; one for Siva and one for PArvati, and set to work 
to marry the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the cere¬ 
monies, not even the bardt or procession. After the marriage they have a 
feast, which is paid for jointly by contributions solicited from their parents. 
After this at the next Sankran-t (Baisakh) they all go together to the 
riverside, and throw the rails into it at any point where there happens to 
be a deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were performing 
funeral obsequies. The boys of tho neighbourhood frequently worry them 
by diving for the rail's and rescuing them and waving them about, while 
the girls ai’e crying over them. The object of this fair ia to secure a good 
husband! These fairs are held on a small scale in all the principal places 
in Kangra, but the chief ones are at Kangra itself, where .the BSnganga 
is the river used for the disposal of the rails, and at Chari, a village ten 
miles from Kangra and six miles from Dharmsala on the River Gajj. The 
largest fair is held there. 

ChitrerA is an interesting word, showing insertion of r after a con¬ 
sonant which is not uncommon in Punjabi. Conf. thandA—thandra, cold"; 
palnina—prabuna, a guest: beti—betra, a son, &c. Cliitrera comes from 
ohitr, a picture, and its usual forms are chiterA, chitAri, chitrfear, and its 
usual meaning is a. painter.— R. C. Temple.] 

Vol. li, While the girls are picking the Innsuti flowers (? quercns incana) for 

Section 235 . j.j ie ceremonies, they sing the following song :— 

Sab sab soheliyan bebo, juri-muri ayan, juri-muri ay an: 

Italiye, sohelar blienar duron ! 

Hornd, tAn chungiyin, bebo, chariyan charolnryan : 

Raliyen tau chungi land god ! 

Horn A tan gundiyAn, bebo, lariyAn, do lariyAn,. 

Raliyen guudyd, chosar hAr ! 

Gundi tan gundi, bebo, kaliya daharva kiliya daharya : 

Lenewala Shankar dur! 

HAr tan sukya, bebo, palango den poven : 

Raliye suki Shankar den hoyen ! 

All we maids are come togetheiydenr, are come together : 

0 Rali, friends and sisters from afar ! 

Others collected flowers in their baskets, dear. 

Rali collected them in her skirt. 

Others made chaplets and double chaplets, dear, 

Rali made a four-fold garland ! 

The chaplets have been made and hanged upon the nails, dear. 

But Shankar, who should take them, is afar ! 

The garlands are dying at the foot of our cots, dear. 

As Rali died (in sorrow) for Shankar.— Sarddn'i BaUutri. 
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It is a common belief among the people that Sendu( J8 > Bir assumed 
the form of a Gaddi with a long beard and a kiro (long basket for carry- 
ing ghi, &c.) on his back. The spirit is called also Difriala from its beard, 
and Kirov?41a from the kiro. The main shrine of Sendu Bir is at Basoli 
in Jammu, and smaller ones are at Dhar and Bhanguri in Gurdaspur, and 
Gungtha in this District. Nearly all the Hindu cultivators have a strong 
faith in this spirit, and at both harvests offer him karahi (i. e., halwa, 
or sweetmeat). Whenever a house, or-a woman, or a man is declared by a 
Jogi (locally, chela) to be possessed by Sendu Bir, he will make offerings of 
karahi, a ram, or a he-goat to the spirit in order to ward off illness. 

It is believed by cultivators generally that Sendu Bir steals corn, 
milk, ghi, &c., from others to give to his special worshippers. The people 
also fear those who are supposed to have mastered the mantras or charms 
by which Sendu Bir can be made to come at call, and to oppress their 
enemies by command. In some places Sendu Bir is supposed to bum down 
the houses, &c., of those with whom he is dissatisfied. In places where 
houses are liable to be burnt down suddenly the people are much afraid 
of faqirs who come to beg in the name of Sendu Bir; and if they say they 
belong to his shrine they are bountifully rewarded. The inhabitants of 
Barsar tato that the police station there was burned down by this spirit. 

Sendu Bir is also supposed to cohabit with any female to whom any 
person who has mastered his charms may send him, the woman thinking 
that she is in a dream. 

The following is a mantra (charm) which will summon Sendu Bir : — 

Parhat Guphd ot base bap (era : 

Sendu Bir tun hain bhai merd ! 

Ugarbir ka potra; Chetrpal ka potra ; Lobpal ka potra; Agnipai ka 
potra ; Sangulp4l kst potra ; Thikarp&l ka, potra ; Bhiiinpal ka dohtra : 
Mat 4 Kunthardi ka jay a ; Puniya ka bhai ; Guran ka Sikh ; hamdra 
saddia ave : hamara bheja ave ; hamara kam shitab kar ave : Guru ki 
shakt hamari bhagat. Phure man tar ; chale bacha : Mahandeo ka bach a 
phure. 

Thy father dwells in the shade of the mountain valley : Sendu Bir, 
thou art my brother. 

Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of Chhetrpall, grandson of Lohpal, 
grandson of Agnipai, grandson of Sangulpal; grandson of Thfkarpdl; 
grandson (daughter’s son) of Bhuinpal; son of Mother Kunthardi; brother 
of Puniya 1 disciple of the Guru, come at my call ; come for my sending ; 
come quickly and do my bidding; 1 worship the power of the Guru. Work 
charm ; go voice; let the voice of Mabadeo (Siva) work. 

The above mantra should be repeated 101 times at night for 21 days 
by the river side, at the spot where the dead are burnt, or under a pipal 
tree ( ficus religiosa), or chamba ( michelia champaca), or chambeli ( juemiuum 
grandifiorum) or at the pond, tank, or well whence the women fetch water. 
Dressed food of all sorts—wine, meat, fish, tobacco, sweet smelling flowers 
and sweetmeats, &c., also a narel (oocoanut pipe) should be taken to the 
spot every day during the ceremony. The spirit, it is said, will come on the 
twenty-first day and ask why he is called. He should then be told to come 
when sent for, and do whatever he is bidden. His appearance is that of 
a gaddi (hill shepherd), and before his arrival, he will be heard whistling 

(ae) See note at page 261, Indian Antiquary, Volume XI. In the hill dialect Bind 
or sindhi =Hindi «<», a whistle. 
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CHAP. I, C- as he comes, and sometimes with a whistling sound through his limbs. 

— t— ; On the twenty-second day a ram should be taken to the place of his 
Popuation. a pp earanC0) an( j presented to him to ride on. This ram is called his 
Ibid, Section ghori. — 8arda.ru Balhdri. 

(This mantra probably gives a list of godlings which it would bo worth 
while following up. Compare with it the mantra for the cure of scorpion 
bite used by the Sdusis. Indian Antiquary, volume XI, page 32 and ff. 
The Guru is Nanak.— R. G. TempleJ. 

Narsing-- Narsing. —About two-thirds of the women, and some of the men in 

I ^Soction ° ' the KAngra District, are believers in Narsing. It is believed that he 
685. gives sons and assists in all difficulties. Bis worshippers keep a narjil 

(cocoanut) and chandan (sandal wood paste). Every Sunday or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu mouth, they worship him as follows :—They 
put the narjil on a brass plate ( thali ) first washing it with fresh water. 
They then put a tilak of the chandan on it in die same way that Brahmans 
mark iheir foreheads, and then an achhat of as much washed rice as will 
stay on three fingers of tho right hand, i.e., on the thumb, first and second 
or middle finger. When this is done they adorn the narjil with flowers, 
and then burn some dhup (dolovviceamacroeephala ), a root from the Chamba 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, sandalwood, almonds and 
spioes. It is made into pastilles, and when burut emits a pleasant odour. 
The narjil is then worshipped as Narsing, and sweetmeats offered to it, 
these being subsequently distributed to the children and other members of 
the household and the neighbours, Narsiug’s worshippers also wear a 
bahutd (amulet), containing a picture of him in the form of a man. This 
bahutd is of silver, and is worshipped like the narjil. A ring, generally 
mado of silver with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little 
finger in his honour and this too is worshipped. A special costume made 
for this purpose only is worn during this worship. 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships Narsing, hor daughter or 
daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren women consulting a chela or a 
jogi are usually advised to worship Narsing for offspring. He is believed to 
cohabit witb the women in their dreams in the form of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. When a woman is sick a 
chela ia sent for to charm away the illness. If he says that Ndrsing’s aDger 
has caused it he orders a baithak. If she do not happen to have a bahutd, 
or the proper rings or clothes or a narjil, tlie chela orders any of them that 
may be wanting to be procured before performing tho baithak. The 
ceremony of the baithak is as follows :—Ou a Sunday, or any other fixed 
day, the chela comes with a baitri, or singer of sacred songs^ who plays on 
a dopatra, an instrument made of two tnmlds (ascetic’s bowl) connected by 
a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to its extremities so 
as to give out a sound when twanged. Tho baitri sings his song and the 
chela repeats his magic words, and then Ndrsing comes and shakes the body 
of tho woman or of the chela. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which time the man or woman into whom the spirit has entered 
tells the fortunes of those attending the baithak. They are usually told 
to worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. While the patient 
or the chela keeps shivering with the force of the spirit in him, the baitri 
sings the following incantation, accompanying himself ou the dopatra , 

Mere Ndrsinga, Naranjaniya bird ! 

Biren mohi boliyan j biren mohi boliyan. 

Biren moh boliya jag sard. 

Mere Narsingha he ! Naranjaniya Ji ! 
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I. 

Bhai Garh Mafchra bich janmen, Gokal lia si atdra. 

II. 

Bh&i Basudev dia balakyd, Josodhau dia j&ya ! 

III. 

Jithu kawArian kaniy&n, fcithu basil tera f 

' ' IV. 

Aixiben amboten, khoen, pehnanden de basa tera ! 

V. 

PAplen, paloten, malt mi, basa terd ! 

VI. 

Subi suhi pagri, kunjiin di kagli gul bich narmen dA jama ! 

Refrain. 

O my Narsiug, 0 great Naranjan. 

0 thou that hast captivated me : 0 thou that hast captivated me : 
0 thou that hast captivated the whole world, O my Narsiug. 
0 my Lord Naraujau. 

I. 

0 friend, born in the fort of Mathura, that didst become incarnate 
in Gokula. 

II. 

0 friend, aud son of Vasudeva, the child of Yasodha. 

. IIL 

Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 

IV. 

Thy home is ill the mangoes, young mangoes, in wells, and in tanks. 

V. 

Thy homo is in the plpals, young pipals, and jasmines. 

VI. 

Red and red is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the robes on 
thy body. 

NArsing, Ndrsingh, “ An fir Singh is the Nrisinha avat&ra of Vishnu, 
but the above song is to Krishna, some verses of which are commonly 
sung all over the Punjab at the Ras Lila, which commemorates the dance 
of Krishna with the Gopis. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and Krisibna 
avatdras of Vishnu is very curious. (39 ^ 

An account of Kanya Devi, the daughter of Brahma Raja, who 
is worshipped at Munjeta or Papnagara, will be found in Volume II, 
Art. 668, of the same publication. 

Amongst the minor places of worship are the graves of some 
Muhammadan saints, who are curiously enough more venerated by 
Hindus than by the Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 
Bawa Fattu, near Ranital who is particularly venerated. He is 
supposed to have died about 200 years ago, and was said to have 
been specially blessed by Sodhi Guru Gulab Singh, and given the 
power of prophecy. He is also said to have by his prayers raised 
to life Fateh Chand, the brother of Sansar Chand. To swear by his 
name is considered a particularly solemn oath, and it is not 
uncommon for parties in civil cases to challenge one another to take 
it. Another shrine is that of Bawa Bhopat, near Lanj, where it is 

< 38 ) Colonel Temple among other notes writes : An&r Singh’s vehicle is a male 
white kid, called hudnu, or the leaper. This is often kept for his use in many house 
bolds, and when it grows up it is sold aud a new one bought with the exact pieces of 
money realized by the sale. ” P. ,N. Q , Volume III, Section 85. 
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customary to present petitions in writing. A fee has to be given 
in advance, or at least an offering promised, should the request be 
granted. For instance, if there is a dispute about some land, one 
party will hurry to the shrine and promise an offering. The others 
will generally become alarmed and afraid that some calamity will 
overtake them. But should no compromise be made, and should 
some trouble befall the “ defendants,” of course it is ascribed to the 
wrath of Bhopat. The decrees passed by that individual are 
therefore usually ex parte, audit must be rather satisfactory to his 
attendants that they are subject to no appeal after the troublesome 
fashion of European Courts. There are a number of tiraths in the 
district, and some of them arc supposed to be of equal efficacy to 
Hardwar. There is specially one called the Sang-am (Junction), 
where the streams Banganga and Gupatganga meet, close to Fort 
Kangra. This is considered as being as lioly as the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. 

The Gugas are curious sheds which aro not seen elsewhere. 
They contain a number of images, and are supposed to be specially 
efficacious for snake bites. 140 * The image of Guga is always that of a 
mounted horseman : the most noted in the District is that at Dwala, 
on the road from Jawalamukhi to Dora. Others may be seen at 
Baijnath and in many parts of the hills. The story connected with 
them is told as follows:—Somewhere in the Dakkan there were two 
sisters Bachla and Kachla, wives of a Chauhan Rajput named Dev 
Raj. They wore without issue, aud in the hopes of issue Bachla 
went one day to the shrino of Sunxkhnath: then she was promised 
that if she came again she would be given a fruit to eat and a child 
would be assured her. Kachla hearing of this went next day in the 
guise and dress of Bachla and received and ate the fruit. ' The next 
day Bachla went and found that her sister had stolen her blessing 
as Jacob did that of Esau. She was, however, given another fruit 
half of which she ate and half she gave the mare she was riding. To 
Kachla was born a daughter Gugri, to Bachla a son, Gnga, and the 
mare likewise had a foal, Guga and this foal were brought up 
together. When he came to man’s estate Guga heard the fame of a 
beautiful maideu, and taking the horse (his fester brother) he went 
to woo her. For years he lived with her, being changed by day by 
the sorcery of the country to a sheep, and by night he re-assumed 
the form of a Raja. In his absence a pretender arose to the State, 
and attempted to force an entrance to the palace. The door-keeper 

Of) There is or was a man at Dharmsala who allows himself to be bitten by a 
poisonous snake once a year in the rainy season. It is said that he was first bitten 
by a cobra (Jcharpa phaniar) and was carried to Kutiarida Goga, a shrine of Guga 
Pir, and after praying fur five days was cured, but that he was so ill before he reached 
it that he had lost his senses and the use of his eyes and limbs. 

This capacity for imbibing cobra poison once a year is not confined to one 
individual, but is claimed by several persons in the District. They never appear to 
beany the worse for the ordeal. They are said to give out a peculiar odour, and to feel 
a kind of intoxication when the time for it comes round and then try as they may, 
they cannot escape it. After being bitten they recover in a few days. Some wise 
men say that this happens because the serpent fcliafc bites is a male. Punjab Notes, 
and Queries, Volume II, Section 095. 
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who had grown blind since Guga’s departure refused him admittance CHAP. I, C. 
and disbelieving his assertion that he was Guga insisted that on population- 
Guga’s return he would receive his sight. Ultimately being hard gnake-bite 
pressed Gugri sent a letter by the hand of a Brahman to Guga in cures, Gn s a 
Bangahal. He realising the state of affairs abandoned his life of Pir ‘ 
pleasure and with the help of tire Brahman escaped from the sorcery 
that bound him. By the same aid the horse that had grown old and 
thin was restored, and Guga once more mounted his steed and 
departed. On his return home the door-keeper received his sight and 
Guga and Gugri .both performed miracles of prowess in fighting and 
the former even fought for a time after he had lost his head. After 
death he was venerated as a god, and is always represented on 
horseback. Any person suffering from Snake-bite is usually taken 
to a Guga, when the priest examines him, mutters incantations, 
and if he sees that it must be a fatal case, sends him away with the 
comfortable assurance that he has done something mortally to offend 
the local deity and cannot bo forgiven. There are eight ndgs, of 
whom the most important is Shes Nag, who supports the world on 
his head. The others are Takshak, Basuki, Bajr Danshan, Kar 
Kotak, Hemmalli, Sankhu (or Dudhia, the milky snake) and Kali 
Nag. (41) The two latter are worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in 
Har and Sawan : they protect crops from white-ants and rats and 
are offered milk, honey, he-goats, &c. 

Famous places for the cure of snake-bite are Baba Shibu-lca-than 
(is) in the Nfirpur ildka, Salok in Palampur and Tripul near Kangra. 

After the Diwali there is held in November a festival called the 
Nag-ka-Puja, at which an imago of the Nag is made of gobar and 
worshipped. If a snake is seen after this it is called niugra (un¬ 
grateful) and killed. 

At every marriage twigs from five trees are cnt and brought Tree . WO rship. 
by a gardener (mali) and put into a hah (large earthen pitcher). 

(U) Some of these names arts well-known in Sanskrit literature, viz., C'eva, who 
supports the world (I give the names in Sanskrit form) and who has his equivalent in 
the Nidgard-snake of old Norwegian Mythology : Vasuhi, who is used by tho Devas 
and Asuras ns a rope when churning the ocean. His poison is devoured by Civa who 
consequently received the name Nilakantha (blue throat). Jaksak who plays an 
important part in the 1st Book (Adi-parvan) of the Mahabharats. He kills the king 
Pariksit, grandson of the Pandva Arjuna, by his bite : then Pariksit's son Janamejaya 
resolves toseariflee all ndgas in order to revenge his father's death. On the occasion 
of this snake-sacrifice the Mahbharata is said to have been recited by Vaicampayana, 

Yyasa’s pupil. 

Kali occurs in the famous story of Nalaand Dnmayanti, which is told in the 3rd 
Book (Vana-pnrvan) of the Mahabhnrata. He is .the evil spirit who possesses the 
king Nala and makes him lose his realm, his wealth and his wife by gambling. I am 
not certain, however, whether Kali is called a naga there. The name seems to be 
Kali Nag not Kill Nag. At least Kfili Nag I found to be the name in Kulii. Bajr 
Dhanshan might be explained from a Sanskrit form. Vajra-damouna, meaning “be 
whose bite is like lightning,” which indeed would be a very appropriate name. The 
compound, however, docs not occur in Sanskrit literature, as far as I am aware. The 
other n&ga names given in tho paper I cannot explain.- Hr. Vogel. 

(42) There is a resident faqiv here. Ho lays the patient in the shrine, repeats over 
him prayers in the name of Shibu, makes him drink water with which the idol has 
been washed, and eat of the sacred earth of the place, and rubs some of it onthe bite, 

Some of the soil is also taken away as a precaution against snake-bite. 
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Among these plants are dh (calotropis procera), dhdh (butea frondosa), 
dm, (mango). This ceremony is called pdnch-pallab, or kals-hi-puja, 
and consists in placing the twigs under a cocoanut and covering 
them over with a red or yellow cloth, both in the pride’s and bride¬ 
groom’s house, and worshipping them. 

The familiar tree-marriages of men who have lost two wives is 
made in Kangra with the dhreh or bale,ay an (melia azedarachta). 

People who are childless regularly marry the tulsi (ocymum 
sacrum ) to Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, &c., in the hope of having a 
child. If the birth of a child does not follow, then they much dread 
that a Yamdut, a messenger from Yama, or evil angel, will harass 
them on their road after death.— 11. 0. Temple. 

The Dandi Chairon, or Dandion-ha-deota, is supposed to be 
particularly fond of sticks. His effigy is placed under a pvpal tree, 
and persons suffering from intermittent fever ai e accustomed to 
offer a couple of sticks about the size of nine-pins if they recover. 
Speaking generally, the larger number of temples seem to be devoted 
to Shiv, but the followers of Vishnu are also said to be numerous. 
There is only one Jain temple, and that is situated within the Fort, so 
that it is never visited by pilgrims. Local devis are without number; 
360 of them assembled at the founding of the Kangra temple. 

At Apswara or Achhara Khand, two miles from Kot Kangra, 
is the shrine of Achhara Devi and Ganesh, where women bathe in 
the hope of offspring, dedicating their children’s hair to the shrine 
if their wish is fulfilled. Further very marked features of the bill 
religion is the deot-sidh stones to be seen by every wayside and 
before thousands of cottages. These stones are in the form of the 
impress of two feet. Tradition says that a chela of Surukhnath used 
while pasturing cattle to drink their milk and the villagers in the 
evening always found their cattle dry. They went in their distress 
to a great miracle-worker who watched the lad and found out the 
truth. To get rid of him he threw away his stick and ordered him 
not to retrun till he had found it. But the boy’s power of finding 
it was greater than the master’s power of making it disappear and 
be found it at once. The miracle-worker finding that a greater than 
he bad appeared sought to kill the lad, but he ran away and the 
hillside opened and admitted him. There is the head-quarters of his 
worship, in Hamirpur Tahsil, near Chakmoh village; and from there 
the worship spreads all over the neighbourhood. A light used to 
appear over the cleft and hence the word deot for leva. A common 
offering before the stones is a tiny rough wooden sandal. 

The chief religious orders are the Gosains and the Bhojkls ; at 
least these are the principal residents. Large numbers of jogis 
saniasis, &c., pass through the district, and some of them, such as 
the Bodha Pandits, reside; but none of such importance as to call 
for special notice. 
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Tlie Church Missionary Society established a branch at Kangra 
in 1854. Besides evangelical work the English Missionary at Kangra 
superintends a school, supported by the Mission. (See Chap. Ill, 
Education). There is a small Mission Church at Kangra besides a 
school and Mission house and a branch of the Mission is established 
in Lower Dharmsala with a Chapel School and dispensary. The 
combined congregation numbers some 75 Native Christians. There 
are some Moravian missionaries in Kyelang and the American 
Presbyterian Mission has a dispensary at Ani in Outer Saraj. 

Kangra is the most agricultural District in the Province. Out 
of its total population 588,255 persons or 77 per cent, are directly 
dependent upon agriculture. Agricultural occupations are discuss¬ 
ed in Chapter II A. below. 

Of the artifical industries that in cotton is the most important. 
Workers in iron and hardware (1,745) and plough and agricultural 
instrument makers (628) return very small figures in comparison 
with the population; to the carpenters (1,750, actual workers) 
should be added the 2,022 “ owners, managers and superior staff ” 
of carpentry works who, as the column fox' operatives in the same 
is blank, are obviously only Tarkhans writ large. 

“ The chief staples of food are maize and wheat. In the rice- 
growing valleys the people subsist for the greater part of the year 
on rice ; but in the poorer uplands coarse millets (mandil and srnnh) 
form a portion of their diet. Maize is a very favourite grain, and 
from September till May is in constant consumption. After that 
period the wheat harvest is matured, and for the remaining six 
months of the year wheat meal is the common article of diet. In 
the rice countries the people reserve the clean unbroken rice for 
sale, retaining the chipped pieces for their own use. 8o also unmixed 
wheat is disposed of to the grain-dealer, and mixed barley and wheat 
(the two are commonly sown together, the crop being called goji) is 
kept for home consumption. The agricultural classes have usually 
three meals a day. Before going to their morning work the men 
partake of some bread reserved from the evening repast. This is 
called dhatidlu or ndohdri. At twelve o’clock is the first full meal 
generally partaken by all the household, consisting of Lee, or rice 
and ddl (split pulse, usually wad or hdthi), or cakes made of wheat 
or maize. In the evening there is a supper, according to taste, in 
which, however, rice seldom ap] tears. In most parts of the hills 
the people can secure fish, which generally forms a constituent of 
their diet. On festive occasions they will kill a goat, which they 
consider very superior to mutton. Linseed oil and rape oil are also 
used instead of ghi by the poorer classes, but most families can now 
afford the latter luxury. Punjab rock salt is mostly used, but the 
coarse Mandi salt is still used by the poorer classes in many places. 
The latter salt is dissolved, and the brine, after being refined from the 
earthen particles, is mixed with the food it is intended to season. ” 

“ Tobacco is in vow general use among men and women 
alike, though in the higher ranks of life the women affect to 
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CHAP-1*0. repudiate its use. There is a prejudice against onions and carrots, 

Population, which no Hindu, except of the lowest class, will touch. Turmeric is 
a condiment in large request and is seldom absent from any meal in 
the household of those who can afford it. The Ghirths, and all the 
Sudra tribes, together with the Bhojlds and Gaddis, are great 
consumers of wine. No other class will openly acknowledge its use, 
though many drink it secretly.” 

clothing, “ The ordinary clothing of a man of the poorer classes consists 

Barnes, § 29i. 0 f a skull cap (fqpi), (43) a frock reaching to the waist (kurti), or a 
similar but longer garment, called a chain , reaching to the knees, and 
short breeches (hack). In addition to these, the peasant usually 
carries with him a blanket (patn), which in hot weather he twists 
as a turban to defend his head from the sun, and in the winter uses 
as a wrapper. The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton 
woven by the village weaver, and cut and sewn into shape by the 
v illag e soi or tailor. The patu is of home-spun texture, woven 
generally in alternate squares of white and black wool, the only 
variety being in the size of the squares. In the rains, people travel 
barefoot, as the wet weather spoils their shoes but in all other 
seasons they usually possess a pair of shoes ( juta ). Among the 
higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usually made of English 
fabrics, and formed into shapes to suit the fashion or the pleasure 
of the wearer. The only peculiarity is that the Imrti is commonly 
retained by all. The head-dress gives the best opportunity for a 
display of good taste or love of finery. Two or more turbans of 
different colours are often artistically mixed together, and bound 
round the head so as to display the colours to advantage, and to 
fall in heavy yet graceful folds over the right ear. The usual mixture 
is a red ground with a white exterior turban, and the effect is 
always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and a hill dandy has been observed with as many as 
seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously chosen, wrapped 
round his head. The hill people are also very fond of wearing coloured 
vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of wearing 
earrings of gold, graced sometimes with pearls ; and those who can' 
afford it will display gold or silver bracelets, and necklaces of 
alternate bead and gold.” 

Bamea, § 292 . “ The female dress is picturesque. On ordinary occasions a 

Hindu woman wears a petticoat (ghagra), a choli, which covers the 
breast, and the suthan, or long trowsers, with a dopatta , or mantle, 
to form the head-dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, made 
ordinarily of a coarse chintz, called don t, which covers the whole 
body, fitting close round the neck. For ordinary wear these garments 
are made of the simplest colours, and are modest and becoming, but 
on gala days, though the cut of the garments is the same, the texture 
and colours are strikingly altered. The border of the petticoat 
is adorned with patterns printed in silver or gold, or the whole 

(43) The topi is largely yielding to the pagri. 
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garment is made of streaked colours tastefully associated. The 
plain white dopatta, or mantle, gives place to a pink or yellow 
scarf. The choli is made of equally gay material, and the person is 
ornamented with jewellery. The nose ring, or balu, is the most 
common ornament. With the exception of unmarried girls and 
widows every woman displays this piece of finery, which is a sign 
of married life, and shows that the wearer still rejoices in the 
society of her husband. Except in the lower classes the bain is 
made of gold, and its circumference is limited only by the taste of 
the possessor. The Ghirth women are very fond of a profusion of 
necklaces of coloured glass, or pieces of porcelain (leach) and beads, 
the vegetable produce of the forest. Muhammadan women dress 
with less taste and in more sombre colours. They never wear 
the gliagra, or petticoat, and very seldom the doru, or gown, but 
restrict themselves to loose trousers and a mantle. Another dress, 
called peshmdz is a cotton gown of very light texture, almost 
approching to muslin, and made of various gay colours. The use 
of this, however, is confined to the higher ranks of life.” 

“ The houses of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and 
picturesque localities, not congregated into villages. Every man 
resides upon his own farm and builds his cottage in some selected 
spot, open as a rule to the sun, and yet sheltered from the wind. 
The house is of sun-dried brick, having generally two storeys. The 
inmates occupy the lower floor, the upper being used during the 
greater part of the year as a lumber-room or store-room for grain. 
During' the rains the upper room is used for cooking and in many 
cases as a sleeping room, the whole family occupying it at night in 
order to escape the close and unhealthy air of the ground floor. 
The upper roof is generally made of thatch, thick, substantial, and 
neatly trimmed, but of late years slates have been extensively used. 
The outside walls are plastered with red or light coloured earth. 
The front space is kept clean and fresh, and the whole is encircled 
by a hedge of trees and brambles, maintaining privacy and affording 
material for repairs. On one side of the cottage is the shed for the 
cows and bullocks, called hurlud, and another building containing the 
sheep and goats, styled the ori. If the owner of the farm be a man 
of substance, he will probably possess a buffalo or two ; these are 
penned in separate tenements called menhara. The thatch of the 
cottage is renewed every third year ; and in parts where grass is 
plentiful, a fresh covering is added annually. The ridge-pole is 
made of tun, sisu , old , or fir. The harar, bahera, and piped are 
avoided on various superstitious grounds, while the siris (Acacia, 
sirrissa ) is reserved exclusively for the dwellings of rdjas or of 
gods. No ordinary person is allowed to apply the wood to his own 
purposes. Every year, in the season of the Naordtra in September, 
the cottage is replastered inside and outside, a labour which devolves 
upon the women in all but the highest castes. On the occasion of a 
marriage too the bridegroom’s house is always adorned with some 
fresh gay-coloured plaster.” 
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« The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or to the 
south; but there is no general law, and the favourite position varies in 
different parts of the district. The west, however, is superstitiously 
eschewed. Again, should a neighbour design his cottage so 
that the ridge-pole of his roof crossed at right angles with the 
entrarnce of another cottage, there would be an appeal to the District 
Officer to prevent so unlucky an arrangement; for the bill people 
have a general superstition that some disaster would be sure to befall 
the owner of the house thus menaced. The Rajputs and Brahmans 
always occupy the highest and most secluded parts of the village 
area. It would not be tolerated for a man of low caste to raise Iris 
dwelling on any eminence which should overlook the cottages of 
those of higher birth. The entrance to the cottage is secured by 
a wooden door, and during the absence of the household is fastened 
outside by a lock. In the houses of the higher castes it is not 
unusual, for the sake of additional privacy, to build the cottages of 
the homestead in the form of a quadrangle, the windows and doors 
all facing inwards.” 

With respect to the distribution by houses and families, the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote, when discussing the Census of 1881:— 

“The word 1 house’ as used in the Census cannot, for this district at 
least, be regarded as having much statistical value. It would be very 
misleading to quote it in the usual sense as showing the actual number 
oE buildings in existence. The definition of a family as being those who 
eat at the same chulha seems quite satisfactory. In many of the hamlets 
it is customary for different members of the family as they marry to 
occupy or build a little cottage close to the others, but though they often 
have a common courtyard, yet it seems customary in this district for them 
to have their separate chulhas. In former times the family bond appears 
to have beeu much closer than now-a-days. In the times of Mr. Barnes 
it was customary for the head member of the family to be entered as 
owner of the lands, though many fathers were entitled to shares. But this 
is no longer the case, and as scon as the younger brothers come of age 
they wilk separate from the family.” 

“ The interior of the domicile is furnished generally in the sim¬ 
plest style. In the Sikh time the agricultural classes used earthen 
vessels for the preparation of their food; either their means seldom 
allowed them to possess utensils of more costly fabric, or they were 
afraid to show such substantial signs of comfort. Under British rule 
every house has its set of vessels made of brass, copper, or other 
metal, according to the prevailing custom. In the winter, the 
women plait mats of rice straw (biudri), which are laid down over the 
floor of the room. They construct also a sort of quilt stuffed with 
pieces of old clothes. This is called a khinda and is used indifferently 
as a coverlet or as a mattress. A Imkha, a few dried herbs, and a 
wicker basket suspended from the roof containing bread and other 
articles necessary to be secured from the depredations of cats and 
verinin, constitute the remaining furniture of the household.” 



CHAPTER II —ECONOMIC. 


Section A-—Agriculture. 

The rainfall of the District is, as a rule, abundant, and during 
the ten years ending 1899 half the kharlf crops Avere good, Avhile in 
none of the remaining five years was there a failure, nor was the 
area sown largely restricted. Rice suffered only once, and though 
maize suffered five or six times, the outturn in a good year is so 
heavy as alone to tide the people over a year’s drought. The kharlf 
crops are sown in May and June and harvested in October; if the 
spring rains continue too late the harvest suffers from the ground 
being sodden at sowing time, while excessive rain in September is 
injurious, especially to the maize crop. The rabi crops are sown in 
October and November and reaped in April; they are apt to suffer 
from the Christmas rains coming late, and in the higher lands from 
the snow lying late on the fields. Excessive rain in February and 
March is also injurious. During the ten years ending 1899 there 
were five good rabi crops, one fair, two poor ; in one the area sown 
was restricted, and one, that of 1891-92, Avas a failure. 

The people distinguish between lands lying close to or at a 
distance from the homestead, and between lands which yield one or 
two crops in the year. The diversities of hill and valley naturally 
produce considerable differences of soil, but the varieties are seldom 
found commingled in the lands of a single village, each kind of soil 
being usually spread over an extensive tract. Just as the talulca 
divisions followed the natural features of the country, so each variety 
of soil is usually found within similar limits. For example, tho soil 
of the Kangra valley is of much tho same character in all the low- 
lying villages, and in the adjacent hills of Bargiraon the soil of one 
village closely resembles that of another, but between the valley and 
the uplands there is a marked difference in the soils. Among 
taluhas , however, the differences aro often very marked. Thus in 
Kangra Tahsil the subsoil rests on beds of large boulders, Avhich 
have been washed doAVn from the main ranges, and the upper stra¬ 
tum consists of disintegrated granite, mixed with detritus from later 
formations, and is exceedingly fertile. In this soil trees grow 
luxuriantly, rice and tea are cultivated, and, with the assistance of 
manure, all the more valuable staples can be grown. In the vicinity 
of the secondary ranges, the soil though of excellent quality is less 
rich, being composed of stiff marls mixed with sand, which form a 
fight, fertile mould, easily broken up and free from stones. This 
soil is found in the upland villages of Tahsils Dera and Nurpur and 
a narrow belt of it runs south-east, across Hamirpur Tahsil, from 
Ghangar Balihar to the Sutlej. Throughout this ti’act the hillsides 
are well forested, and fine trees are scattered amidst the cultivation; 
sugarcane, cotton, rice, wheat and maize are the main products. A 
third variety of soil is found wherever the tertiary formation 
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CHAP.II,A. appears and especially in tlie south of Ntirpur and Mahal Mori, Tira 
Agriculture and Lower Rajgiri in HamIrpur Tahsil, It is a cold reddish clay of 
small fertility containing a quantity of loose water-worn pebbles. 
In this soil there are but few trees, and the hillsides seldom produce 
anything but rank grass, while the cultivation is limited almost 
entirely to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse. 

The cultivated area is divided into fields, generally open and 
unenclosed, but in some parts surrounded by hedges, or stone walls 
about four feet high. Round the cottage of every cultivator there 
is a small plot of land fenced in with shrubs and trees. This 
enclosure is called the hdsi or lahri and being close to the homestead 
is cultivated like a garden. The size and appearance of the fields 
vary considerably. In the Kangra Valley, where rice cultivation 
prevails, the fields descend in successive terraces levelled and em¬ 
banked with slight ridges to retain the water. The necessity of 
preserving an even surface restricts their size, and under the hills, 
where the slope is rapid, some of the fields are smaller than a 
billiard table. 

Lower down the valley, the slope is more gradual and the fields 
aro larger. Rice beds, however, are invariably small. Near Nadaun 
the contours are broken even in the valley, and the fields vary in 
shape and size. In the west of Tahsils Hera and N nr pur, where 
the country is less broken, the fields are larger and are protected 
either by stout hedges, or by light walls. These hedges are impass¬ 
able except where a break, usually kept blocked with loose dry 
thorns, has been left. Here the broad sloping fields, red soil and thick 
green hedges aro charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. 
Elsewhere the scenery has a tropical aspect. In many parts and not¬ 
ably in the Kangra Valley, wide areas bear a double harvest.'" 
Speaking of the three talukas of Rihlii, Kangra and Palam, which 
occupy the valley below Dharmsala, Mr. Lyall said : “ Live there 
(at Dharmsala) a year, and you see the whole surface of the valley 
change twice from green to yellow with marvellous rapidity. Not 
a break in the sheet of cultivation is to be noticed, and before one 
harvest is completely cut, a light shade of green shows that in other 
fields the next is already sprouting.” 

Mr. Barnes thus summarizes the agricultural capacity of the 
people:— 

“Coupling the circumstance that each man resides upon his tenure 
with the narrow space that tenure comprises, we should naturally expect 
to find a careful and elaborate system of husbandry : for if every occupant 
made a fair use of his time, and took proper advantage of his position, 
every field in so small an allotmont should be tended like a garden, and 
the appearance of the cultivated country should be neater and better 
ordered than almost any other agricultural district. As a general rule 
I am afraid the reverse of this picture must be admitted. The people are 
not so industrious nor so proficient as their brethren in the plains •, their 
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(!) As to the actual proportion of do/asli soil and the nature of the distinction be¬ 
tween ekfasli and dofasli see below. 
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implements are more primitive; many improvements universal below, such 
as the drill plough, the chaff-cutting apparatus, &c., are quite unknown 
to them. Their cattle are a poor breed, and the ploughing given to the soil 
is superhcial and slovenly ; the weeding is put off until the crop is en¬ 
dangered ; and then the tops only are nipped while the roots are left to 
encumber the ground. The only redeeming point in their system is the 
diligent application of manure, and even this circumstance is rather au 
evidence of their general slothfulness. It is a lazy substitute for more 
laborious appliances. It, is easier to stimulate nature with a few loads of 
manure, than to pulverize the soil with incessant ploughing, and to 
jealously eradicate the semblance of a weed.” 

The number of ploughings differs with each kind of produce. 
For sugar or cotton the land is ploughed ten or twelve times before 
the seed is sown. "Wheat and barley usually require three ploughings, 
and the coarser grains according to their worth. Some seeds, like 
linseed and peas, are thrown into the ground without any prepara¬ 
tion at all. The plough, drawn by oxen, is driven through the soil 
at a depth of about three inches; the ground is not turned over as in 
English ploughing; and the ploughman, when he reaches the end of 
the field, returns upon almost the same track: the field looks as 
though it had been harrowed rather than ploughed. The second 
ploughing usually follows the lines of the first, but about N dr pur the 
better method is followed of ploughing across the first furrows. 
After ploughing, the clod-crushers with heavy clubs reduce to dust 
any lump which has escaped the plough. Lastly comes the mdhi, a 
heavy horizontal beam of wood, which is dragged laboriously by 
bullocks over the field, to render its surface smooth and ready for 
sowing. It is then again ploughed over; and the sower follows the 
furrow, throwing the seed from right to left, and discharging his 
handful in five casts. When the whole field has been sown the 
mdhi is again used to level the surface. 

For wheat and the other spring crops, weeding with hoes is 
never practised. After rain, if the soil has hardened round the 
young shoots, the soil is loosened with the barrow, and just before 
the crop ripens the weeds are pulled out by hand and given to the 
cattle. But after the heat and rains of autumn each crop requires 
two or three weedings with the hoe. Sugarcane and cotton are 
weeded as often as grass appears, and the plants themselves have to 
be thinned. In reaping, the corn is cut down near the root and tied 
up into small sheaves, fifteen or twenty of these being gathered into 
a bundle, and carried to the threshing floor or hum. This is always 
in the open, generally at the corner of a field. It is round and 
enclosed with stones : the floor is either paved with large flags, or 
constructed of well-rammed earth, smoothed over with fine clay and 
cowdung. The corn is trodden out by oxen, unscripturally muzzled, 
and the bruised straw is given to the cattle to eat. The practice of 
cutting it into chaff is not known in the hills ; and what the cattle 
refuse is kept for litter, or thrown on the dung-heap. Maize alone 
is threshed by hand, as its hard cobs bruise the feet of the cattle or 
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_L make them bleed. The floor is screened with blankets to prevent 

Agriculture any grain being lost, the cobs being gathered in a heap and beaten 
out by one or two men with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
while two or three others sit in the centre and throw back the heads 
driven out of the range of the blows. 


Daily work 
of a plough. 
Barnes, § 226. 


Agricultural 
implements 
and appli¬ 


ances, 

Barnes, § 281. 


A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks in ordinary soil will 
plough about four kandls (about three-eighths of an acre) in a day. 
If the soil is hard and stiff, half this is a good day’s work. In heavy 
rice-land the strain upon the bullocks is so great that they never last 
more than three or four years, and it is not unusual for cattle 
harnessed to the plough to fall dead under the yoke. 

The agricultural implements of the people are few and simple. 
They differ little from those used in the plains, but the drill plough 
is unknown. 


The following list gives the implements in common use with 
their vernacular names:— 


Vernacular name. 


Hal and Lohala. 

Mfihi ... .. 

Mach .. 

Dandral.. 

Mauja, Kodil and . 

Kodali 

Bhukran or Kathela or Bharota 
Trainguh 
Dar&nti 
Khabar dranti 
K ahi or Kasai 
Ramblia ... 

KulhAru or Chihon 


English description. 


RIough and ploughshare. 

A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by oxen 
for smoothing the surface of a field. 

Similar to the above but curved in shape, and used 
only on muddy lands. 

A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged 
by oxen, used for opening the soil round the young 
corn, 

Hoes for weeding. 

A wooden club used for crushing stiff clods of earth. 

A three-pronged pitchfork. 

A small hook, 

A hook with teeth like a saw to oat, long grass. 

A in at took. 

A small iron instrument for digging up grass roots 
and all weeds. 

Axes for outting wood. 


• u ^ a £ n culturist usually gets the wood for these implements 
either free or at a nominal cost, and all he has to pay for is the iron 
part_ of ^ 10 implement, and the labour of cutting and shaping the 
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However sceptical the hill people may be of the advantages 
of deep ploughing and constant weeding, they are fully alive to 
the importance of manuring their lands. Their rule appears to 
be that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions may 
be disregarded, while, if manure be wanting, the task of coaxing 
the soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from the homestead, generally in the corner of 
a field, and all the refuse of the household is carefully carried 
to it; at night the cattle pens are strewed with a litter of grass 
or branches, which in the morning is thrown upon the dung-heap ; 
if travellers halt near the homestead, the refuse of their camp is 
collected and added to the dung-heap; the heap is scattered over 
the fields twice a year. Land nearest to the cottage, in which the 
finer staples are generally grown, receives the most, and yields 
two harvests a year; outlying fields will occasionally go without; 
but no soil will maintain its productive powers for more than three 
crops without artificial stimulus; and for distant fields, the only 
alternative is to let them lie fallow. The most valued manure is the 
dung of sheep and goats. When winter sets in, and the flocks come 
down from Chamba, the people compete with one another, and a 
cultivator will give two or three rupees a night for the privilege of 
having the sheep folded upon his land. Night after night the 
shepherd changes his ground, and before the harvest is sown reaps a 
small fortune. 

Rotation of crops is not neglected. Even in this rice-growing 
District of Kangra, whore every year presents a monotonous surface 
of rice, there are minute changes imposed by experience. The field 
that bears one variety of rice this year will be sown with another 
the next, and a third the year after that. Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supplies of seed are drawn everlastingly from the same store, and 
the agriculturist of these parts has no idea of giving his fields the 
benefit of imported seed. 

The large proportion of dofasli land is a striking feature of the 
cultivation. In (2) 1902-3 out of 569,604 acres on which crops 
were grown as many as 809,226 boro two crops, while of irrigated 
land 89,585 out of 112,168 were dofasli . In the valley overlooked 
by Dharmsala which contains the talukas of Palam, Kangra and 
Rihlu, if the upland areas of certain villages be excluded, the fields 
which do not produce a double harvest are exceedingly few. In 
some highly cultivated villages a custom exists by which certain 
fields are left fallow in the autumn harvest to give the cattle a place 
to stand in during the rains. Under native rale this custom was 
enforced, whether the proprietors agreed or not. A suit to enforce 
it, brought by the majority of the landholders in a village, came 
before Mr. Lyall during Settlement: the minority who owned the 
fields pleaded that it was hard that they should be prevented from 

(2) These figures are taken from the jinswdr returns. 
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CHAP. II,A- turning their land to the best account for the benefit of others: the 
Agriculture petitioners replied that these fields had always been subject to this 
Double cro cus t° m » and the old fixed demand in grain, upon which the assess- 
pecUand"md ments were based, was lighter on them on that account; and a 
fallows. panclidyat, to whom, the case was referred, found in favour of the 
enforcement of the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley is 
rice. (3) The spring crop in the valley consists almost entirely of 
wheat, barley (or a mixture of the two), and flax. More than half 
the wheat and barley grown on dofasli lands belongs to the Kangra 
pargana, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These dofasli crops of 
wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands are very poor; they 
do little more than supply the proprietors with enough oil and flour 
for their own household consumption. 

Population The great majority of the people are agriculturists cultivating 
agrtca?ture, their own lands. Generally in the lower hills the women take no 
part in agriculture. They confine themselves to making bread, 
fetching water, &c., and all the field work devolves upon the men. 
About Kangra, however, the population consists of a lower and 
strictly agricultural class, and here the women work as hard, if not 
harder, than their husbands. The men plough and harrow, sow, 
and thresh out the com, while the women carry out and spread the 
manure, crash the clods, weed the fields, and carry home the harvest. 
The Gaddi's have most of them settled homes with some land attached 
to them, and part of the family remain at home to cultivate it, while 
others take the flocks, in which their wealth principally consists, to 
their ** runs ” in the plains in the winter and across the snowy 
range to the tracts they call Gadderan in the summer. 

Of the persons dependent on agriculture the vast majority 
(484,670) are owners, nearly all self-cultivating, only a small 
number (21,000) being rent-receivers. There are only 12,690 
cultivating occupancy-tenants. Tenants-at-will number (45,792) 
and partners and sub-tenants 27,258. Thus out of the total popula¬ 
tion supported by agriculture 82 per cent are owners and only 18 
are tenants. In addition to the above numbers 16,827 persons are 
partially supported by agriculture, thus raising the percentage of the 
whole agricultural population to 84 per cent. 

Agriculture also supports 9,698 agricultural labourers and 
farm-servants, and 5,992 labourers on tea-plantations. It would 
appear from these figures that the agricultral labourers are very few 
considering the numbers directly supported by agriculture, but 
as mentioned above the women of all classes of agriculturists, except 
the Rajpdts and Brahmans, in most parts of the District work in 
the fields and there is thus no necessity for labourers. 

The employment of labour, other than that of the proprietors 
or tenants, formed one of the subjects dealt with in the Famine 

(3) In the tahsils of K&ngra and Patampur, out of & total kharif area of 127.639 acres, rice 
oooupied 66,840, 
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Eeport of 1.879; and no hired labourers were reported to exist in 
the District. This, however, appears to be incorrect, as the kdma or 
farm servant is commonly employed by high caste andowners, or 
persons engaged in trade, who will not condescend to manual labour. 
In former years the kdma received his board and lodging, and at 
most eight annas a month and a suit of clothes every year; but as 
early as Mr. Lyall’s Settlement his wages had doubled. Occasional 
labourers who receive wages in grain are not unknown. 

The village menials are first the tar khan and lohdr ; as a rule, the 
same man is both carpenter and blacksmith, repairs roofs and mends 
implements, for which he is generally paid in grain. The chamdr is the 
shoemaker, and in addition to grain takes the hides of dead cattle 
for making shoes, &c. Ndis (barbers) and chimbds (washermen) are 
paid in grain. But none of these has fixed perquisites, and their 
duties and remuneration vary in different parts. The ralcha (forest- 
guard), and the Jcohli (who has the mending and maintaining of Jculs 
or watercourses) are village officials who arc paid by grain contribu¬ 
tions levied upon each house, plough or ghumdo of land held. 
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CHAP. 11, A. The following is a list of the principal staples of each 

Agriculture harvest;— 

RABI CROP (Spring). 


Principal 

staples. 


Vernacular. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Remarks. 

Kanak . 

Wheat .,, ... 

Triticum vulgare *.* ... 

| Cereals. 

Jau . 

Barley . 

Hoi deum kezastichon 

Chola . 

Gram 

Cicer arietinum 


Mohr or Masr 

Lentil 

Ervurn lens... ... .. 

> Pulses. 

Matar, Kalan 

Pea 

Pisum arvensQ 

Sein 

Bean . 

Fab a vulgaris ... .,, 

) 

Saron or Sarson ... 

Kape-seed 

j Sinapis dichotoma #4# 

t Sinapis glauca 

> Oil-seeds. 

Alsi 

Flax . 

L inuni nsitatiasi mum 

) 

Kasumbah 

Safflower 

Carthamius tinctorius 

A dye. 

Ori or Rai 

Mustard... 

Sinapis amhoinicum (Ramphius), 


KHARIF CROP (Autdmn). 


Dhan . 

Bice . 

Oryza sativa 

Chali, Kukri 

Maise ... 

Zca mays 

Masdal . 


Eleusine coracaria 

Sank or Jhandru... 


Panicum frumentaceum . 

China ... 

) Millets ... ( 

Panicum miliacum . 

Kangni . 


Setaria italica ... .. 

Kodra . 

J gf 

Eleusine Corocana . 

B&thu . 


Chenopodium album 

Amaranth K&thu, 

Buckwheat 

i'agopyrum esculontum . 

Bhares. 



Sariara Siyul 

... 

Amaranthus Anardana . . 

Jowar . 

Great Millet 

Sorghum vulgare ... 

B&jvtt/ 141 

Spiked Millet ... 

Penicillaria spicata ... ,,, 

MAh . 

Pulses 

Phaseolus radiatus ... ... 

Mungi 


Phaseolus aureus ... 

Moth ... . 

„ ... 

Phaseolus aconitifolius ... 

Arhar, or Dhingra 


Gajanus bicolor . 

Kundi . 


Do. . 

Rong . 


Dolichos sin ensis ... 

Kulth . 


Dolichos unifiorus . J 

Kapih . 

Cotton . 

Qossypium herbaceum 

Khamandi 

Sugarcane 

Qaccharum officinarum 

Til . 

... 

Sesamun oriental e ... 

San . 

Hemp 

Grotolaria juncca ... ... ... ( 

San Kokra 

... 

Hibiscus cannabina t# ( 

Haldi . 

Turmeric 

Curcuma lovga 

Kaohur . 

... 

Curcuma sp. 

Adra 

Ginger 

Zingiber officinale... 

Shakarkandi 

... 

Batatas edulis ... ... ... 

Kaohalu, Ghandiali, 



and Arbi. 


Colocasia himalensis 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GARDEN PLANTS. 


) Cereals. 


These 

two 

Cereals 

aro 

grown 

only 

towards 

tho 

plains. 



Leguminous 

plants, the 
seeds of whioh 
C are split and 
used as food 
(ddl.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Oil-seed. 

Fibre used 
for cordage. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

These are 
i three varieties 
of edible 
.arums. 


Tam4ku . 

Tobacco ... 

Nicotiana tobacum 

Dhania, or bin ... 

Coriander 

Coriandrum sativum ... 

Sonf . 

Anise . 

Pimpinella anisum 

Kisni . 

If *•» ••• 

Chicoreum p . [ 

Sowe . 

Fennel . 

F&niculum panmorium 

Pipal . 

Capsicum 

Capsicum frulescens . 

Podina . 

Mint 

Mentha viridis ... 


C Seeds used 
< for alteratives, 
(. seasoning, &o. 
f Used as a 
t pot-herb. 
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Vernacular. 

English. 

Botanical* 

Ilaichi . 

Carclamuni 

Alpinia cardamomurn. 

Joain 

3 3 

Fenugreek 

Lig usticu majouan. 

Mithra 

Ti igonella fzenum grtecum 

Gharur or Ghi 
Gandoli. 


Luffa acutangala ... ... 

DAI or Ghi Gandoli 


Lujja ... ... ,, 

Gadi „ 


Luffa 

Kflrols ,,, 

... 

Momordica charantiu 

Pefcha . 


Cucurbita pepo 

Kadii lM 

33 

Cucumber 

Cucurbita maxima ... 

Khira 

Cucumis sativus 

Kharbnza... 

Melon 

Cucumis melo ... 

Pandol 


Trichosanthes anguina 

Kakri . 


Cucumi8 utilissimvs ... 

Baingun ,,, 


Solatium melongina ... ,,, 

Abu 

Potato 

Solanum tuberosum. 

Muli . 

Radish 

Raphanus sativus. 

PiAz 

Onion . , 

Allium cepa. 

Chah . 

Tea 

Thea viridis. 


Remarks. 


Cucurbitacoaus 
f plants. 


Wheat and barley are grown in all parts. Of the several kinds 
of wheat the bearded and the beardless, the full white and the flinty 
red varieties are the most common. Wheat grows best in the talukas 
of Mori, ftajgiri and Nadann, where the soil of the tertiary hills 
seems congenial to it. The produce on the granitic soil of the upper 
valleys, on the other hand, is always poor and thin. Barley flour¬ 
ishes in Tahsil Dera and all along the base of the snowy range. The 
harvest takes place later than in the plains, varying with the eleva¬ 
tion, and the crops in the outer ranges will lie yellow and ready for 
the sickle, while the fields about Kangra are quite green; and in the 
lower portion of the valley will be cut and carried a month before 
the grain is ripe in Palam. From the beginning of April till the end 
of May, there is a succession of harvests, and in the remote taluka of 
Bangahal, where wheat is unknown, barley does not ripen till July. 
Wheat and barley are frequently sown together, , J ° and the produce of 
the mixed crop is usually reserved for local consumption, the unmixed 
grain being sold for export. Of minor spring crops, the most im¬ 
portant are :—Gram, lentils, peas, oilseeds (including flax), tobacco 
and safflower. Gram is never grown in Tahsils Kangra and Dera 
where its place is taken by lentils, field peas and beans, but is con¬ 
fined to the less favoured soils of Nurpur and Hamfrpur. There is 
a belief, current in the hills, that a gram field attracts lightning; 
and certainly after a thunder-storm, whole fields may be seen 
scorched as if by fire. Gram is often sown with wheat or barley, or 
with the field pea, but the produce is easily separated. The ears of 
wheat or barley overtop the gram, and can be reaped independently, 
but the wheat cannot be separated from the barley. Peas and gram 
are plucked and winnowed together, and subsequently sorted by 
on a tray, the round pea rolling to one side, and the 
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angular gram remaining on the other. Sarsort (rape) is grown 
universally as an oil-seed, being for the most part confined to the 
fields which are close to the homesteads. Flax is grown in the 
Kangra Valley. Little care is bestowed upon its cultivation, the 
seed being simply thrown between the stubbles of newly cut rice. 
The crop is veiy poor but suffices to supply oil for local use. The 
oil has a peculiar property of drying. Safflower is grown in the 
Hamfrpur and Nurpur Tahsils and also in taluka Mangaih of Dera. (6) 
Haripur is famous for its safflower. Elsewhere in the hills the 
people only grow enough for their own wants but Mangarh supplies 
all the dyers cf fhc neighbourhood. The safflower thrives best on 
upland soils, and is sown by itself. Planted sparingly and carefully 
weeded it attains a great size. Tobacco is grown in the Haldun of 
Dera and in river side-lands in Hamfrpur Tahsil. It is for the most 
part grown in small patches. The leaf is said to be wanting in 
pungency and flavour, and those who can afford it prefer to purchase 
tobacco from the plains. 

The growth and present position of the tea industry is described 
below. The line of country within which tea can be profitably 
cultivated appears to be a very narrow one. It is only on, or not 
far back from the foot of the Dhaola I)bar range, that the rainfall 
is sufficient, and at the height of 5,000 feet the yield of loaf falls off 
from want of warmth. The proper elevation appears to lie between 
8,000 and 4,500 feet, and tolerably level fields with a good depth of 
soil are required. 

In 1849 Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, North-West Provinces, travelled through these hills to 
ascertain their fitness to grow tea. His opinion was eminently 
favourable, and four months after fie returned with a number of 
young plants taken up from the nurseries at Almora and the Dehra 
Dfin. These were laid down in three Government gardens, —one at 
Kangra itself, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet, another at 
Nagrota, in the valley, 2,900 feet, and the third at Bhawarna, on 
tlie higher plateau of Palam, 8,200 feet. The plants had suffered a 
good deal in the journey during the season of the hot winds from 
Almora to Kangra, and the experiment was commenced under trying 
circumstances. At Kangra itself the plant did not thrive, partly 
owing to the high temperature and the vicinity of the town, and 
partly on account of the scanty supply of irrigation. But in the 
other two gardens the tea flourished beyond even Dr, Jameson’s 
anticipations. 

The history of the toa industry up to 1872 is given in Major 
Paske’s report of that year. The formation of those nurseries was 
followed by the establishment of a Government plantation, on a 

M According to Lyall five-sixths of the whole crop is grown in the Harnirpnr and 
Nih'pur Tahsils and the remaining pne-sixth comes almost entirely from taluka 
JJajigarh. 
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large scale, at Holta—a spot about six miles above the Bhawarna CHAP-II,A. 
nursery, at an elevation of 4,200 feet. The Holta plantation was Agriculture 
worked with much success under many unfavourable conditions by ^ 

Mr. Rogers, who remained in charge of it till Government sold it in ea 
1866 to Major Strutt, and in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 
29,812 lbs., the teas realizing by public auction an average of Re. 1 
per lb., and by private sale, an average of Re. 1-11 per lb. In 

1859 and 1860 the success of the Government plantation led to the 
introduction of private enterprise and capital, but the operations 
of European settlers were retarded by the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining land at that time. 

In 1852, before the Holta garden was made, a demand for land Tenureoftea 
had arisen, and the Commissioner enquired whether any, besides that plantatl0BS- 
at Holta, was available. No other land had been reserved, but it was 
argued by the Deputy Commissioner that Government was not 
debarred by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste. The Chief Commissioner held that to appropriate waste 
within village boundaries would be an unpopular measure and one 
of questionable legality, and recommended that the zaminddrs should 
be encouraged to take to tea-planting on a small scale. The demand 
for land by outsiders continued; the plan of inducing the zaminddrs 
to plant 'failed almost completely; and in 1856, and again in 
1858-59, long correspondences arose, in which the rights of Govern¬ 
ment and of the zaminddrs in the waste were discussed. Government 
adhered to its first decision that the waste could not be appro¬ 
priated except with the consent of the zaminddrs, and the result 
was that in 1860 Lieutenant Paste was deputed to assist intending 
tea-planters to buy or lease waste lands, and during the six months he 
was employed on this duty effected the transfer of about 2,596 acres, 

The negotiations proved difficult: the little land obtained was put up 
to auction as the applications were numerous. In 1862 the question 
was re-opened, but again decided as before; but Mr. Egerton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of his own sug¬ 
gestion that the zaminddrs might be induced to give up a larger 
proportion of the forest laud if the forest rules were relaxed in the 
remainder and a free right to cut trees in parts were offered instead 
of money. By these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting 
the zaminddrs to surrender 2,547 acres, which were sold by auction 
in 1863. Half or three-fourths of the price realized was given as of 
grace to the zaminddrs ; and with the high prices bid and the desir- 
ability of encouraging tea-cultivation it was decided that all these 
sales should confer a title to hold free of land-tax. A large propor¬ 
tion of the lands sold in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 

1860 were, from the great elevation, steepness, slope, or want of soil, 
of no use to the purchasers except as grass or fuel-preserves. But 
the planters did not rely entirely on help from Government. In 
1861-62 some of the pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Messrs. Shaw and. Lennox, had gained the confidence of 
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the people, and begun to acquire by private sale a good deal of 
waste or cultivated laud fit for tea cultivation. 

Tbe following remarks as to the climate, soil, and other condi¬ 
tions considered essential in the success of tea culture as found in 
the Kangra Valley are taken from Major Paske’s report of 1872 :— 
“ As regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not less 
than 100 inches per annum, is shown to be inquired for teas, and this 
climate the Kangra Valley possesses for at least seven months in the 
year, at elevations from 2,500 feet to 4,500 or 5,000 feet above 
the sea ; nor within these elevations is the cold so severe during the 
remaining months of the year as in any way to injure or retard the 
growth of the tea-plants. The lowest elevation at which an estate 
is situated is 2,487 feet, and the. highest elevation of any estate 5,500 
feet.. There is, however, only one estate at so high an elevation, 
the next highest is at 4,500 feet and the generality of the estates are 
at elevations between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known 
in the Kangra Valley, and between the months of March and October 
there is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a rainfall of, on 
the average, 110 inches in the year at Palampnr. The great Dhaola 
Dhiir or snowy range on the slopes of which, or in the valley below, 
the toa estatos are situated, besides apparently arresting the passage 
of clouds and causing- them to exhaust their rain more'copiously in 
the valley below, provides great facilities for irrigation in the 
numerous mountain streams and torrents fed from perennial snows. 
In the matter of soil while no artificial arrangements can alter the 
conditions of the climate, soil can be in a measure creatod, and, at 
any rate, considerably improved. With the little superficial 
knowledge I possess on the subject of tea culture, I do not profess 
to know which is the best soil for teas. While some say that a rich, 
greasy loam, and others a light sandy loam, is the best soil, I 
observe that there are considerable varieties of soil on which tea has 
been planted in this District, and in all of these it has succeeded 
more or less,—the measure of success of course depending much 
upon tbo extent of labour and pains and skill in cultivation. Con¬ 
nected with the question of .soil comes the .subject of manure. All 
the planters aro well aware of the advantages of manure in increas¬ 
ing the yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some extent of 
the facilities they may possess for manuring. I am disposed to 
think, however, that, on the whole, planters might make greater 
efforts to increase their supplies of manure.” 

The following Note was supplied in 1892 by the late Mr. R. A. 
Ballard, Honorary (Secretary to the Kangra Valley Tea Planters’ 
Association :— 

“ The total area under tea in the District amounts in 1892 to 
9,587 acres; of which 8,047 awes a*-e in Tahsil Palampur, 1,400 
acres in Tahsil Kangra, 89 acres it Tabs 1 Kulu and one acre in Tahsil 
Nurpur. Of the whole about 3,943 acres are owned by European 
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proprietors and the remaining 5,594 acres by natives; this latter CHAP. II. 
area includes 613 acres sold by Europeans to natives within the past Agriculture 
ten years. There are altogether 34 gardens owned by Europeans, Tenare o{ tea 
varying in size from 10 up to 612 acres of tea. Of these 34 gardens, plantation, 
three are owned by large Companies registered under the Limited 
Liability Act, two are large unregistered Companies, and the re¬ 
mainder are smaller estates each owned by one or more proprietors. 

The capital represented by the area under tea (if calculated on the 
value of the Holta Tea Company’s shares, which is the only Company 
in the District whose shares are quoted on the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange, and whose fully paid up 100 rupee shares are now quoted 
at Rs. 46 per share, the capital of the Company being Rs. 3,50,000 
and the tea area 607 acres), amounts to Its. 25,27,305 giving 
Rs. 235 per acre which is moderate, but the values put on their estates 
by proprietors would probably amount to more than the above sum. 

The capitals of Kangra gardens are high as compared to other tea 
Districts owing to the absurdly high prices paid for land purchased 
from zmmnddrs. The outturn from gardens owned by Europeans 
is a trifle over one million pounds and consists principally of black 
tea; an all-round yield of 300 pounds per acre for a large area is 
considered a good return, although on small areas this yield has been 
doubled. The local cost of growing and manufacturing black tea is 
estimated at four annas per pound, so that not less than 2,50,000 
rupees are spent annually by the European tea planters in tho 
District. Thus the tea industry affords valuable assistance to the 
poorer people. The European tea planters have in recent years 
largely developed (and possibly exhausted as far as India is con¬ 
cerned) the “ retail trade ” or direct dealing between the grower 
and the retailing merchants and the consumer; the tea being sent in 
small quantities to Europe, America and Australia. The average 
price realized in this way is about 8 annas per pound, leaving a 
profit of about 2 annas net to the grower. Owing to competition 
there is no chance of the price being raised in this country. About 
one-half of the black tea grown in the District is disposed of by retail, 
the remainder being sent packed in lead-lined wooden chests to 
London and Calcutta for public sale by auction through tea-brokers 
and agents: the demand for Kangra teas on these markets is uncer¬ 
tain, and is brisk only when the quality is good ; this is influenced to 
a great extent by‘the climate which in Kangra is very uncertain, 
the weather being at times too dry, at others too wet and again too 
cold for tea : there is however no doubt that the best Kangra tea, 
usually made in the hot weather, is second to none and sells as well 
as any ; the best sale of Kangra tea during 1892 was an invoice of 
152 packages containing 4,058 lbs. of tea from the Kangra Valley 
Tea Company, Limited, which sold for an average price of Is. 4£d. 
on the London Market: this same Company sold during 1892 
41,848 lbs. of tea on the London Market at an average price of lOf d. 
per pound, the cost of laying down in London was 8^d. per lb. and 
the profit 2 \d. per pound nett : it also sold during the same year 
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34,453 lbs. on tlie Calcutta Market at an average price of 9-§ annas 
per pound while the cost of laying down the same in Calcutta was 
7 annas per pound leaving a profit of 2§ annas per pound nett, and 
these results were considered very good : private owners can lay 
down their teas at about 5-^ to 6 annas per pound, but some estates 
do not average as much as this at sale and consequently suffer a 
loss : tea has not given the return or profits that were expected from 
it ; and that it has been a losing game in many cases may be evi¬ 
denced by the fact that no less than nine gardens have been sold by 
Europeans to natives, within the past ten years at less than one-half 
their original value (actual cost), besides others which have changed 
hands at reduced figures. 

“ On an average one man per acre is employed on the different 
estates, so that employment is regularly afforded to about 4,000 
persons. Some of the poorer villagers of the Changar hills, and those 
excluded from agriculture by caste prejudices, are solely reliant upon 
the tea gardens for their livelihood. But labour is not so plentiful 
as formerly, and but for the machinery which has been introduced at 
great expense from England into the larger factories for manufactur¬ 
ing tea, would have to be imported from other places ; this is owing to 
the demand for recruits for military service, and also to the impetus 
given to agricultural pursuits by the opening up of roads, etc., and 
the enhanced value of food-grains. One often hears planters-com¬ 
plaining of being short-handed at their busiest seasons and some 
have even threatened to import labour on a large scale, so uncertain 
and irregular is the local supply. Gardens having their own forest 
reserves are generally well off with respect to timber; but large 
demands continue to be made on the Government forests for oak 
trees at Its. 2 each for charcoal and fuel and tos trees at 4 annas each 
for planking for tea boxes. These are expensive items in the internal 
economy of a tea garden. A North-Western Railway out-agency is 
now open at Palampur and is a great convenience to planters. 

“ The China plant originally introduced by Government has 
answered very well and continues to thrive, the oldest plants being 
to-day the best: its seed ripens in October, is plucked and sown 
during the following two mouths in nursery beds, and is ready for 
transplanting during the following rains : the value of local tea seed 
is about 8 annas per maund. Little attention has been paid to the 
indigenous and hybrid plants which are so much prized in the other 
districts, being worth from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per maund and more, but 
experiments on a small scale have been tried with these and go to 
prove that had they been introduced at first instead of the China 
plant, the Kangra planter would to-day be in a better position to 
compete with the other favoured tea districts and would obtain a 
larger yield as well as better quality and flavour. The manufacture of 
black tea is as simple as interesting, the young tea-leaves are plucked 
by hand and brought to the factories in baskets; they are then 
spread out on round trays made of bamboo and “ withered ” during 
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the night; next day they are “ rolled ” in “ rolling machines ” pro¬ 
pelled by steam and water-power (each machine taking at one time 
from 100 to 200 lbs. of leaf and each “ rolling ” lasting for about one 
hour) the leaves are then “fermented” for about four or six hours, 
after this “ rolled ” again for half an hour and then “ dried ” in 
firing machines called “ Siroccos ” or over charcoal fires in grates, 
the manufacture is then complete and the tea ready for “ sifting ” 
and “ packing ” which is usually done during the following day, when 
a sufficient quantity is ready ; the “ burak ” or “ invoice ” is carted 
away to market. The manufacture of green tea is somewhat 
different. The leaves when brought in are scorched in heated pans 
and “ rolled ” off at once by hand, then cooked up in the same pans 
and artificially coloured with soapstone which is powdered and 
sprinkled into the tea and both rubbed together in tlie pan. The 
native proprietors, as a rule, make nothing but green tea, its manu¬ 
facture being much simpler and cheaper; the outturn of green tea 
is about 700,000 lbs. per annum, the cost of growing and manufac¬ 
turing it is about 8 annas per pound where hired labour is employed, 
but many of the mminddrs with the assistance of their families 
work their own tea gardens ; the native gardens consist sometimes 
of a few acres only, the principal ones running to about 300 acres. 

“ The value of green tea locally might be fixed at about 4 
annas per pound, thus leaving a profit of about one anna per pound 
on an all-round average to growers, it is nearly all bought up 
locally by green tea merchants or “ dalals,” principally in Palampur, 
who export it to Amritsar and are, as a rule, local agents of larger 
Amritsar firms. The uncertainty of the green tea market (which at 
present is very depressed) prevents the mminddrs from incurring 
expenditure on the proper cultivation of their gardens and increasing 
their yields largely.” 

A second note showing the changes that have affected the Tea 
Industry since 1892 has been prepared by Mr. F. Ballard, Chairman 
of the Kangra Valley Planters’ Association, and is printed here for 
purposes of comparison. 

Note mi the Kdngra Tea Industry for the period 1892 to 1902. 

“ The total area of tea in Kangra is much the same as in 1892. 
Some 700 acres of new land have been brought under cultivation by 
European and native proprietors, but a similar area of old and 
unprofitable tea has gone out of cultivation. Of the total area some 
3,400 acres are owned by Europeans and tho remaining 6,137 acres 
by natives; on an average fifty persons are regularly employed per 
each 100 acres, so that tho industry might be said to give regular 
employment to 4,768 persons. The two largest limited companies 
have been amalgamated and are now worked as one concern, the 
one hundred-rupee shares of which were quoted on the Calcutta 
Stock market at Rs. 27 per share but since have participated in the 
general rise of all tea stock owing to the improved prospects of the 
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CHAP-11,A- industry as a whole, and at the present time stand at Rs. 45. One 

Agriculture important concern, the most prosperous in 1892, was forced into 
liquidation as tho result of indifferent management; it is now the 
i6,1 ' property of a single European and more prosperous times are antici¬ 
pated under improved management. The outturn on land owned by 
Europeans is about 250 lbs. per acre, although some of the larger 
concerns do not produce as much as 180 lbs. as an all-round average, 
there being less inducement to make large quantities of tea and the 
labour having become less plentiful, yield has been allowed to fall off. 
The cost peril), of production inconsequence remains much the same 
as in 1892, and there are no signs that point to its being reduced; on 
the contrary, the scarcity of labour will, in the future, tend to raise it. 

“ The retail trade has fallen since 1892 from 500,000 lbs. to 
about 250,000 lbs., due largely to other competitors having entered 
the field which was once entirely controlled by Kangra and Kumaon 
planters. The best prices obtained for Kangra tea during the period 
was for a lot of 28 packages of the Bandla Tea Co.’s produce which 
sold in Mincing Lane, in February 1896, at 3s. 2 \cl. per lb. 

“During the period under review some three or four European 
gardens have been sold to natives. The causes to which this is attri¬ 
butable have affected the industry generally, and are due to the 
output in India having risen from 124 to 175 million pounds and in 
Ceylon from 72 to 150 millions—with the result that in spite of in¬ 
creased consumption, the stocks of both kinds in all the markets of 
the world have increased by thirty per cent. Well known causes 
have led to this state of affairs ; suitable land was obtainable at a 
moderate price, labour was plentiful in other districts and the de¬ 
preciation of silver with its concomitant drop in the exchange value 
of the rupee to about 50 per cent, of its nominal value so reduced 
the cost of production that the margin of profit was sufficiently great 
to attract almost universal attention; without a thought of the 
future, extensions were pushed forward to a degree unwarranted by 
tho situation— 107,000 acres in India and 80,000 in Ceylon were 
planted in the five years preceding 1900 ; land was rushed up in price 
and much of doubtful value brought into cultivation ; all available 
leaf was plucked and stimulants used to force the natural yield, 
already bounteous owing to favourable seasons. Gardens in private 
hands were turned over to Companies at inflated prices and the 
stability and prosperity of the industry were never called into ques¬ 
tion. Hailed at the time as a blessing events have proved that the 
large profits made were well nigh disastrous. The usual result of 
excess in supply followed; prices steadily fell and to add to the 
difficulty of profitable cultivation the rupee gradually depreciated in 
value until in 1899 it was artificially raised to a fixity of Is. 4 il. To 
meet all this expenses had to be curtailed, the poorer lands no longer 
paid for cultivation and profits were reduced, and in many cases 
heavy losses were sustained. More than this, and most important of 
all, the price of tea to the consumer was lowered to a range without 
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precedent. This low range of price has not been without its ad¬ 
vantages and may be said to have served its day; it has checked 
expansions, it has helped to oust China tea almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, and, to a great and increasing extent, from the 
other markets of the world—it has compelled producers of British- 
grown tea to seek other outlets, and it has produced solidarity 
and cohesion of the two countries, India and Ceylon, who are now 
working together in one common interest. 

“So much for the past. 1902 has witnessed the arrest of this 
downward progress, by climatic causes in part, by a more judicious 
system of plucking, by smaller yields, the causes of which are not 
yet fully understood, by the abandonment of inferior land, and last, 
but by no means least, by the manufacture of green tea, which 
European planters have taken to since the invention of machinery for 
its manufacture, for which markets exist to the amount of 70 million 
pounds. Supplies of black tea have been curtailed, and for the first 
time for years have balanced the needs of the world. The dawn of 
a happier era for producers has appeared. These improved condi¬ 
tions are likely to continue. By 1905 practically all extensions in 
India and Ceylon will be in full bearing, in fact the acreage that has 
been planted the last few years should be more than equalised by the 
abandonment of unproductive and worn out areas ; and supplies for 
1903-04 from the two countries are estimated not to exceed 336 
million pounds, of which probably not less than 15 millions will bo 
green tea leaving 321 millions black. After deducting for the 
requirements of countries outside Great Britain, 240 million pounds 
are available for home consumption which is much less than should 
be required assuming a normal rate of increase in consumption.” 


The progress of the tea industry is shown by the following table, 
the figures for 1868 were compiled by Mr. Lyall:— 



1868. 

1883. 

1892. 

1902. 

Class of holding or estate. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

AcreB 

under 

tea. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

Estates owned by Europeans 

18 

2,723 

41 

4,617 

34 

3,943 

22 

3,492 

Government nurseries 

2 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • 

Native proprietors 

8 

399 

20 

1,500 

1 

5,591 

90 

6,200 

Small plots belonging to 
peasant proprietors. 

... 

107 

1,500 

1,817 


... 

... 

... 

In compounds at Dharmsila 

8 

21 

8 

30 

... 

til 

... 

... 

Grand Total 

... 

3,267 

... 

7,994 

... 

9,527 

112 

9,692 


CHAP-II, A 
Agriculture 
Tea. 
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The number of holdings owned by native proprietors in 1892 
is not given but it includes ten estates transferred from Europeans 
to natives in the period 1883-92. 

In 1902 the area under tea had risen to 9,692 acres. 


©fltput in tbs. 
1868 ... 241,332 

1872 ... 428,655 


I 883 ° utput iD 899 i 57 The progress of the output 

i!io 2 “! i, 2 oo’ooo is shown in the margin. 


A list of 
below 


the principal tea-gardens in the district is given 


1.—TEA GARDENS. 


No, 


Names of estates. 


3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


Bolta ... ... 1 

Na*sau .. C 

Bandla ... ... ••• \ 

Baijndth. ' 

Gopalpur. 

Lanodh and Faprola ... ... 

Mount Somerset . 

Shahpur ... .. 

Sandal Rftmpnr. 

Dharmgala ... ... ••• 

Claohnacuddin ... 

Pathiar and Nigal 
Khalet ... ... ••• 

Palampur .. 

Raipur ... 

Burn Brae ... ... 

Sansal aud Dewal ... ... 

Chiohian... ... . 

Honora ... 

Kaniara ... ... ... ... 

Sidbari ... .. • ■ 

Woodlands 
Sambirpur 

Shuka Bagh . ^ ... 

Kdsmal Monsimbal aud Palarn 
Dbarmgiri 

Bhattu ... ... ... ... 

Sula ... ... . 

Piinah 

T4nda 

Cbaudpur . 

Nagrota ,, 

Bir . 

Kaleri ... .. 

Nargat. 

Banurie. 

Evadene . 

Kulu ... ... ••• ... 

Aramgarh ... ... 

Andretta ... 


Proprietors. 


The Holta-Nassau Tea Gompany, 
Limited. 

A. Grey (Kangra Talley Tea 
Company). 

Kanhafa Lai . 

H. J. Barnard. 

Hardial Singh . 

Mrs. W. Culbard 
Gur Karpitl Singb 

D. MaoBean ... ... 

Lachman Das and'Co, 

F. H. Kirby^ . 

Aslam Hayat Khan 
Lata Maiia Mai ... ... 

Sirdar Bhagat Singh ... 

Ludru Prohit & Co. ... 

P. C. Gibson .. 

P, F. Campbell ... ... 

P. Williams .. 

H. S. Davies 

J. Heenan ... ... 

Rai Baru Pal . 

11. H. The Raja of Mandi 
W. II. Peachey ... 

Nawab Muhammad Sadr-ud*dm 
Seth Minak Mai 

H. Wilson . 

Cbirsgh Din . 

S. D, Turner ... ... 

Mrs. Malony . 

Moti LAI Kaistha 
Mrs. II. M. Clark 

T. J. Brockman... 

Maigha ... 

T. J. Greensill ... 

F, W. Newton. 

Colonel R. Renniek ... 

G. G. Minniken 

E. W. Parker 


Area, 

acres. 


2;076 


320 

>530 

132 

260 

300 

395 

100 

60 

61 

200 

100 

123 

105 

90 

100 

117 

80 

60 

85 

150 

110 

60 

112 

24 

to 

40 

32 
40 

25 

33 
35 
20 
50 

59 

60 
10 


Estimated 

outturn, 

lbs. 


365,000 


100,000 

40,000 
30,000 
30,000 
80,000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
14,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,WOO 
10,000 
8;O0O 
8,000 
8,630 
6,000 
5,000 
’5,000 
4,000 
800 
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This gives a total of 87 estates over ten acres, with an CHAP. II,A. 
area of 6,185 acres and an output of 1,012,000 pounds of tea. Agricrnttar® 
It must be remembered however that many mmmddrs cultivate Tga 
the plant on small areas throughout the tahsils of Kangra and 
Palampur. 


The average wholesale price per tb. in recent years is given in 
the following table :—• 



Under European 

Under Native, 


management 

management 


per fb. 

per ft. 


Its. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average 1881—1896 

. 0 9 0 

0 5 0 

„ 1891-1900 

. 0 6 0 

0 3 6 

„ 1901 

. 0 5 0 

0 3 0 


All tea exported from India is now subject to an export tax of 
£ pie per ib. The money thus realised is handed over to the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee, to be spent in opening up new markets and 
otherwise furthering the tea-trade. With this view the Committee 
pays a bounty of six pies per lb. on all green tea exported from the 
country. This tends to encourage the manufacture of green tea and 
relieve the black tea markets. The United States is the great 
market for green tea. 

Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is perhaps of A]aize ' 
greater local importance. It grows everywhere in the kills, and 
seems to flourish as well as in a tropical climate. Growing from 
1,500 to 7,000 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, and for six 
months of the year forms their food. Although second in im-. 
portance in the valleys to rice, there is always a little plot of maize 
round the cottages of the peasantry for their own use, while the rice 
is disposed of to wealthier classes. To the uplands maize is an 
admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, requires little rain, and 
is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the day of sowing the 
cobs are fit to eat. But it will not keep, as weevils prefer it to 
any other grain, and it is a popular saying that “the life of maize 
is only a year long.” 

Rice is the staple product of the upper Kangra Valleys, where Rice, 
abundance of water is combined with high temperatures and a 
peculiar soil favourable to its growth. It is grown also in the 
irrigated parts of Dera and Niirpur, where the produce, though 
inferior to that of Kangra, is still of a good quality. Coarser kinds 
of rice are also grown without irrigation in the higher parts of the 
district. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties of rice, 
the most esteemed kinds being begami, bdsmati, jMnwa, nahanda, 
kcmiddh and rangan. Each of these varieties has its special locality; 
thus Rihlu is famous for its begami and Palam for its bdsmati. Of the 
coarser kinds grown in the Kftegra Valley, the best known are the 
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leathiH and IcolJiena ; and of the inferior kinds grown on unirrigated 
lands, jot, kaluna , dhdka, &c. On irrigated land rice is not sown 
till the beginning of June. In tracts dependent on rain, it is sown 
in April, and the later the sowing the less chance the crop has of 
reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month of October. 

There are three methods of cultivation, the simplest, called 
batar, is where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state: on 
unirrigated lands this method is universal. In the second method 
the seed is first steeped in water, forced to germinate under warm 
grass, and then thrown on to soil previously flooded to receive it. 
This method prevails where water is abundant: it is called macli or 
lunga. Under the third system, called ur, the rice when about a 
month old is planted out by hand at intervals in a well flooded field. 
This involves much labour and is seldom followed, except in heavy 
swampy ground where the plough cannot work : but the yield is 
always greater than under the other methods. The growth of weeds 
in the rice fields is very rapid; and, to get rid of them, the crop, 
weeds and all, is in July deliberately ploughed up. This would appear 
to destroy the whole crop, but the weeds are effectually extirpated, 
while the rice springs up again more luxuriantly than ever. This 
practice is called hold-net, and the crop which does not undergo it is 
worthless. Rice is always sown by itself. The grain is separated 
from the husk by a hand pestle and mortar; women being mostly 
employed upon this labour, and, when working for hire, receiving 
one-fourth of the cleaned rico as wages. Rice has a very extensive 
range. In Kangra Proper, it grows as high as 5,000 above the sea; 
and in Kulu in the valley of the Beds it is found up to 7,000 feet. 

Sugarcane is largely grown about Kangra. Some parts of the 
Palam Valley, 3,200 feet above the sea, are famous for the crops 
they produce. In Niirpur and Dera it is rarely met with, but in 
talvJcas Nadaun and Rajgiri, a portion of eveiy holding is devoted to 
its cultivation. There are several varieties, the best known being 
chdm, ailtdr, kandidri, and a juicy variety called puna which is grown 
only for eating. Tahsils Nurpur and Dera are dependent upon 
imports, while Palam and Nadaun supply the neighbouring parts of 
Mandi. The cane, though less thick and luxuriant in its growth 
here than in the plains, contains a larger proportion of sugar. The 
molasses of the hills is sweeter and more consistent than that of the 
plains. The juice is pressed in' the usual machine, consisting of 
cylindrical rollers involving one above the other, and usually driven 
by four bullocks. In the wilder hills, towards Datwal and the Sut¬ 
lej, a very primitive press called jhanda.r is in use. This consists of 
two frames of wood whose sudden closing compresses the cane. It 
is worked by hand. w 

(’#) As to the cost of preparing the sugar, see Mr. Ljail's Settlement Report, p. 59, 
note.—“ It is calculated in making account of working expenses that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, &c. The owner of the plant, 
whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha sers of gw the day.” 
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Cotton is cultivated in all tahsils, though uncommon in Ktingra 
and Palampur, but the yield does not equal the demand. It is sown 
in April and ripen about November. 

Various kinds of millet, especially mandal, kangni and sawdk, 
are grown on all the upland soils, and are used for food. Mandal 
( Eleusine corocaria) is specially valued, as it will remain good for 
any length of time and insects do not attack it. The common 
millets bdjra and joivdr are only found near the plains. Buck-wheat 
(kathu) is confined to very high elevations, being cultivated only in 
the remote talulca of Bangahal. It makes a bitter unpalatable bread. 
China (Panicvm milliacum ) is usually boiled like rice. A little is 
grown in Nurpur ; but it is commonest on the slopes of the snowy 
range. 

Of the various autumn pulses, mah (Phaseolus radiatus) is most 
esteemed, as it resists the attacks of insects. In Kangra it is not 
generally grown except along the ridges between the rice-fields. 
Kulthi, the poorest pulse of all, is cultivated on poor, high-lying soils. 
Mah and kulthi are frequently grown together; when once mingled 
they cannot be separated. Mah and maize, or mah and mandal are 
also commonly grown together, but they can be reaped separately. 

Turmeric is-grown in parts of tahsils Hamirpnr, Dera and Nur¬ 
pur on low, moist soils and requires much caro and manure. It is 
planted in May by pieces of root, and does not ripen till the end of 
November. The tubers are then taken up and dried, partly by fire 
and partly in the sun. It is considered quite as paying a crop as 
sugar, and has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six months 
only. A few localities supply turmeric for the whole District. There 
is a second variety called kachur, which is grown everywhere but in 
very small quantities, as its uses are limited. The root is pale yellow, 
warm and aromatic like turmeric, but bitter. It is given internally 
as a car min ative, and applied to the skin as a plaster. A powder 
made from the dry root is used in the Holi festival. A third variety- 
called sudersen ) is grown simply for its black round seeds, which 
are strung together and sold as necklaces at the Jawalamukbi fair. 

Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, now bold a place 
among the staples of the higher hills. Mr. Lyall wrote;— 

<> The cultivation of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the 
Dhaola Dhar has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer be said that ‘ the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.’ I 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
level places where the flocks are penned for the night (goths), in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Db&ola Dhar at elevations of from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of the potato has, in fact, given a 
greatly increased value, not only to these goths, but also to all culturable 
land above 5,COO feet elevation. The fields round the Gaddi peasants’ 
houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely sufficient to feed the families which owned them, now produce a very 
lucrative harvest. The Gad'Bs express this by saying 'the potato has 
become our sugarcane.’ It is becoming more and more appreciated by the 
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natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the hip'll 
price which it fetches in the European cantonments. A large part of the 
crop is exported every year to the plains.” 

The cultivation of China grass was experimentally introduced in 
1863 by the late Mr. J. Montgomery, and a quantity of plants laid 
down near the town of Kangra, but although the plants still exist, 
all cultivation or manufacture ceased at his death. The plant grows 
rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excellent, but the 
process of manufacture is expensive. A Company was formed in 
1871 to supply the necessary capital, but failed. Wild varieties of 
this grass are common among the low hills at the foot of the main 
range, and there is undoubtedly a future for this industry if capital 
can be made available. The mode of cultivation is very simple; and 
seed or cuttings once sown, the plant is reared with little expense or 
trouble, the stalks springing up season after season from the same 
roots. 

The cultivation of cinchona was introduced in 1862 (?) by Major 
W. Nassau Lees, and at one time there were four plantations having 
a promising growth of young trees, while in 1868 there were 84 
acres under cinchona. Subsequent experience, however, showed 
that at certain seasons of the year the climate is too dry, and the 
plantations wore abandoned. 

Ginger is cultivated across the Beas, in Siba and Chanaur in 
the Dera Tahsil. It is a different species from that of the Simla 
hills. The root is smaller, the colour red, and the fibre more delicate 
and palatable. The poppy is not cultivated in Kangra Proper. 
Formerly every cultivator would grow a few plants to furnish a little 
opium for home consumption, but its cultivation is now prohibited. 

The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek, &c., 
are raised all over the district in small quantities as condiments, 
carminatives, &c. Hemp (sam) and HI are mostly grown in Nnrpur 
and Hamirpur, Dera having but little, and Kangra next to none. 
Of the kachdlu more than four-fifths belong to Hamirpur, and nearly 
all the rest to Kangra. Buckwheat, amaranth and bhang- (Indian 
hemp) all belong to the highlands of Bangahal. There is an endless 
variety of gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c , which during tho rains 
are trained on bamboos or bamboo frames, or allowed to climb over 
the thatch of the cottages. The melon is reared on the Beas. The 
radish is grown in gardens, and is a favourite vegetable; about 
Nadaun it attains a great size, frequently weighing eight pounds. 
Onions and carrots are far less common, as only Muhammadans and 
the lowest castes of Hindus eat them. The Kashmiris at Niirpur and 
Tiloknath cultivate the cabbage and cauliflower round their houses. 

The materials available for estimating the produce rates per 
acre were the following:— 

a. actual experiments were made by the Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars in various taluk as, but faith was not 
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put in the results as the fields selected generally 
bore a crop above the average; 

b. the account books of money-lenders who have given 

land on half produce to tenants or mortgagees were 
examined. The results in the cases could be trusted, 
as it is not at this stage that money-lenders cheat the 
zaminddrs ; 

c. the zaminddrs were consulted and averages taken, but 

in a country such as this -the rates vary enormously 
from taluka to taluka and from tappa to tappa, showing 
what an untrustworthy guide to assessing a half assets 
jama estimate must be in this district. The table 
given below shows the rates of produce fixed for 
certain talukds. They give a fair indication of the 
extremes within which the yield varies. 


Rates of produce in sers per acre. 



Kangra. 

Palampur, 

Hamirpur. 

Nadaun 

Jagir. 

Dera. 

Ntirpur. 

(Irrigated 

0,372 to 390 

800 to 500 

300 to 320 

400 

400 to 580 

435 to 470 

Rise j 







{. Unirrigated 

130 t,o 200 


140 to 200 

300 

245 to 276 

300 to 336 

t Irrigated 




220 

275 to 530 

245 to 270 

Maize 1 







C Unirrigated 

... 

1G0 to 200 

155 to 200 

200 

250 to 424 

240 to 255 

(Irrigated 

211 to 240 



200 

210 to 240 

165 to 240 

Wheat < 







C Unirrigated 

153 to 169 

160 to 210 

125 to 170 

185 

214 to 254 

180 to 190 

(Irrigated 


... 

• *» 

240 

220 to 256 

190 to 250 

Barley 1 







(. Unirrigated 

... 

1 GO to 200 

144 to 175 

220 

210 to 283 

2 IS to 220 


A most important point to be remembered in examining these 
rates is that much of the land is dofasli. In his first assessment 
report Mr. O’Brien noted that the outturn of rice on ekfasli lands 
is nearly equal to the outturn of both crops on the dofasli irrigated 
lands, and thus in some cases the rates of yield for one harvest 
on irrigated land have been fixed lower than for unirrigated land. 
In regard to wheat and rice he observed that the common saying 
was that rice produced 10 maunds and wheat 6 maunds per acre 
(ghumdo P) and that this estimate for wheat seemed low compared 
with the outturn in the plains, but that a wheat field in the Kangra 
District was very much inferior to any wheat field he had seen 
in the plains. 

There appears to be little room for the extension of cultivation. 

Surveyed ana as- Waste land is however from time to time broken 
sensed arsa Table. U p foy individuals near their holdings, but from 
the nature of the country but little can be done in this direction. 


Ctffcf.H,!. 

Agriwffiitte 

Average yield. 

Ander*on, 
S. R. § 29. 
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Loans either under the Land Improvement or Agriculturists 
Loans Act are but little in demand. 


The average values of land in rupees per acre for sale and mort¬ 
gage are shown in the margin; but 
the quality of land varies so enor¬ 
mously, and the value returned is 
so often fictitious, that but little 
reliance can be placed upon the 
figures. Although in Kulu, in some 
parts of Nurpur and Hamfrpur, and 
in isolated villages in Kangra and Dera, the agricultural classes are 
in debt, it cannot be said that the peasantry generally are in debt to 
the extent that prevails in the other districts of this division. 
The usual rates of interest are seldom higher than 24 per cent., and 
even where good landed security is given, are seldom less than 18 
per cent. 

With regard to the transfer of land, Mr. A. Anderson makes 
the following remarks (Settlement Report,, para 11).:— 

“In the twenty years between the Settlement of Mr. Barnes and that 
of Mr. Lyall, the people, especially in the backward parts, had scarcely 
begun to realise the powers of alienation that hud been conferred upon 
them ; alienations were in consequence few, and in the greater part of the 
district mortgages were still very uncommon, even at Mr. Lyali’s Settle¬ 
ment : in Dera and Hatnirpur Tahsils, in Nurpur Tahsil (except taluhas 
In dAura and Khairdn which border on the plains) and in P&lampur Tahsil 
(except taluha Palam which resembles the Kangra Tahsil), they were almost 
unknown. In the K&ngra Tahsil which is richer than the others, and in 
which most of the educated and money-lending classes reside, mortgages 
had, in-1866-70, reached almost 5 per cent, of the cultivated area and 
over 6 per cent, of the revenue. Now 13 - 62 per cent, of the whole cul¬ 
tivated area of Kangra Proper is under mortgage as compared with ]*7 per 
cent, in 1870,” 


Period. 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

1868-69 to 1873-74 

24'7 

13'9 

1874-75 to 1877-78 

28'3 

23'9 

1878-79 to 1881-82 

60'0 

27'15 

1898-99 to 1899-00 

107'0 

63-0- 


To show the difference between the two periods, the tahsil percent¬ 
ages are given below 

Tabsil, 

Mortgages of culti¬ 
vated LAND IN 1870. 

Mortgages of culti¬ 
vated LAND IN 1900. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

K6ngri . 

Nurpur . 

DehraG) . 

Hamfrpur G) . 

Pal&mpur . -. 

Total . 

Acres. 

4-6 

23 

0-29 

037 

2-49 

1-73 

Be. 

6-44 

340 

038 

061 

3-78 

322 

Acres, 

14'1 

18-77 

13’58 

10- 39 

11- 31 

13-62 

Rb. 

15-55 

20-44 

13- 64 
12-48 
12-27 

14- 83 


(?) Exclusive of the Sib a, Goler and Nadaun Jagxrs. 
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The average value of animals in 

the District is as follows :— 

Rs. 
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Bullocks 


10-30 

Cattle, 

Cows ... 

• * * * • 

10—20 

Buffaloes 

* » * • * 

15—60 


Goats and sheep 

« * • *» 

3—10 


Ponies 


20—010 


Mules 

. 

25—150 



The principal cattle fair is held at Lidbar in Tahsil Kangra in 
March. Other cattle fairs are held at Bheka Shah in Palampur 
Tahsil and Ghosata and Chinihari in Hamirpur. Prevalent cattle 
diseases are foot and month disease, rinderpest, diseases of the 
spleen, malignant sore-throat, and pneumonia. The Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Department treats cases -which are brought to the Veterinary 
Assistants. For rinderpest inoculation is available, and the zamin - 
ddrs of tahsil Palampur now accept inoculation readily enough ; in 
the other tahsils of the District, though a beginning has been made, 
this measure is still regarded with some suspicion. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong. Tho cows 
give very rich milk, but not a large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve the breed by the introduction of Government bulls 
from Hissar; the result was unsatisfactory because the bulls were too 
large for the small hill cattle. The District Board is now introduc¬ 
ing a few bulls of the Dhanm breed from Chakwal in the Jbelum 
District; these appear to be more suitable mates for the Kangra 
cows, and the zemindars are taking to them, but they have not 
been long enough in the District to affect tho breed. Sheep and 
goats form the wealth of the pastoral tribe of the Gaddis, and the 
Kulu sheep and goats, though not so fine as those of the Gaddis, are 
hardy and of good quality. There are no Government rams in the 
District. Many cattle change hands at the religious fair at the 
shrine of Bheka Shah. 

There are few horses in the District, and not very many mules. Homes pi. a 
The ponies of Kangra Proper and Kiilu are poor; but the Lahul ranle8 ‘ 
and Spiti animals are well known for their hardiness, spirit and 
sureness of foot. There are no horse fairs. 

Tho Government system of mule-breeding has been in operation Mule-breed- 
in this District for the last thirty years, that is, Government donkey ^ n8 opera ' 
stallions have been located from time to time in different parts of 
the District ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that any appreciable 
progress has been made in mule-breeding. In scarcely any part 
are mares kept for breeding purposes, and most of those that 
have from time to time been covered belong to private individuals; 
no real progress has been made by the breeders in learning to rear 
their stock on sound principles. The mules and ponies of this District 
are, as a rule, kept for pack-carriage and are of an inferior breed: 
moreover the owners have always shown indifference to all efforts 
for their improvement. 
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There are now three Government donkey stallions in the Dis¬ 
trict, one at Dera, one at Rihlu and one at Indanra. There is also a 
pony stallion, the property of the District Board. 

The Gujars alone make a trade of selling milk or ghi and, with 
the exception of a few very wealthy landholders of other castes who 
themselves consume a great deal of milk, they alone keep herds of 
buffaloes. There are two kinds of Gujars in the District, viz., the 
resident Gujar, who owns fields and a house, and pastures his herd 
in the neighbouring waste, and the ban or forest Gujar (of Jammfi 
stock), who has no land or fixed home, but moves with his herd, 
spending the summer in a shed on the high ranges, and the winter 
in the woody parts of the low hills. Some few spend the summer 
in the high ranges in taluka Rihlu, others in the high range in 
Chamba territory whence they descend in the autumn into Nurpur; 
they are seldom seen in other parts of Kangra Proper, exoept as 
passers-by on their way through Kulu and to Mandi. Gujars are 
not allowed to remain in Kulu. 

Grazing dues on buffaloes formed part of the banwarAri revenue; 
the rates differed in different talukas, but everywhere the Gujar 
herdsman, whether a landholder or not, paid at heavier rates than 
persons of other castes. In some places the dues wore charged on 
milch cows only at from ten to five kachcha seers of ghi for a Gujar, 
and two or less for a man of another caste; in other places the charge 
was per head on the whole herd, the Gujar paying one rupee for a 
big and eight annas for a small buffalo, and others four and two 
annas. In most of the old principalities, the Rajas used to put all 
the woods in thdk (i.e., under piohibtion of grazing) for the three 
months of the rains when the village cattle could subsist on the grass 
to be got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule 
pressed hard on the Gujars in the low hills, whose buffaloes rely 
greatly on leaves and twigs; so the Rajas gave them pattds or grants 
removing the thdk from certain plots of forest in their favour. The 
Gujars call these runs or plots their sodna: they were the exclusive 
grazing grounds of the Gujar herd§ until the thdk was removed 
from the rest of the forest, after which all the cattle of the village 
grazed over the whole forest indiscriminately. The Gdjar’s right to 
his sodna was much like that of a man to his kharetar; it Was an 
exclusive grazing privilege for a season only. He called his sodna 
his wdrisi, and no doubt his right, though a limited one, was as true 
a property as any other interest in land in the hills. It was held 
direct of the Raja by patta like the landholder’s fields, and descended 
from father to son. (8) In Goler and some other arts the practice of 
putting all the woods in thdk does not seem to have prevailed, for 
the Gujars here, though they often have sheds in the forest, and 
talk of their sodnas in it, have no real sodnas, i.e., no defined ruftB 
or plots into which no other person can drive his eattle during the 

(8) A Giijar often got his soana in the forest of a different wauza from that in 
which he resided and held fields. 
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rains. In fact they only exercise, in a greater degree, the same CHAP. II,a. 
right of common or grazing in the forest, which any other landholder Agriculture 
enjoys. The wandering Ghijars, who spend the winter in Niirpur, n sg 
have not acquired any right to graze in any particular tract. They 
have a headman, who is recognised by the Chamba authorities, and 
who probably distributes the herds according to circumstances, with 
the consent of the headmen of the Niirpur villages. If a landholder, 
not a Giijar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for 
his buffaloes, he called it not his sodna but his mhenhdrd. In 
Rajgiri some of the influential families hold mkenhdrds which were 
assigned to their ancestors by the Raja, and claim the exclusive 
grazing all the year round, not for three months only. 

These sodnas or mkenhdrds are in the forests in the low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. 

On the Dhaola Dhar, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, 
there is much ground free of forest in which luxuriant grass springs 
up in the rains; the greater part is inaccessible or too precipitous 
for even a hill cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are spots here 
and there to which the buffaloes or other cattle are driven up to 

g raze in the rains. The term dhdr , which is the general word for a 
igh mountain range, is in a narrower sense applied to such a pasture 
ground; and here each run is called a dhdr just as it would be called 
an Alp in Switzerland. In former times only regular herdsmen or 
rich men sent their cattle to the dhdrs t for it involved sending up a 
man or two to look after them, and constant coming and going with 
the milk. There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a 
village community sent up their cattle in charge of a. common herds¬ 
man, but several branches of a family often united to do so : and as 
there were more dhdr's than were wanted, many were occupied by 
herds belonging to persons who lived in mamas far down in the 
valley. Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable buffa¬ 
loes, would easily get a dhdr from the local hdrddr , but except in 
the case of a few Giijars, who held on steadily from generation to 
generation, it does not appear that any one acquired a lodrisi or 
prescriptive title to a dhdr. Other families from time to time gave 
up koeping a herd, or did not send it up every year, or not to the 
same place, so the feeling of a warm could not spring up. Now 
however the residents of the villages on the main range have great 
difficulty in keeping Gujars and others out of their grazing grounds 
in the rains, and many claims are being made as grazing becomes 
scarcer in the valley below. 

The only shepherds in Kangra Proper (excepting a few Kanets . Sheep-rung, 
who keep to Bangahal) are to be found among the Gaddis, a race custom* 8 of 
already described on pages 79—82. The other landholders keep no shepherd*, 
flocks, though nearly every man has a goat or two, and some own a Lya11 ’ § 40, 
few sheep. This has always been the case in Kangra, for the con¬ 
ditions of sheep-farming suit the Gaddi only : snow and frost in the 
high ranges, and heavy rain and heat in the low, make it impossible 
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CHAP. II,A. to carry on sheep-farming on any large scale with success in any one 
Agriculture part of the country. The only way is to change ground with the 
Shee ram seasons 9 spending the winter in the forests in the low hills, retreat- 
rights P and' ing in the spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy range, 
cnstoms of and crossing and getting behind it to avoid the heavy rains in the 
s ep er s. gammer. r ph e shepherds’ order of march cannot be given accurately ; 

those who have to go far into the mountains for their summer¬ 
grazing start earlier and are back later than the others ; but the 
following dates are approximately correct, and will show what 
proportion of the year is spent in each kind of ground: at the end of 
November, or early in December, they arrive in their winter quarters 
in the low hills, where they remain something less than four months; 
by the 1st of April they have moved up into the villages on the 
southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, and here they 
stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and higher till 
about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the range and 
make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bangahal, or Laliul; after a stay there of three or three and-a-half 
months they re-cross the outer Himalaya about the 15th September, 
and again stay on its southern slope from two and-a-half to three 
months, working gradually down till about the 1st December, when 
they are ready to move off again to the low hills. 

The original home of the Gaddi race was on the head-waters of 
the Ravi river, in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaola Dhar 
or outer Himalaya ; the country behind that great range commonly 
goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land; but fora 
long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for part or 
whole of the year), and held land in that part of Kangra which 
extends along the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar from Boh, in 
taluha Rihlu, to Bir, in taluka Bangahal. At least three-fourths of 
those who live in Kangra have also shares in lands and houses in 
Chamba territory; and to these families, which own land in both 
territories, belong most of the shepherds found in Kangra; some 
however, notably in Nurpur, are subjects of the Chamba State only. 
All the well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep and goats, 
some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three to 
four hundred. They talk of them as their dhan, —a use of the word 
which expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their 
wealth. From about 800 to 1,200'sheep form a flock or Icanddh ; 
three or four men and several dogs accompany the flock, which 
camps out night and day the whole year round. If a man owns 
many head, he takes with him one or more boival or hired shepherds, 
but commonly the men with a flock are all part-proprietors; if he 
has very few he will not go himsejf, but get a friend or kinsman who 
is going to take them with his own. In former times the shepherd 
paid one tax for the winter grazing, another for the spring and 
autumn, and a third for the summer; the rights and customs con¬ 
nected with the pasture grounds of each season were different, as 
is still the case to SQme extent. 
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To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not much of it: 
and every good-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle in the low 
hills is made use of . (9) There is little grass in these places, and what 
there is is veiy dry and coarse : the principal plants or trees on which 
the shepherds depend are—1st garnet (Clarissa diffusa ), a thorn bush, 
of which the leaves and twigs are eaten ; and, 2ndly, the basuti (Art- 
hatoda vasica), a small rank plant or shrub, winch is avoided by 
cattle, but of which the sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stem, 
and these two are the green fodder most relied upon by the shep¬ 
herds : where they abound the ban or sheep-run is held to be a good 
one; after them come the leaves of certain trees, viz., the bil, the 
kdngu, the kembal or kamil , the dhon, the Jehair , and one or two 
kinds of bel or tree-creeper. The pasturable country in the low 
hills is all divided among the shepherds. They call such a division 
or circuit a ban , adding of course a local name to distinguish it from 
the rest. A forest or jungle extending through several manzas is 
often reckoned as one ban: so also a ban is often made up of plots 
of waste unconnected and scattered over the whole or greater part 
of a taluha. In the greater part of Kangra Proper every ban is 
claimed by some Gaddi family as its wdrisi or inheritance; the 
exception is in tahsil Ndrpur, of which country the Gaddis com¬ 
monly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there is do 
wdrisi in them. The shepherds, like every one else who asserts a 
wdrisi in Kangra, attribute the origin of their right to a patta or 
grant from the Raja or State. Some families have old. pattds ; others 
say they hays lost theirs, but em py-Ove possession f ov some 

generation. 

What this warisi in a ban amounts to is a question which has 
never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give 
a clear answo.. In Mr. Lyall’s opinion it was rather a mugaddam 
or managership, like the watan of Southern India, than an exclusive 
right of grazing. In former days there were more woods and fewer 
flocks. An enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract: 
he hung about the Raja’s court till he got access, Avhen he presented 
?y nazar or offering, and made his application. If his nazar was 
accepted, he got a patta authorising him to graze sheep in the place 
applied for. Armed with this he set about forming a company of 
shepherds to join him in grazing the now ban. Next year the 
members of the company brought together their contingents of sheep 
and goats, and the flock set off into the low country. The holder of 
the patta directed its course and acted as spokesman and negotiator 
in case of quarrels or dealings with the people along the line of 
march. (10) He was recognized as the mahlundhi or mdlik kandah, that 

(0) Some Gaddi shepherds drive their flocks as far as the low hills in Hoshiarpur, 
a few go to the States of Mandi, Suket, and Bilaspur. 

(io) Sir James Lyall has heard old shepherds say that down to British rule it was 
like running the gauntlet to convey a flock across the low country to its ban. Every 
petty official or influential landholder tried to exact something as the flock passed 
him, a mild man easily daunted had no chance, and the Gaddis picked out their 
ugliest customers for the work. 
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is, master of the flock, and the other shepherds as his asdmidn or 
clients; but he never conceived the idea of demanding from his 
companions any payment in the way of rent. The obligation between 
him and his clients was in fact mutual, for though he had the patta 
for the ban , yet he was responsible to the Raja for its being properly 
filled, and, moreover, he required the company of the other shepherds 
for protection and assistance. When the flock had settled down in 
its ban and the banwaziri collector came to make the ginkari, i.e,, to 
count the head of sheep and levy grazing fees for Government, the 
mahlundhi was the man who dealt with him, but every man’s sheep 
paid at the same rate. (n) In return for the extra trouble imposed on 
him the mahlundhi appropriated all the maildni, that is, the money 
paid by landholders for the sheep’s droppings. All the cash received 
in this way was and is by custom the perquisite of the mahlundhi ; 
in some places however there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which all share alike. Another perquisite of 
the mahlundhi, which has failed of late years, was the price received 
for sheep or goats taken for the Raja or local officials. These 
requisitions rvere frequent and involved a dead loss, as payments 
were made at -^lie hdkimi nirkh or ruler’s prices. Each man took 
his turn to supply these demands, and the nominal price paid went, 
by custom, to the mahlundM. m 

The above description proves 'that the interest in a ban of the 
icdris or holder of a patta was of the nature of a muqaddami or 
right of management only. The wdris was bound to fill the ban or 
ilwould hav%bfi£v, lrmd.^1 vrair to another man or other sheep sent 
in by the banwazir, He had perquisites, but he had also “inties to 
perform; and if he lost his sheep and no longer came to the barn, he 
not only lost his perquisites, but after a time could not recover his 
position. There is an old saying to this effect,—“ no sheep no run.” 
In Narpur there are families which go every year with their sheep 
to the same ban, but they are not held to havo a wdrisi therein as 
the duties and perquisites of a wdris are not in their hands, but in 
the hands of the contractor of the Raja of Chamba. Within the last 
few years, owing to the increase in number and great rise in value 
of sheep, more than one tudris has begun to exact a fee from the 
other shepherds who graze with him. Four annas per hundred head 
is taken in this way in many places, and eight annas per hundred 
in Datarpur, in Hoshiarpur, where the Government takes only one 
rupee per hundred instead of two rupees as in Kangra. This how¬ 
ever is an innovation unauthorised as yet by any order of Govern¬ 
ment or decree of Court, and in other respects the duties and 
perquisites of a ban ivd/ris remain unchanged. 

<u) In Handi, Suket, and other Native States, it is generally the case that each 
winter ban is leased out year by year at a lump sum, by which means the necessity o£ 
counting the sheep and charging per head is avoided. But even in this case all the 
sheep in a flock pay equally, the lump sum is divided equally, upon heads of sheep. 

< 12 ) The wdris of a ban generally takes the position of leader of the flock, ao the 
of mahlundhi is commonly applied to him, but a man may direct a flock and bo 
ealled mahlundhi without having any claim to a wdrisi of the ban. . 
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Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says :—“ Two rupees 
per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our Government as 
pasturage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid for a similar 
privilege in Chamba.” This is not quite accurate; the two per cent, 
is paid everywhere to our Government, but the one per cent, to the 
Baja of Chamba is paid only by the shepherds who graze in tahBil 
Nfirpur; and this one per cent., together with the maildm or 
manure money, which the Baja also takes, is not collected, as might 
have been expected in Chamba, but in our territory, at the same 
time with our two per cent, but by a different agency. The ex¬ 
planation of this lies in the fact that the one per cent, is not paid 
really, as Mr. Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Chamba, (13) 
but rather on the principle which he mentions in the same para¬ 
graph, whereby the Gaddis as subjects of Chamba, if fined in Kangra, 
used to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba. 
The Baja gets the one per cent, in Nurpur only; and in that half of 
Kangra Proper which lies to the east of the Banganga and to the 
south of the Beas river he gets nothing; but in the country between the 
Banganga and Nurpur he does get something, though not the one per 
cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This something consists of certain 
small sums of cash assessed on each ban, and paid without variation 
year by year by the shepherds in each ban. Those bans, which pay a 
fixed tribute to the Baja, are nearly all in the old Goler principality/ 10 
It may be asked why the, Baja does not take one per cent, or 
some equivalent from all the Gaddi shepherds if ho claims it 
in virtue of his general suzerainty over the ^ace, and not on 
account of the grazing in Chamba. The cause of the difference was 
made out by Mr. Lyall, after cross-examining many Gaddis, to be as 
follows : The shepherds of the Nurpur bans, who pay one per cent., 
are all pure subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, 
and pasture their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba. 
The shepherds of the Goler bans, who pay a fixed tribute per ban, 
have, for the most part, homes in both territories, but they either 
stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through it on 
their way to Lahul. The shepherds of the trans-Boner and trans- 
Bavl bans , who pay nothing, have generally homes in British 
territory only, and either spend the summer in Bangahal or Kiilu, 
or go to Lahul by routes which avoid Chamba territoiy. There 
is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid or at least 
were supposed to be bound to pay to the Baja. The Nurpur shep¬ 
herds, being completely under the Baja’s thumb, have never to this 
day objected ; but the others became gradually weakened in their 


(13) It should be remembered that each dhdr or summer grazing ground in Chamba 
pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Raja. The one per cent, therefore cannot beou 
account of the grazing in the dhdr$. If it has anything to do with grazing in Chamba it 
must beon account of the grazing coming and going between dhars and the winter bans. 

( 14 ) There is a wdrisi in these Goler bans, but Mr. Lyall quotes one case in which 
the w&ris has from neglect and poverty lost his title ; since he has ceased to come, 
the Chamba Raja’s contractor has taken over the management, sending in sheep 
and collecting not the small tribute, but per head at the Ntirpur rates. 
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allegiance, and at length openly refused to pay anything on account 
of their winter-grazing in Kangra. Hereupon the Raja imposed a 
heavy fine: the Goler men to avoid the fine and future consequences, 
came to a compromise, and agreed to pay, not all that was demanded, 
but a light tribute instead: hut tbe others stood firm, and would 
come to no terms; so the Raja was compelled to content himself 
with realizing the fine from them as he could, and dropping the 
claim for the future. 


In Nurpur the shepherds, when they first descend from the 
high ranges, collect at Dhani under the Hati Dhar, and at a place 
near the town of Nurpur. Here the Chamba Raja’s contractor meets 
them, and orders them off the bans, so many to one, so many to 
another. Certain families always go to the same ban, but the con¬ 
tractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze with them. The 
company told off for each ban keep their sheep together in one great 
flock till the time comes for the ginkdi or collection of grazing tax, 
after which they separate and each shepherd takes afiine of his own. (u) 
The maildni or manure money, taken before the ginkai, goes to the 
contractor; after that date it goes to each individual shepherd. 
Sometimes the contractor agrees with the shepherds of particular 
bans to take one and-a-half or two rupees per hundred head in full 
satisfaction of all claims including the mmldni. Thus in the Nurpur 
bans, the Raja’s contractor is to some extent in the position held by 
the wdris in other bans. The contractor is always a Gaddi, ana, 
for the time being takes the position, not merely of a contractor, 
but also of neadman of the shepherds. Some day or other the 
question may come up whether or no a family, which has for a 
length of t im e driven its flock to a certain ban along with that of 
the wdris, has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right,—a light 
to send in sheep in preference to any new man whom the wdris or 
the contractor might wish to put in instead. In Nurpur certain 
families confidently claim such a right. In other parts great differ¬ 
ence of opinion would appear if the question was raised ; but if long 
association was proved, a Court would not, in Mr. Lyall’s opinion, 
have public feeling against it if it decreed such a right. 

In coming and going between winter and summer grounds the 
shepherds spend some two months in the spring and three months 
in the antumn on the Kangra side of the cuter Himalayan range, in 
what are familiarly called the kandi dhdrs. a6) A pasture ground for 
a flock in these high mountains is generally termed a dhdr ; in 


(15) Mr. Lyall has heard the shepherds in other parts of Kangra abuse this Nurpur 
system of grazing as bad and wasteful, and attribute the fault in it to the want of a 
wdris in each ban to keep order. In our country, they say, when the sheep reach the 
ban the bG flock is divided at once into smaller flocks, each of which goes once for all 
into a recognized bant or sub-division of the ban ; each bant is grazed very carefully, 
the lambs being kept in the van, the sheep in the centre, and the goats in tbe rear of 


llie colam 11 * 

( 16 > The kandi villages are those along tbe side of tbe great range from Boh to Bir 
some fourteen or fifteen in all; they contain all the Alpine country in Kangra Proper, 
excepting that part of taluka Bangahal which is shut off from it by high ranges- 
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common parlance the word goth is also used, but it applies properly CHAP.II.A. 

not to a pasture ground as a whole, but to the level places on which Agriculture 

the flock is penned at night: there are often, therefore, three or four ^ ^ 

goth in one dhdr. Bach dhdr has its local name and more or less autumn 8 pas- 

recognized boundaries. There are also two classes of dhdr —the one 

in the bare rocky ground above the line of forest, described in Rihlu orn JopT ot 

as a kowin and elsewhere as a nigdhr; the other lower down in or UIl4ola 

among the forest, known as a himdli or a dhdr. These two kinds 

of dhdr are not used at the same time, nor are the flocks in either 

for the whole five months. For instance, in the autumn the flocks 

cross the range from the Chamba side early in September, and spend 

about ten days in the kowin ; hence they descend into the kundli and 

stay there some five or six weeks; when the crops are cut and 

cleared off the fields below, they leave the wastes and descend first 

to the upper hamlets, and then to those in the valley : they stay a 

month or more in these parts, finding pasturage among the stubble 

or in the hedge-rows, and are penned every night on some field for 

the sake of the manure. Much the same course is followed in tho 

return journey in the spring. 

In former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern¬ 
ment on account of this spring and autumn grazing under the name 
of langokaru, i.e ., crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by a flock) 
paid one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep. They were collected 
by a village official known as tho drirkar , who was always a Gaddi 
and was entitled to take certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
Palam these dues were an item of the lanivaziri, but in Santa or 
Rihlu they seem to have boon collected with the land rents by the 
village kdrddr. Until the langokaru was abolished, there was some 
rough management of the dhdrs ; certain shepherds were told off to 
each dhdr ; regular comers claimed a right to occupy the same ground 
year by year. But since Settlement, no tax has been levied, and all 
the dhdrs have been free : the same families of shepherds come as 
before, but they tumble in as they can, the first comer occupying 
any ground he chooses. This is accepted in all the Icandi villages, 
except Kaniara and Narwana. In these two, which contain many 
dhdrs, a wdrisi or title to some (not all) of the dhdrs is claimed, and 
seems to be admitted. This wdrisi is of two kinds : the one a title 
to pasture, the other, in practice at least, only a title to manure. 

For instance, in these two villages, certain families of shepherds 
claim certain dhdrs as their own, meaning that they have an exclu¬ 
sive right to graze their flocks in them in the autumn. Other 
families, not shepherds, also claim certain dhdrs as their own, only 
moaning however, that any flock which occupies them is bound to 
spend some days and nights in manuring their rice-fields. All the 
flocks, when they descend into the valley in the autumn, spend some 
time in sitting on the fields, but, except in these cases, the shepherd 
is free to agree to sit on any man’s land he pleases: whether he is 
also free to leave the village at once without sitting on the land is a 
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CHAP.II,A. moot point: the general feeling is that he ought to halt a certain 
Agriculture time for the good of the village, and with rare exceptions he always 
does so. In going up in the spring the dhdrs are all free even in 
Lyaii, § 45. j^ arw ^ n jj ail q Kaniara : there was always this distinction between 
spring and autumn pasturage of the dhdrs, even in former times 
when they were all under official management. 

Summer Most of the Gaddi shepherd vho are to be found in autumn, 

grounds r# of w ^ nter > an( t spring iii Kangra x roper, have their summer or rainy 
shepherd!. season dhdr, or sheep-run, in Chamba territoiy. These summer 
t-jaii, § 46. are always of the higher class, that is above the limits of 

forest on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with 
snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent direct of the Raja of 
Chamba, and not of the village or-township in whose bounds they lie, 
but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by custom, to pen his sheep 
several nights on the village lands, or to present a sheep for sacrifice 
at the village shrine, to bo there consumed in a feast by the villagers. 
There is, however, one exception to this rule, that the dhdr* are 
held direct of the Raja; the inhabitants of the village of Kukti at the 
head of the Bharmaur Valley which is surrounded by large tracts of 
waste, boast that they have always held from the Raja the lease of 
all the Kxikti dhdrs, with power to admit what shepherds they 
please, and they do'not admit that the Raja could now lawfully alter 
this arrangement. They claim in fact a kind of corporate property 
in the dhdrs, limited however to the sheep-grazing; the right of 
netting and snaring musk deer in the same tract is leased by the 
Raja direct to Bangahal men or other outsiders. 

In most of the dhdrs some shepherd family claims a warm, 
but, as in the case of the winter- ban, the flock in a dhdr commonly 
belongs to several families and not to the waris alone. In Chinot'a 
and most of the cis-Rav! country, when the shepherds make up the 
accounts of common expenses in the dhdr, the waris pays 5 per 
cent, less than his proper share ; 17 but across the Ravi, in Bharmaur, 
and again in Lahul no such deduction is made, and all pay alike. 
The association in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee being given 
or taken. Everywhere, however, stray sheep left behind, or mixed 
up with another flock, as often happens in the hurried marches over 
the passes on the snowy range, are the perquisite of the wdris, or of 
the mahlundhi, who is, as a rule, of the wdris family. 

The Chamba dhdrs had to be noticed though they are not in 
Kangra Proper, or even in British territory. The Lahul dhdrs are 
described in the chapter for Lahul and Spiti, to which they belong. 
The only summer dhdrs actually in Kangra Proper are those in the 
hot his or township of Kodh and Sowar, in taluk a Bangahal, some 
fifty-seven in number, of which all but eight are behind the outer 

V The common expenses would include rent of dhdr, salt, and food brought for 
shepherds and dogs. The shepherds divide the sum total ratably on the head of 
sheep and goats owned by each of the company, 5 per cent, being deducted from the 
head owned by the waria for the purposes of the division. 
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Himalaya in that part of the taluka known as Bara Bangahal. The CHAP.II,A. 
fact is that on the north side of the outer Himalaya the rainfall in Agriculture 
the summer is not half so heavy as on the south side; instead of 
heavy showers falling almost every day and all day, there is fine dhdra!^ 
rain or drizzle, with many bright clear days between. The upper 
dhdrs in the handi villages would be used as summer dhars if it 
was not for this heavy rainfall in which sheep cannot be expected 
to thrive. 

There is a wdrisi in these Bangahal dhdrs ; a few are owned by 
Gaddis ; one by a family living in Mandi territory; all the rest belong 
to some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowar. They 
belong to the hamlets because, practically all the men of a hamlet, 
and not one Kanet family only, seem to enjoy equally the benefits of 
the wdrisi ; but in the pat-ids or deeds the original grant seems to 
have been made in the name of some individual Kanet. Many of 
these pattds, granted by Rajas of Kulu, to whom the country used to 
belong, are in possession of present occupants of the dhdrs, But the 
chief value of a dhdr to the men of a Kanet hamlet does not lie in the 
grazing ; their dhdrs would be more than half empty, but for the 
fact that all the Mandi shepherds send their flocks to summer in 
Bangahal. The Bangahal Kanets compete amopg themselves to get 
the Mandi shepherds to go to their dhdrs, and in return the latter, 
on the way between Mandi and the dhdrs, stop and manure the lands 
of the hamlet Avith which they have agreed for the grazing. This is 
the only fee taken by the owners of tire dhdr, and they put such a 
high value on this manure that they not only feed the shepherds 
gratis Avhile they stop at the hamlet but do so also vvhile they are on 
the dhdr, sending up extra supplies Avhen the first are exhausted—a 
journey of from one to three days for a laden man. 

The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to G-overnment on account of 
their grazing in Bangahal. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re. 1-4 per hundred and Bangahal Kanets at the rate of one anna 
per head, or Rs. 6-4 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, 
on the ground that the 2 per cent, which they paid in winter in 
Kangra was enough to cover the whole year’s grazing, and the 
Bangahal Kanets on the general ground that no grazing tax ought to 
be taken from landholders for grazing in the bounds of their OAvn 
township. Besides this regular grazing tax, the hdrddr of Bangahal 
used to levy certain dues on the dhdrs under the name of patta 
ehugdi. For the purpose of assessment, each dhdr was rated at so 
many bowdl. The word, in its usual sense, means a shepherd, but, 
as a measure, it means a run in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can 
graze. If the dhdr belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about 
fourteen annas per bowdl ; (18) if to a Bangahal Kanet, then at the 
rate of five annas only. 


(18) The Gaddis did not ordinarily pay in cash, but in kind, at the following rate per 
bowdl, vh„ 2^ sers of wool, 2J s4is of rice, 2 Bina llgoate. 
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CHAP.II,A This patta r.hugdi is still collected on each dhdr in Bara Bangahal 

Agriculture at the old rates. It is not the custom in Bangahal for the dhdr 
Bangahal w dris take any f 0e f rora the other shepherds associated with him : 
dhdrs. the patta chugdi is paid ratably by all on the number of sheep owned 
by each shepherd. The seven or eight dhdrs on the south side of the 
outer Himalaya pay no patta chugdi, and perhaps never did. Some 
Ktilu Kanets frequent dhdrs on the range to the east of Bangahal, 
somewhere between the Sana and Goralotna passes, but these dhdrs, 
which are of inferior quality, never paid patta ehugdi. 

The marches from one pasture to another, and especially over 
the passes in the snowy range call for all that intimate acquaintance 
with his charge which is so admirable in the Gaddi shepherd ; he 
knows every sheep or goat out of a flock of many hundred by sight, 
and has a name for him, founded on some peculiarity indistinguish¬ 
able by other eyes but his own ; he soon misses one which has strayed, 
just as a Captain might miss a soldier of his Company. The dogs 
are of little or no use in driving ; they are powerful and often 
ferocious, and are good for keeping off bears, leopards, and other 
wild beasts, but they want the intelligence and education of the 
Scotch collie. Leopards will follow a flock for days watching in 
their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of pouncing on a straggler. 
Bears, if they do become carnivorous, are bolder, and will sometimes 
charge into a flock by day or night in face of dogs and shepherds. 
The latter never carry a gun to protect the flock or supply themselves 
with game, because they have a feeling that it would be uncanny or 
unlucky to do so. The local divinities or demons, who haunt each 
mountain, would, they think, revenge the blood of the ferae natures 
by bringing some misfortune on the flock. For instance, the flock 
might stampede in crossing a glacier, and rush headlong into an open 
crevasse ; Sir J. B. Lyall had heard of 700 sheep being lost at once 
in this way ; or a goat might set a rock moving on a precipitous 
hillside ; several sheep will be killed thus in an instant. 

irrigation. The only artificial irrigation is from cuts (M/s) from the hill- 

streams, irrigation from 
wells being unknown in 
any part of the District. 
The proportion of irri¬ 
gated to unirrigated land 
for the five Tahsils of 
Kangra Proper is shown 
in the margin. In the 
Kangra valley irrigation 
is effected by miniature 
cuts drawn from the 
streams that feed the larger torrents, as many as fifteen or twenty 
independent channels being sometimes supplied from a single stream. 
The heads destined to supply the high fields, lie deep in the hills, the 


Tab ail. 

Irrigated per cent. 

Unirrigated per 
cent. 

Kangm 

52'1 

47’9 

Palampur 

497 

50-3 

Hamirpur ... 

2-1 

97'9 

Dehra 

ie-3 

837 

Nurpur 

12-4 

87-6 

Whole District 

21- 

79- 


Mr. Anderson's Settlement Report, § 9. 
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water being taken across steep declivities by tortuous channels, con¬ 
structed and maintained with considerable labour. The lower cuts 
are easily made, and a hundred yards, or less, will bring the water 
upon the cultivated level. The embankments by which a supply is 
drawn into the channels are rude piles of stone kept in place by 
stakes. Sometimes they stretch across the stream but more often 
a favourable turn is selected, where the excavation of a new channel 
assisted by a partial barrier of stone is Sufficient to divert the quantity 
of water required. Most of these canals were engineered by the 
people themselves, and only supply the fields of the villages by whom 
they were made : a few which water a wider area were for the most 
part constructed by the Rajas of the old States, or with their assis¬ 
tance. The management rests entirely with the people, who receive 
no assistance from Government. They maintain an organized staff 
of officers, every village supplying its representative, who patrol the 
water-courses to prevent theft, to stop leakages, and to distribute 
the water. Every village has its own code of rules, which was 
reduced to writing during the first Regular Settlement. 

One of these streams, the Gaj, after piercing a sandstone range, 
issues upon the Hal dun. Here the facilities for irrigation are even 
greater than in the Kangra valley, the slope of the country being 
more gradual; and a fine canal designed by a princess of the Golor 
family supplies water to fifteen villages. The system of management 
is the same in principle as in the higher valleys, but instead of village 
officers there is a superintendent, with eight deputies or watchmen, 
and eight belddrs , or excavators for the whole canal. The people, 
each person contributing according to the water he receives, pay 
Rs. 300 half-yearly to the superintendent, who, after defraying all 
expenses, keeps the surplus as his perquisite. On the 1st Sawan (in 
July) there is a procession to the canal head. A fair is held, and 
five baits, or ‘ heads,’ a male buffalo, a goat, a sheep, a cock, and a 
pitcher of wine are offered in sacrifice. The belddrs have a hereditary 
claim to the buffalo, the watchmen to the sheep, cock and wine, while 
the superintendent and his friends feast upon the goat. Of late the 
system has shown signs of breaking down, and the people are remiss 
in turning out to repair the channels and in paying the superintendent 
his dues. 

Irrigation is also effected in Dera from the Bui, Banganga, 
Dehr, and Beas, and in Tahsil Nurpur, the talukas of Khairan and 
Indaura are watered from the Beas. Every village has its own channel 
and keeps up two or three belddrs, but owing to the violence of the 
floods which sweep over the lowlands in the rains, the cuts are 
constantly washed away or filled with silt, and the cost of the annual 
repairs is heavier sometimes than the villagers can afford to meet. 
The Chaki, the Jabbar, and the Chaunch also afford water for 
irrigation. 


CHAPJI.A- 

Agriculture 

Irrigation. 
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Wages 
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Prices. 

Rents. 
Anderson, 
8. It. § 8. 


Wages. 
Table 25 oj 
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Section B—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

The rent in kind is generally a share of the produce whatever 
it may be more or less, but in Kangra and Palampur Tahsils, the 
rent of a considerable area of irrigated land is paid in a fixed amount 
of grain of certain kinds, and such rent is known as rurhu. It is 
a relic of old fixed grain assessments which existed in the Sikh 
times, and the abolition of which at the first settlement Mr. Lyall 
was inclined to regret. Mr. O’Brien thought the rurhu system of 
paying rents was unsuited to those tracts in which crops are uncer¬ 
tain ; and as a fact it scarcely exists in irrigated land, but of the 
irrigated land in the two tahsils mentioned about 7 per cent, pays 
rurhu. The rents paid on this land would have given a very fair 
idea of what the revenue rate on irrigated land should be, but as 
far as I can find out this mode of calculating the Government share 
was not taken up. In cases where rent is paid by actual division 
or by appraisement of the crop, the shares are almost always one- 
half, two-fifths or one-third. 

The following statement shows the percentage by Tahsils :— 


Tahsil. 


Kangra 
Nurpur 
Debra ... 
Hamfrpur 
Palampur ... 


Total 


Percentage. 


Giving 

Average share of pro¬ 
duce taken. 

Half. 

m 

43 

yfi 

6 

Bs 

H 

One-third. 

99-46 

•19 

•35 

•499 

2906 

40-34 

30-60 

•408 

77 70 

3'38 

18-92 

•465 

69’40 

17-52 

13-08 

•461 

98-42 

•32 

1-26 

•498 

69 80 

1535 

1485 

•462 


In the two rich Tahsils of Kangra and Palampur the share is 
almost invariably a half. Dehra and Hamfrpur are almost equal. 
In Nurpur, where it is not so easy to get tenants, less than a third 
gives half the produce ; and, taking all the land together, the 
share is only two-fifths. 

Wages are given for quinquennial periods in Table 25 of PartB 
but the figures for the earlier years are of doubtful value. Skilled 
labour now commands from 6 to 8 annas a day as in 1880. Coolies 
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employed on carriage of goods or road-making, building, &c., who, CHAP. II,B 
could earn from 2§ to 3 annas a day in 1882, can now easily make E^ts > 
from 3 to 4 annas. Labourers on tea-plantations are paid at the rate Wages 
of Rs. 4 and 5 a month. Carts fetch 12 annas per bullock per day, prfces. 

mules from 8 to 10 annas and camels from 4 to 8 annas. Donkey- 
hire ranges from Rs. 5 to Es. 6-4 per score per diem. 

In fixing the average prices of produce it was found that tlie prices, 
statistics given in the Gazetteers were useless as they Avere for 26 °f 

Dharmsala, the head-quarters Avhich lies on the main range at a Andersen, 
considerable distance from the greater part of the district and where s - *•> § 28 - 
prices are invariably higher than in the A r alley generally. Mr. 

O’Brien, therefore, examined the account books of’ money-lenders 
and landowners; but while it was beyond doubt the case that prices 
had risen very considerably since the regular settlement it was often 
difficult to say what the actual increase had been. In tracts Avhich 
generally do not grow enough to feed their OAvn population and 
Avhere there are no large marts it is very difficult to find out with 
fair accuracy what the real prices of agricultural produce have been 
at various times. Prices depend on the character of each harvest. 

If there is a good harvest the zaminddrs have some surplus produce 
to sell or rather to place to their credit with the money-lenders. 

The only prices are the sums which the latter give to the zaminddrs 
for their grain payments, and thus there can be no real prices 
current. The only thing that can be safely said is that prices have 
greatly risen. The common saying is that Avben Mr. Barnes made 
his settlement the all-round price of grain was a maund palcka or... 

40 sers, and that it is now a maund hacha or 16 sers. 


The following figures for Kangra and Palampur have been 
taken from shopkeeper’s books; and the rates for Palampur in 
Mr. Barnes’ time are also given in sers per acre :—• 





CHAJMU.C 

Forests. 

Pricea. 


Forests. 
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The rates actually adopted are given below for certain places 
in sdrs per rupee and compared with, the rates used in the recent 
settlement of Pathankot Tahsfl in Gurdaspur :— 








: 


up 

OK 

m 



Kangra. 

Palampur. 

Nurpnr. 

Hamirpur. 

53 

P3 

3 

o3 

T3 

ej 

£ 

Dehra. 

Pathankot. 

Rice (unhutked) 

> ... 

22 

18 to 40 

36 

40 

40 

40 

28 

Maize . 

. 

36 

32 

36 

40 

45 

36 

28 

Wheat .. 

. 

26 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

26 

Barley . 


36 

. 

36 

42 

40 

40 

41 

33 


It may be safely said that prices have doubled since the time of 
Mr. Barnos, and that the prices adopted in forming the half assets 
estimate erred, if at all, in being too low. 

But whatever the rise in prices may have been it has benefited, 
not the zaminddrs generally, but only those who own large holdings 
and have a surplus of produce for sale. “ The argument for an 
increase of assessment derived from the rise in prices loses most of 
its force where the majority of holdings produce barely enough to 
feed the owners and their families, so that there is really no surplus 
for sale upon which to reap the advantage of the rise. 

As Mr. O’Brien pointed out, when a holding produces just 
enough to feed the family that owns it, it does not affect that 
family if the produce is selling for its weight in gold ; and in the 
Government orders on the first assessment report it was admitted 
that a rise in prices was no reason in itself for a proportionate 
rise in assessment. In some cases, however, it was the only 
ground on which the Settlement Officer had to depend in raising 
the jama. 


Section C—Forests- 

The Forests of the District are under the Deputy Conservators 
of the Kangra and Kulu Divisions, who have their head-quarters in 
Dharmsala and Nagar, respectively. 

The area of forest on the books of the Kangra Forest Division 
is just under 1,200 square miles. This excludes the Lambagraon 
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jdgvr, but includes 167 square miles in Hoshiarpur 10 . Much of this 
area is forest in the technical sense of the word only, still 600 square 
miles at least may be taken as regular forest, that is to say, land 
that is fairly well stocked with indigenous trees. The forests are 
situated for the most part on the hill ranges, and contain much 
useful timber, while, owing to the great range of elevation, all zones 
are represented, from the tropical bamboo which clothes the lower 
hills, to the Alpine vegetation, oak, pine and rhododendron, of the 
higher ranges. A list of the principal trees, shrubs and climbers in 
Kangra Proper is given at pages 153-7 below. The interesting notice 
contained in Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report, of the more valuable 
sorts of timber trees and useful shrubs, is abridged here with some 
corrections :— 

The wild bamboo, bans or bauntlu (.Dendrocalamus strietus ) is 
found in almost all the ranges that skirt the plains. There are 
extensive forests in the hills of Chauki Kotlebr, conveniently situated 
in the neighbourhood of the river Sutlej. The bamboo appears again 
in a profusion in taluhds Stba and DatArpur (in Hoshiarpur) where 
considerable areas covered with bamboo kavo been marked off as 
Government reserves. Some of tho Nurpur bamboo forests are of 
good quality. In the snowy range two or three diminutive species 
occur. One, called ringal or nirgdl , 1 (2) is used by the people for 
wickerwork and for lining the inside roof of their houses; 'another 
kind called girch (3) is in request for the sticks of hujckds. Besides these 
wild varieties there are four different sorts of cultivated bamboo. 
Two of these, the magar and the mohr, w grow in the valleys and 
attain a size and height not surpassed in Bengal; the other two 
species, called ndl and phaglu, are usually found in the upland 


(1) The Kangra Forest Division includes the forests situated in tho Tahsils of Kangra, 
Nurpur, Dera, Hamirpur and P&lampur of Kangra Proper, and that portion of the Una Tahsil 
of the Uoshiarpur Distriot which lies between the Kangra District and the Solian Khad, 
together with two large bamboo forests in the Dasnya Tahsil of tho same District. Each 
Tahsil forms a separate forest range, exoept that all the Uoshiarpur forests are included In 
the Dera Range. In addition to the forest area the Division comprises the control of the 
Beils river from the Mandi State border to its junction with the Sutlej at Hariki Ghat in the 
Lahore District, with sale depots at Xadaun, Xowahera and Wazir Bhular, aDd transit depots 
at Katrah, Hora and Siri Gobindpur, Much of the river work is connected with the Gov¬ 
ernment timber coming down from the KuJu forests, whioh is in the charge of the Kangra 
Divisional Officer after it has passed the Mandi border. 

The whole of the Division is situated in the basin of the Boas river, except the ildg a of 
Bar4 Bangahal which occupies the head-waters of the Ravi river, and tho southern portion 
of the Hamirpur Tahsil which drains into tho Sutlej. Omitting the outlying Dasuya forests, 
the Division is adjoinod on the north by Chamba, on the east and south-east by Kulu, Mandi 
and Bilaspnr, on the south-west, by the Hoshiarpur District and the Boas river, and on the 
north-west by the Gnrdasptir District. 

(2) Or nigdla {Annulinaria fulcaiti). It occurs below 7-8,000 foer, 

(H) Also called guroh iu Kulu: (Ar, spathiflora. It occurs above 7-800 foot. 

O) Mr. E. M. Coventry writes : Magt.tr andmohr are t-he same bamboo, via Dendrocnlamus 
Hamiltonii. it is called Mohr towards Niirpur and Magar in the rest of the District. Tho 
other bamboo is ndl or chatvdri , which I am nearly certain is Bambusa Vulgaris . 
Specimens are being sent to Calcutta for identification, Ndl is found in the same 
localities as magar and both extend up to 4,000 feet or rather nioro. Magar is a large 
bamboo with greyish green culens ; 'ndl is smaller and has bright green or yellow shining 
colons. A 3rd bamboo, viz., Bambusa urundinacea (also called vtaaar) has been planted 
to some extent in Dhamtal Reservo, but does not do well. It grows well in gardens in 
the plains. There ig a bamboo which grows at about 4,000 feet and is called ndl, It 
appears to be Bambutu Vulgaris. 


CHAP.II, C, 
Forests. 


Bamboo. 


Cultivated 

bamboo. 
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CHA.P-II.C- 

Forests. 

Pine?, 


Firs, 


villages. In the cylinder of the ndl a substance sometimes coagulated, 
sometimes liquid, is discovered, known in Hindustan by the name 
of banslochan, and highly valued for its cooling and strengthening 
properties. 

Of pines by far the commonest and most useful is the Finns 
longifolia or ek'd which grows luxuriantly on the northern declivities 
of the inner hills. This pine appears to be very hardy, and adapted 
to a great variety of climate. Detached trees are seen in the 
Jawtilamukhi Valley, at an elevation of only 1,600 feet above the 
sea and still lower on the banks of the Chakki, while the same species 
is found on the snowy range as high as 6,000 feet. On poor shallow 
soils and exposed situations the growth is stunted, and the wood worth 
little or nothing. Under favourable conditions the forests consist 
mainly of well grown trees which in exceptional circumstances may 
attain a girth of 12 feet and a height of 120 feet, though dimensions 
of 7 to 8 feet and 80 feet more commonly form the respective limits. 
The species grows best at elevations of from 4,000 to 5,500 feet. In 
sheltered localities the forest consists mainly of erect, well-shaped 
trees, some of which will yield beams thirty feet long and planks 
upwards of two feet in -width. The luxuriance and compactness of 
the timber increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and 
the climate of this region appears the best suited for its develop¬ 
ment ; above and below this point the tree gradually deteriorates. 
In easily accessible positions mature pine has become scarce, and it 
is only in the more secluded areas that trees of this class are at all 
common. 05 In those remote tracts, where water carriage is not 
available, there still remain extensive forests. The most extensive lie 
in the northern portions of the Dera Tahsil, the northern slope of 
the hills above Jawalamukhi, the eastern parts of Tahsil Hamirpur, 
the upper portion of the Pa lam Valley, and underneath the fort of 
Pathiar in Tahsil Kangra. The wood of the cMl is not held in much 
repute. If kept out of the influence of the atmosphere, it will last 
for many years ; but lying in the forest, exposed to the weather, the 
timber becomes perfectly decomposed in the course of two years. 
It is however seasoned by being floated down the Beas and hence, 
though not esteemed locally, is in good demand at Amritsar and 
elsewhere in the plains for building purposes. 

There are two species of fir found in the snowy range above 
Dharmsala. The first and the more common is the rat (Picea 
morinda). This tree is first found at an elevation of 8,000 feet and 
ranges to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above the sea. It is a beautiful 
cypress-like spruce, exceedingly straight, and attaining-a length 
of 90 to 100 feet. The wood, however, is even inferior to that of the 
clhil, and the people make little or no use of it except for cutting 
shingles to be used in roofing. The other fir is called the tos {Abies 
Webbiana). This tree has a more limited range than the rai, being 
seldom found lower down than 8,000 feet. The branches of the rai 

W Very few cMl are now laft, though it grow* well between 2-6,000 feet. E, M. O. 
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are more drooping -than tliose of the tos and the leaves are fewer and 
of a lighter green. The wood, like that of the rai, is not mnch valued 
and, growing at a greater elevation, is not even applied to roofing 
purposes/ 1 * The Tcelu (Gedrus Libani or deoddra) is only found in 
Kangra proper as an indigenous tree in Bangahal and above Takwani 
in Palampur, where a few specimens occur on cliffs. 

The Dhaola Dhar produces four varieties of oak. The commonest 
kind is the bdn (Quercus incam), which appears to have a considerable 
range. It is found in the lower hills as low as 3,000 feet, and 
ascends as high as 8,000 feet. The wood is tough and hard, but 
liable to warp and to decompose on exposure to wet. The English 
residents at Dharmsala have used this timber for beams and rafters 
in building their houses. The people of the valley esteem it for their 
sugar and oil mills, but seldom use it in the construction of their 
dwellings. During the winter season the evergreen leaves of this tree 
and indeed every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle and sheep. 
Higher up the range occurs the hbarsu m (Quercus semecarpifolia) 
the leaves of which are prickly like the holly, and prized above those 
of other kinds as food for cattle. This oak seldom grows lower than 
7,500 feet, and ascends even beyond the range of pines and firs. 
The lanni ( Quercus glauca ) is found occasionally growing with the 
incana. The mohru (Q. dilatata ) occurs only in Bangahal. Tho 
bdn yields excellent fuel and charcoal. 

Besides these trees, tho main range produces several varieties 
of rhododendron, the horse chestnut, the holly, the maple, tho 
yew, the alder, the wild pear or medlar, a species of poplar, the box, 
and tho birch. 

The maulnva is widely diffused over the lower hills, and in parts 
of the Nurpur Tahsil exists in abundance. A spirituous liquor is 
drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for 
tho manufacture of candles, is expressed from the seed. The flowers 
are collected as they fall from the tree in May, and are sold by the 
people to the kaldl or distiller, at the rate of fifty seers for the rupee. 
After soaking for three days in water fermentation sets in, and the 
process of distillation begins. The people burn the oil in lamps, and 
traders sometimes use it to adulterate ghi (clarified butter) intended 
for exportation. Scattered specimens of this tree (common on the 
Jaswan hills in Hoshiarpur) are found throughout the low-lying 
forests. They are very valuable. The harar flowers in May and 
tho fruit ripens in October or September. It consists of a nut 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind, the latter being the valuable part. 
It is used as an aperient medicine, and has also tonic properties 
calculated to promote digestion. It also forms a dingy yellow dye. 
The fruit is exported by traders from the plains, who generally 
contract for the trees severally according to the estimated produce of 

(U The fs is commoner than the rai and it now uted for building. Both tos and r*i wood 
are need for tea-oheeta by the planter#, 

W Called hru in Kingr* proper, 
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CHAP.II.C. each. The larger the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities. 

Forests- A single nut will sometimes sell for a rupee. The ordinary price, 
however, is ten or eleven seers for the rupee. Its most important 
use is in tanning. 

Timber trees Isolated trees of t un (Ccdrela Toona) and the tdli or shisham 

mnges. lower (Dalbcrgia Sissoo) are found throughout the District. Formerly 
they wero reserved as the special property of Government, and no 
one was allowed to cut them without permission. The tun grows 
luxuriantly, hut the climate does not appear congenial to the shisham, 
which seldom attains any size. The soil (Shored robusta) occurs 
at Andreta in the Palam Valley and at Santla on the left bank of the 
Beas, but the species does not grow to a large size and is mixed with 
Finns longifolia. (1) There- are seven or eight species of Acacia and 
Albizzia, some of which, however, are merely shrubs. The old (Albima 
stipulata) is a very elegant tree and grows rapidly, but the wood is 
light and not valuable. The two most esteemed species are the sins 
( Albima Lebbek ) and the lit air (.Acacia Catechu), which is confined 
to the outer hills bordering on the plains. The following are also 
valuable as timber trees. The javiun ( Eugenia jambolana ); the 
arjan (Terminalia Arjuna ); the Icahar or Icalcrain ( Pistacia 
integerrima), a very handsome yellow-grained wood; the kdmal 
( Mallotus philippinensis) is only used for fuel; and the chamba, a 
species of Michelia Champaca. This last tree is not found wild; it 
is cultivated like the mango, and grows at the same elevation, but is 
not very common. The grain of the wood is very compact and close, 
and for door-posts, lintels and rafters is much prized; but for beams 
the weight is too heavy, and from its liability to warp it is not fitted 
for planks. In Gamble’s ‘ Indian Timbers ’ the wood is described as 
soft and even-grained. It is lighter than chil and is used for furni¬ 
ture, door-panels, etc. The badrol ( Machilus ocloratissima) is not 
used for timber. 

Medicinal . The following are the principal medicinal trees produced in the 
Bhrob». and kills: The Icamar (Cassia Fistula) ; the keor (Holarrhena 
antidysenterica); the bahira (Terminalia belerica) ; the japhlota or 
dauli (Jatropha Curcas). 

Wild and Among the wild fruits are the cherry, raspberry, blackberry, 
fruiUreeB. barberry, strawborry, medlar, two kinds of edible fig and the her 
( Zizyphus Jvjuba). Almost every dwelling in the hills is encircled 
with fruit trees of various kinds in a half wild and half cultivated 
state. The most common cultivated fruit trees are the mulberry, 
mango, plantain, peach, pomegranate, lime (sweet and acid), citron, 
orange, and in the upper villages walnut and apricot. The last named 
tree, though exceedingly common in Kulu and the eastern Himalaya, 
is scarce in Kangra Proper. In gardens belonging to the more 
wealthy classes may be added the grape, the quince, the apple, a 
small yellow plum ( alucha) and the guava. 

O) The sal here attains ita western limit. It is not seen beyond the Ravi— 

< Jleghom). 
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The bohr (Ficus bengalensis), the pipal (Ficus religiosa ) and CHAP.H.C. 
the simbal, or cotton tree ( Bombax malabaricmn) are commonly Forests, 
found up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. One of the most common 
trees on the ridges of the fields is the dhdman (Grewia oppositifolia) trees. e ° n * 
the branches of which are cut in the winter time as provender for 
the cattle. It is also called biul. 

The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood 
climbers found in Kangra :— 


Natural order. 


Botanical names. 


Vernacular 

names. 


Remarks. 


Ranunculacero ... Clematis Montana ... Geor Bel 


Monispermacem 
Berberidere 
Capparide® ... 
Bixinece ... 


llypericineas 

Malvace® 


Storculiace® ... 
Tiliaooro ... 


Malpigbiace® 

Rutaeera 


,, Gouriana ... 

CocculuH laurifoliaa 
Cissampelos Pareira 
Berberis aristata ... 

„ Lyciam ... 
Crataeva religiosa 
Capparis sepiaria ... 
Flaoourtia Ramont- 
ohi. 

Xylosma longifolium 
Hypericum cernnnni 


Parora ... 

Batindu 

Kasmal 

11 * 

Bnrna ... , 

Hiun Garna . 
Kakoa Kiingn,. 

Cbirindi 
Dudli ... 


Kydia calycina ... Pula ... ... 

Bombas malabari* Simal . 

cum. 

Itolictcros Isora ... Maror ptali ... 
Growia oppositifolia Dhamanor Binl 

vestita ... Hj &a „ 
Reinwardtia trigyua Basant 

Hiptage Madablota W£ut 

.ffigle Marinelos ... BilorBel ... 

Zanthoxylum alatum Thirmar or Timur 

Limonia Aoidissima Bilan ... ... 

Mnrraya exotica ... Ban mirch or 
Nargar. 


Meliaoere 

n Kcenigii ... 

Meiia Azedaraoh ... 
Cedrela Toooa 

Gindla ... 

Drek or Bakain 
Tun 

Ilicineco ... 

„ serrata 

Ilex dipyrena 

Cbarka 

Celaatrinese 

Euonymus fimbriatus 

Chikni 


Celastrus panicnlatus 
GymnosporiaRoyleana 
Elsoodendron glauoum 

Sankhiren ... 
Bbadrun 

Morinduor Mirgu 

Rhamneso 

Rhamnus dauricus... 

„ purpureus 

Kobal ... 

Kao thalihdna 


„ triqueter,., 

Sageretla oppositifolia 
Helinus lanceolatua 

Galodan ... 

Girgithan ... 

Murian ... 


A showy climber at') ,, 

5,000'and over. / A lso van. 

A showy climber at 1 0nS • other 
4,000' and under. J epecies. 

Small tree in the lower hills. 

Small but very common climber. 

| Common shrubs. 

Tree of the lower hills—cultivated. 

Common in hedges in lower hills. 

Small tree of lower hills. Very 
common. 

Small tree of lower hills. Common. 

Also other species. Shrubs with 
striking yellow flowers. 

Treo of the lower hills. 

The cotton tree. Common in 
fields! occasionally in hard¬ 
wood forests. 

Shrub of the low bills. 

And other species. Common in 
fields and hedges. 

Occur in low hill forests. 

A conspicuous yellow flowered 
shrub of the lower bills. 

A large and fairly common dim- 
ber of the low bills. 

Common tree of low hills j fruit 
used medicinally. 

Fairly common Bhrnb of medium 
altitudes. Wood used for tooth 
brushes and sticks. 

Common tree of low hills. 

Low hills shrub. 

Common low hill shrub. 

„ „ tree. 

Timber tree fairly common in 
the low hills. 

Ditto high hills. 

The holly. Common in tho higher 
hills. 

Fairly common shrub of the 
higher hills. 

Common climber of the’lower hills, 

Common shrub of the lower hills. 

Tree of the lower hills. Not very 
common. 

Shrub at medium altitudes. 

Tree at medium altitudes. Not 
common. 

Small tree of lower hills, 

Shrub of the low hills. 

Fairly common creeper of the 
low hills. 
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Vernacular 

Remarks, 

names. 


Rhamncce 

Zuyphus Jujuba ... 

Ber 

Common tree in the low bills. 


,, nurmnularia 

Mala 

„ shrub „ „ 

SapindaccM ... 

zEsculus (Pavia) 

Khanor Or Gun 

Common higher hills. 


Acer caesium 
„ caudatuni 
„ villosum ... 

Manda'r 

,, ... 

7 Also othor species. Trees of the 
( higher bills. 


Dodonosa viscosa ... 

Mendru 

Very common shrub of the low 




hills. 

Anaeardiacero ... 

Rhus Cotinus 

Tung 

Shrub—lower hills. 


Pistacia integerrima 

Kakrain 

Timber tree of lower hills. 


Mangifera indica ... 

Amb ... 

The mango. Commonly cultivated 



in the lower hills. 


Oditia Wodier ... 

Kahmal 

Common tree of lower hills. 


Spondias Mangifera 

Amb&ra 

Tree of lower hills. 

Moringero 

Moringa pterygos- 

Suhanina or Sujua 

Tree of low bills. 


perma. 



Leguminosce ... 

Indigofera Gcrardiana 

] Kathi 

(And other species. Common 

., pulchella 

( under shrubs. 


Astragalus multiceps 

Bharma 

Shrub—higher hills. 


Ougeinia dalbergioides 

Sannan 

Tree of low hills. 


Desmodium tilitefo- 

Pri . 

Common under shrubs. 


lium. 

Abrns precatorins ... 

Rattak... 

Common climber of low hills. 


Brythrina suberosa 

Par lira or Gralu 

Tree of the lower hills. 


Butea frnndoea 

PalAh . 



Fuoraria tuberoaa ... 

Salorh ... 

Climber ,, „ 


Dalbcrgia Sisaoo ... 

TAlx or Shisham 

Tree of lower hills. 


Pongamift glabra ... 

Snkhchain or 

Tree of lower hills. Found wild 


Kararaj. 

in part of Dehra Tahsil. 


Cmsalpinia sepiaria 

Reluii ... 

Mysore thorn. Common climber 



of low hills. 


Cassia Fistula 
Uauhinia Vahlii 
„ variegata .. 

Mimosa rubicaulis .. 

Kan ill ar 

Taur . 

Kara), kaohnar 

Common tree of low hills. 

Common climber of low hills, 
n tree ■> 

„ shrub „ 


... 


Acacia arabica 

Kikar. 

Tree. Occurs in lowest portions 




of District only. 


„ leucopblasa... 

Pahdri kikar ... 

Tree. Occurs in low hills. 


„ Catechu 

Khair ... 

„ Common „ „ 


„ modesta 

Fhulah... 



„ Farue3iana ... 

Pabari Kikar ... 

Shrub. 


Albizzia Lebbek ... 

Siris 

Common tree of low hills. 


„ odoratissima 

Karmaru 



,, mollis 

Kurmaru 

Tree of central altitudos. 


„ stipulata ... 

Ohi . 

„ „ .. Common 

in Kdngra and Palampur Tahsils, 

Rosace w ... 

Prunus persica 

Aru 

The peach. Commonly oulti- 




vnted in the hills. 


„ Puddura 

Pajja . 

Tree of the hills. 


„ Padus 
Prinsepia utilis 

J&mu ... ... 



Bbekal ... 

Very common shrubs 4,000 feet 




and over. 


Spiraea bella 

Trinri ... 

Shrub of tbe higher bills. 


„ canesceus 

Chaku ... 

Common shrub of tbe higher hills. 


Rubus biflorus 

Akho, Akbau ... 

Raspberry. Very common shrub 



of tbe hills. 


„ lasiocarpus ... 

Lalakhan 

Blackberry. Very common shrub 




of the hills. 


Rosa sericea ... 

Toshu. 

Common wild rose of the higher 




hills. 


„ moschata 

Kujh . 

Common climbing white rose. 


Pyrus Pashia 

Kainth 

Very common bill tree* 


„ lanata 
,) foliolosa 

| Maklain 

Tree of the higher hills. 
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Natural order. 


Saxifrage® ,,, 
'Combrotaco® ... 


Myrtaoese 

Lythraoem 


Cacteas. 

Araliacem 
Cornaee® ... 
Caprifoliace® 


Rubiaeew 


Eriacacm 


Plumbaginoso ... 

Sapotacete 

Ebenaoea) 

Styrace® 
Oleaoetc 


Apooynese 


Botanical names. 


Vernacular 

names. 


Remarks, 


Cotoneaster bacillaris 
„ acuminatal 

„ micropbylla| 
Den tzia cory mbosa,, 

„ staminea 
Ribes rubrum 
Terminalia tomentosaj 

„ belerica... 

„ Chebula... 

„ Arjuna ... 

Anogeissus latifolia 
Eugenia Jambolana 

Woodfordia floribundaj 

Punica Granatum ... 
Casearia tomentosa 

Opuntia Dillenii ... 

Efedera Helix 

Cornua macrcphylla 

Viburnum cotini- 
folium. 

Viburnum fostons ... 
Lonicera purpurascenej 
„ angustifolia 
„ quinquelocul- 1 
aria. 

Stephegyno parvifolia 
Wendlandia exserta 
Hymenodictyon ex- 
celsum. 

Randia dumetoram 
„ tetraaparma 
Pieris ovalifolia 
Rhododendron 
arboreum. 

Rhododendron camp- 
anulatum. 

Plumbago zeylanica 

Bassia latifolia 

Diospyros Melanoxy- 
lon. 

Diospyros montana 
Symplocos cratoe. 
gioides. 

Jasminum pubescens 

,, dispermum 

„ Roxburghia- 
num. 

Jasminum humile... 

„ officinale 

Nyctanthes Arbor- 
tristis. 

Carissa spinarum ... 

Holarrhena 

antidysenterica. 


Reuns M 

n ... 

Dendru 

II 

JaRlQl iti 
Aisan ... 

Bahera 
Harrar ... 
Arjan ... 

Dhau ... 
Jaman ... 

Dhawin 

Daran ... 

Chila ... 

Gangi Chu . 

Kurei ... 

Nang or Haleo 

Thalebana . 

Taliani 
Shinh ... 
BaiAri ... 
Kaneli 

Kalhatn 
Pansira 
Barthua 

Rara 
Jindru ... 

Ailan ... 

Bras 


Tezphal or Kash¬ 
miri satti. 
Chitta. 

tlauhwa 

Kinu ... ... 

Kondn ... 

Lodar ... 

Ban malti or 

Bhandin. 

Ban malti ... 

Dhur mSlti 

Sonzard ... 

Sansaoni ... 

Kuri 

Garna ... ... 

Keor . 


j Shrubs of the higher hills. 
Higher hills shrubs. 

tl l» 

Wild current—higher hills. 

Tree of lower hills. Pound in 
parts of tho Debra Tahsil. 
Common tree of the lower hills. 


Also another Bpecies, probably E. 
Jambolana var earyopbythfolia. 

Very common shrub of the lower 
hilis. 

The pomegranate. 

Common tree in the lower hills. 

Fairly common in hedges. 

The ivy. Common climber in 
bighor hills. 

Fairly common. Medium alti¬ 
tudes. 

> Common shrubs of tho higher 

) hills. 

S Common shrubs of the higher 
hills. 

Tree of the lower hills. 

Common tree of the lower hills. 
Tree of the lowor hills. 


Shrub of the higher hills. 
Common tree of the higher hills. 


Common shrub „ „ 

Common shrub iu hedges at low 
elevations. 

Tree of lower hills. 


Tree of higher hills, 

h 


The jessamine. Common shrubs 
| and climbers. 

Common shrubs. 

Very common shrub of the low 
hills. 

Common tree of the low hills. 


CHAPII,C 

Forests. 

Miscellaneous 

trees. 
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Natural order. 

Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

names. 

Remarks, 


Vallaris Heynei 

Dudbkhal 

Climber of low hills. 


Norium odorum 

GUnira ... 

The oleandar common shrub. 
These varieties white, pink and 
red are fonnd. 

Asclepiadeta ... 

Calotropis procera ... 

Akk . 

Shrub of low hills. 

Loganiaoeee 

Tylophora liirsuta... 

Terni . 

Climber of low hills, Fairly com¬ 
mon. 

Buddloia paniculata 

Durpa Siaru ... 

Common high hill shrub. 


„ aaiatica ... 

Dur Bana or 
Dhnra. 

low „ 

Boragineaa 

Cordia Maeleodii ... 

Kuhman 

Low hill tree. 


„ Myxa 

Lasura ... 



Ebretia acuminata,,. 

Puna ... 

Tree of medium elevations. 


„ Imvia 

Ohamror 

Common low hill tree. 

Convolvulacoir;,,, 

Porana paniculata... 

Faindal 

Common low hill climber. 

SolanaceFO 

Sol anu m verbasci- 

foliuin. 

.Ulah . 

Common tree of tile low hill. 

Biguoniaceee ,,, 

Oroxylum indioum... 

Tat palanga ... 

Tree of the lowor hills. 


Ste reospermum 
suaveolens. 

Padal ... ... 

!» » J» 

Acanthacero 

Adhatoda Vasiea ... 

Bansuti 

Very common shrub of the low 
bills. 

Vorbenaceao ... 

Premna latifolia ... 

Banker or Ghin 

Tree of the low hills. 


Vitex Neguudo 

Bana or Wnna... 

Common shrub of the low hills. 


Caryopteris Wallichi- 
aua. 

Ban Bansuti ... 

»> J> >1 

Labiatsn 

Colebrookia oppositi- 
folia. 

Scutellaria repeua ... 
Pogostemon plectran- 
tboides 

Dusen ... 

Kakron 

Kala Bansuti ... 

5» » <> 

i> »» )» 

» >1 »> 

Lauriueoo 

Machilus odcratissima 

Bhadrol 

Tree of modi nm altitudes. 


Litstoa polyantha ... 

Giiiau. 

Tree of lowor hills. 


„ umbrosa 

Nahir ... 

Shrub of higher hills. 

Shrub—medium altitudes. 

Eloeaguero 

Elceagnus umballata 

Gbin . 

Loranthacem 

Loranthus vestitus... 

Rhini ... 

Common parasite. 


„ lougifloru3 

Parand 



Viscum album 

Bhungra or Banda 

„ „ The mistletoe. 

Euphorbiacete ... 

Euphorbia lioyleana 

Thor Chhu 

Shrub of low hills. Very common 
also in hedges. 


,, neriifoha 

Gangicbhu 

Shrub of low hills. Occasionally 
in hedges only. 


Buxus sewpervirons 

Chikri.. 

Tree of higher hills in Kilngra 
and Palarnpur Tahsils. 


Phyllauthus Emblica 

Aonla ... 

Common tree of the lowor hills. 


Glochidion velutinum 

Chamir satna ... 

Low hill tree. 


Pntranjiva Eoxburghii 

Putajan 



Jatropha Curcas ... 

Ratanjofc 

„ shrub. 


Mallotus philip* 

pcninsis. 

Kama! ... 

„ tree. 


Ricinus communis,,, 

Airan ... 

Castor oil plant. 


Sapium sebiferum ... 

Makhan 

Tallow tree. 

Urticaceco 

Ulmus Wallichiana 

Maral ... 

High hill tree. 


Celtis australis 

Kbirk ... ,,. 

Tree: medium altitudes. 


Morus alba. 

Tut . 

„ „ Probably 

other species. 

) 


Pious bengalensia ... 

„ religiosa 

Borh ... 

Pipal 


„ CuDia ... 

Kandrol 

[ Trees of the low hills. And vari- 


„ Roxburghii ... 

„ glomerata 
„ Carioa 

Trembal 

Rumbal 

Dhura ... 

[ pus other species. 


„ foveolata 

Ruddar ... 

Fairly common oliraber i Medium 
altitudes. 
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Natural order. 

Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

names. 

Remarks. 


Artocarpas Lakoocha 

Dhiun 

Tree of the low hills. 


Debregeasia hypoleuco 

Siaru . 

Common shrub. 

Juglandens 

Juglaos regia 

Akrot ... 

Tree of the higher hillg. 

Cupnliferce 

Betula utiiis 

Bhtirj ... 

„ „ ,, Over 10,000. 


„ alnoides 

Sharol. 

»» )» It 


Quercua semecarpi- 
folia. 

Kreu . 

»» »> » 


„ dilatata ... 

Mohrn ... 

„ „ „ Occurs only in 

Bangahal. 


„ incana ... 

Ban 



„ glauca 

Banni. 

|f M M Mixed with 

the Ban at its lower limits. 

Salicineso ... 

Populus ciliata 

Phalsh ... 

Tree of the higher bill. Not 
common. 


Salixtatraaperma 

Badh&r 

Low hill willow 5 


„ elegang 

Bashal ... ... 

High bill willow > Various other 


„ daphnoides ... 

... 

„ „ ) species. 

LiliaoecB 

Srnilax aBpera 

Brag bela 

Fairly common climber. 

ConiforoB 

Pinug longifolia 

Chil . 

Low hill timber tree. 


„ excelsa 

Kail . 

Higher hill timber tree. Bangahal 
only except cultivated. 


Abies Webbiana ... 

Baiortos 

Higher hill timber tree. 


Pioea Morinda 

Tos . 



Taxes baooata 


„ tree. 


Juniperus recurva ... 

Beltar. 

Small tree or shrub of the higher 
hills. 

Palmoe. 

Phoenix sylvestris ... 

Khajtir 

Bans . 

The Pal low hill tree. 

Grarninieoo ... 

Den drocalatnus 
atrictUB. 

The low hill bamboo. Add. D. 
Hamiltonii. Cnltiv. 


Bambusa arnndinacea 

Magar. 

Occurs cultivated only. „ B. 

nutans, Cultiv. 


Arundinaria falcnta 

Nargal... 

Tho high hill bamboo. 


„ gpathiflora 

*> . 

II »> 


The main forest produce exported from the Government forests 
consists of cMl timber and bamboos. The timber comes mainly from 
the forests of theNurpur, Dera and Kangra Tahsils and is removed 
in the form of j vhars, karris, or ballas in accordance with the size 
of the trees and the facilities of extraction to the nearest floating 
stream. All the timber eventually finds its way to the Beas river 
and is floated down to the plains, mainly to Wazir Bhullar and 
Ferozepore. In the Niirpur range a small number of trees are also 
disposal of for charcoal, which is carted or taken on camels to 
Pathankot and thence railed to Amritsar. No trees have been sold 
or extracted from any of the Palampur or Hamirpur forests for some 
years past: indeed it may be said that with the exception of the 
block of forests lying in the hills north of Shahpur there are very 
few large sized chil trees left in the forests; a state of things for 
which heavy fellings in past years are mainly responsible, though 
undoubtedly aggravated by the serious fires of the past 8 or 10 years. 

The bamboos from the Kangra District come entirely from the 
Niirpur forests on the banks of the Chakki, in the mauzas of Talara 
and Gurial and around Gangta. Work on any regular system has 
only been commenced within late years, but under proper manage- 
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ment these forests should yield some two-and-a-half lakhs of bamboos 
yearly. Within the last few years the resin industry has been started 
in the District and a small distillery erected at Niirpur. The resin 
collection during the year 1900 amounted to 6,500 maunds, and there 
appears to be a very fair demand for the resulting turpentine and 
colophony. It is anticipated that this industry will add considerably 
to the forest revenue of the District. 

Description of the Forests. 


The following description of the Forests in each Tahsil of 
Kangra proper has been brought up to date by Mr. J. Gr. Silcock: 

The Hamirpur Tahsil lies at the south-east corner of the Kangra 
District, and is bounded on the north by the Beas river, on the east 
by Mandi, on the south by Bilaspur and the Sutlej river, and on the 
west by the Dera Tahsil and the Hoshiarpur District. It includes 
the jdgirs of Nadaun and Kotlehr, and part of Lambagraon. The 
country is very hilly and broken up by several main ridges, more or 
less parallel and continuous, and running generally from north-west 
to south-east. Between these higher ridges the country consists of 
undulating low hills intersected by numerous streams which find 
their way either into the Beas or the Sutlej rivers. The highest of 
the main ridges is called the Sola Singhi, which rises to 3,896 feet 
and forms a sort of backbone separating in a general way the Nadaun 
jdgir and Ichdlsa villages in talulca Nadaun from the Kotlehr jdgir 
and Ichdlsa villages in ialuka Kotlehr. The only valuable forests in 
Hamirpur are composed of cMl (Finns longifolia'), and are mostly 
situated on the main ridge and in the broken country between that 
ridge and tho Sola Singhi range, Thero are now comparatively few 
trees of larger size left, and during the last few years a series of 
disastrous fires has badly injured the stock in the principal forest 
areas. The forest settlement has resulted in 37 demarcated forests 
with an area of 16,998 acres besides extensive undemarcated forests. 
Of both classes 2,586 acres are closed to the exercise of all rights 
and to the removal of any forest produce. 

The Dera Tahsil may be described in a general way as 
occupying both sides of the valley of the Beas, from Nadaun in the 
Kangra District to near Talwara where the Beas first touches the 
Hoshiarpur District. North of the Beas the country is much broken 
up by irregular ranges of hills, the most conspicuous of which is 
the Kalidhar ridge, which rises to 3,728 feet. The general direction 
of these hills is, as in the rest of Kangra Proper, from north-west to 
south-east. To the south of the Beas river the valley is shut in by 
the Sola Singhi or Jaswan range and its numerous spurs, which spread 
out and descend from the central ridge, which is between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet high, to the Beas river, a distance of about ten miles. 
The Dera Tahsil includes the jdgirs of the Rajas of Goler and Sfba 
on the right and left banks of the Beas river, about ten miles below 
Dera. The forests of this Tahsil are mainly either pure Pinus 
longifolia, or the same species mixed with various hardwood trees, 
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or pure hardwood forests. Most of the forests south of the Beas are 
of this latter description. The bamboo occurs in small quantities in 
various localities, but only forms regular forest in two places in the 
Dada Siba jdgvr: both these forests are extensive and valuable. The 
sal (shorea robusta) is occasionally found to the south of the Beas, 
but does not grow to any size. Forest Settlement was commenced 
by Mr. Duff in 1874-75 Avith the object of obtaining for Government 
certain areas free of all rights of user in return for special concessions 
to be granted to the people : these consisted- mainly in the promise 
never to close any more of the Avaste or forest land, and in an assign¬ 
ment of a share of the grazing revenue collected from the Gaddis, 
and of the general revenue from the sale of trees. Mr. Duff’s work 
resulted in the demarcation of 53 forests Avith an area of 8,777 acres, 
which were afterwards declared reserved forests, while the sub¬ 
sequent settlement enquiries of Mr. Anderson produced one demar¬ 
cated protected forest, with an area of 336 acres, and a large extent 
of undemarcated protected forest. 

The Nurpur Tahsil occupies the north-west of the Kangra 
District, and has the Chamba State to the north, Gurdaspur on the 
west, the Hoshiarpur District to the south, andtheDera and Kangra 
Tahsils on the east. The Chakki river florvs along its west boundary 
to its junction with the Beas river, Avhich forms the south boundary 
of the Tahsil. A high ridge, called the Hdthidhdr (5,000 feet) and 
other lower ridges shut Niirpur out from Chamba. The country, like 
the rest of Kangra Proper, is very hilly, particularly towards the 
north, but becomes less so towards the south. The forests in the 
Niirpur Tahsil are of three kinds ; (1) the woods of Finns longifolia , 
which mainly lie in the northern part of the Tahsil ; (2) the bamboo 
forests, the principal of Avhich are found at Dhamtal on the Chakki, 
and at Talara, on the road from Niirpur to JaAvali; and (3) the 
miscellaneous hardwood forests, which generally occur mixed Avith 
the above, and form extensive areas in the southern portion of the 
Tahsil. Forest Settlement operations, similar to those in Dera, were 
commenced by Messrs. Roe and Duff in 1872, and resulted in the 
demarcation of 16 forests with an area of 9,402 acres, which were 
subsequently declared reserved forests under the Act. The regular 
forest settlement carried out by Mr. Anderson Avas not concerned 
with the villages in which demarcation had been carried out in 
1872-74, but in the remainder of the Tahsil 32 forests with an area 
of 14,488..aeies were constituted demarcated protected forests, and 
the remainder undemarcated protected forests. 

The Kangra Tahsil is bounded on the north by the main range 
or Dhaola Dbar, on the east by the Palampur Tahsil, on the south by 
the Dera Tahsil, and on the Avest by the Niirpur Tahsil. Below 
the main range the country is, like the rest of the District, split up 
by a series of ridges, running parallel to the main range, Avith fertile 
valleys between. The forests of the main range descend gradually 
from the highest lying forests of Quercus semecarpifolia, Abies 
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Webbiana, and Picea Morinda, through, the 'woods of Quercus incana 
(ban), to the jungles of Pinus longifolia, and miscellaneous hardwood 
species, that clothe the lower slopes. The characteristic of the 
parallel ridges is, that on the northern sides they are covered with 
forests of Pinus longifolia , and on the southern sides with miscella¬ 
neous hardwoods, in this Tahsil there are no reserved forests, as 
Mr. Duffs work was not extended to Kangra. Mr. Anderson’s 
forest settlement resulted in the demarcation of 68 blocks of protected 
forest, aggregating 71,612 acres, and a very large extent of 
undemarcated protected forest. Under the operation of Section 29 
of the Act, a total of 16,420 acres, from both classes, has been 
closed to the exercise of all rights. 

The Palampur Tahsil consists of a tract of country originally 
included in the Kangra and H amir pur Tahsils. It is bounded on the 
north by the Dhaola Dhar, and by the Chamba State as far as the 
talulca of Bangahal, where the boundary strikes off to the north of 
the high range, and takes in the mountainous basin of the source of 
the Ravi river in Bara Bangahal, and is conterminous with the 
southern boundary of Lahul: on the east the boundary is formed 
by Kulu and Mandi: on the south by the Beds river, and on tile 
west by the Kangra and Dera- Tahsils. The forests are of very 
much the same class as in the Kangra Tahsil, excopt that in Bangahal 
small areas are found stocked with Gedrus deodara (kelo ), where the 
Pinus excelsa (kail.) and Quercus dilatata also occur in small 
quantities. The set/ is found in the small forest of Andreta near 
Baijr.atk. There are no reserved forests in this Tahsil: the forest 
settlement of 1887 constituted 36 demarcated protected forests 
with an area of 25,450 acres, and the usual considerable extent of 
undemarcated protected forest : 5,469 acres from both classes are 
closed. In addition to the protected forests there is also in this 
Tahsil a large area of what may be called unclassed forest, which 
is practically under the same conditions as those undemarcated areas 
in the Nurpur and Dera villages, from which lands were taken to 
form the reserved forests. This area came into existence in 1863, 
when in order to induce villages to part with their proprietary rights 
in certain waste lands, which were required for sale to tea-planters. 
Government agreed with the villagers never to close any portion of 
the remaining waste. At the same time and for the same purpose 
Government also abandoned its forest rights in certain small areas 
known as ban muafis : these latter are now the only forest lands in 
the District, not under the management of the Forest Department. 

The above descriptions of the forests in each Tahsil are lucidly 
summarised in Mr. G. S. Hart’s Report on the Forests in the Kangra 
Forest Division (§§ 13 and 14) which runs - 

“ The high-lying demarcated hill forests in the Kdngra and Pdlampur 
Ranges form a continuous block from the Chamba boundary on the. west to the 
watershed between the Bdn Ganga and Nigel rivers on the east. To the east of 
this watershed there is a large undemarcated area, then one demarcated forest. 
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then farther extensive undemarcated areas, and, finally, a continuous block CH AP.I I,C. 
formed of two demarcated forests, stretching eastwards to the Mandi border. poreata- 
In the lower-lying country the demarcated forests occasionally form continuous 
to contiguous blocks of fair size, notably in the Rihlu and Ramgarh ilaqds of 
KAngra, in the Changar of Dera and in the southern portion of H amirpur forests.° 
(extending into the Lohara and Panjal tappas of Hosliifirpur, and in the 
Dasuya Tahsil of that District) • but elsewhere they occur scattered over the 
country and separated from each other by cultivated lands and large areas of 
undeniarcated waste. In individual areas the demarcated forests vary from 
12 to 10,295 acres. The total area of the tract over which the forests are 
scattered is about 2,600 square miles. 

“ The annexed table gives the areas and classes of forest lands in each range. Area. 

In this table the results of the Forest Settlement operations for the K^ngra 
jag {vs have been anticipated and the forest lands in these tracts shown as 
protected forests. 


Range. 

Reserves. 

Demarcated 

protected. 

Unde¬ 

marcated 

protect¬ 

ed. 

Un- 

classed. 

Total. 

Grand Total, 


No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

KAngra ... . 



*59* 

65,542 

67,593 

... 

123,135 

] 178,815 

„ Dharmfsila Mu- 


... 

*8* 

24,097 

81,683 

... 

55,680 

nidpality. 

Dora-KAngra District 

53 

0,634 

1 

337 

16,026 

24,636 

50,633 


„ Dad ft S(ha J agi'r. 

. . , 

6 

4,767 

30,665 

... 

35,432 

> 201,288 

„ Goler Jagir 


... 

4 

2,243 

7,066 

... 

9,309 

„ Hoshi&rpur Dis¬ 
trict. 

12 

17,091 

... 

•r; > 

... 

88,823 

105,914 

) 

130,678 

Niirpur ... 

16 

8,532 

31 

14,448 

99,070 

8,608 

130,678 

PAlarnpur BaugAhal ... 


2 

714 

70‘620 

24,890 

126,473 

] 126,473 

„ Proper 


* ... 

36 

30,243 

17,033 

Hatnlrpur . 



57 

37,474 


54,507 

| 158,783 

Acres 796,037 
or 1,244 sq. 
miles. 

„ Kotlehr Jagir 

„ Nadaun 


. 

23 

10,738 

72,952 

20,591 

... 

83,685 

20,591 


* A portion of the SI Nil forest ia included in the KAngra range, while the remainder 
form part of the municipal forests. 

The areas given in the table for the demarcated forests have been taken from the 
4-inoh to the mile survey sheets or from area statements supplied by the Survey Department. 
The figures for the undemarcated protected and unclassed forests are estimates supplied by 
the Civil authorities, are based on the Revenue Settlement measurements, and are probably 
far from aoonrate. 

“ These figures give an exaggerated idea of the extent of the forested area 
in the District, but it must be understood that a very considerable portion of the 
area is ‘forest’ in the legal sense only. With the exception of the reserved 
forests, the demarcated protected forests and the muafi forests in Pfilampur, 
which last are the actual property of the people, all waste land in the District 
that is not assessed to revenue is included in the legal definition of the unde¬ 
marcated protected and unclassed forests, and much of this land is far from 
being forest in the normal acceptance of the term. Detailed descriptions of all 
the reserved and demarcated protected forests and notes on the more important 
undemarcated forests will be found in Appendix I of Mr. Hart’s Report on the 
K&ngra Forests.” 

This description is further illustrated by Map I. Haying 
thus described the forests we may now turn to the history of their 
conservancy. 
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Forest Conservancy. 

From ancient times waste or forest lands were universally 
recognised as the property of the Raja or of the State. The Sikh 
kdrddrs, who looked only to squeezing as much money out of the 
country as possible in the shortest possible time, took no care of the 
forests, except where the timber was valuable, and so situated as to 
be easily exportable to the plains; but the village headmen, who 
were natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to some 
extent within their respective circuits. The rules which Mr. Barnes 
put into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
Government to sell timber, forbidding the cutting of green wood for 
fuel, (1) and making an order of the village headman necessary 
before timber could be felled for building purposes, merely maintained 
those portions of the old forest laws which had universally survived. 
When Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deputy Commissioner, 
attention had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests 
which was going on owing to the laxity of the system in force; and 
Mr. Bailey thereupon took up the subject, and drew up a code of rules 
m greater detail, which were sanctioned, and with modifications in 
1859 and 1862 remained in force until the recent forest settlement. 
A detailed account of these rules is given in Lyall, § 60. 

The problem of how to reconcile the conflicting rights of 
Government, and of the village communities, was of no small 
difficulty, as Government while retaining its rights in all trees on 
waste laud had conferred on the communities the ownership of the soil. 

Soon after reaching Kangra Mr. Lyall sent up aroport on forest 
questions, in which he recommended that in course of settlement an 
attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of the State 
and village communities in forest lands by an interchange, which 
would leave a portion of forest the full property of the State, and 
the rest the full property of the communities. This was tentatively 
approved by Government, and he was authorized to commence 
negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he came to a stop 
in taluka Baragiraon. The forests there are extensive, and the 
communities offered to surrender to the State large blocks if a 
partial right of pasturage therein was maintained to them, but 
without such concession they would give little, saying that their herds 
were their wealth, and that they wanted grass, not timber. Mr. 
Lyall asked and obtained permission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. He next tried taluka Palam, and was here 
met by a new difficulty. These villages had formerly had dealings 
with officers deputed to secure waste lances for tea-planters; they 

(i) Au. exceptioiqto this rule, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel, has 
always been allowed in the cases of weddings and funerals, ehadi-wa-ghami. In Native 
States, even at the present day, a man will fell a tree in the forest to furnish wood for 
the funerkl pile without asking any one’s leave and no one will call hirn^ to account. 
On occasions of the kind in our territory, the lambardan permit applicants to cut 
from 15 to 25 loads of wood gratis, 
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suspected that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be 
devoted to that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. 
The Commissioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding 
to this new demand, and recommended that these negotiations should 
be abandoned, the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part 
of the forest authoritatively declared to be State property. Thus 
the proceedings were brought to an untimely end. A few forests in 
Kangra Proper, and a large number in Kulu, which had been specially 
selected for transfer to the Forest Department, were demarcated, 
but with this exception the results may be said to have been nil. 

Finally in 1881 it was decided that a regular forest settlement of 
the whole District should be taken in hand. Mr. A. Anderson was 
placed in charge and he completed the settlement in 1887. (1) For 
various reasons sanction was not accorded to his proposals for 
several years. At length in 1897 the Forest Record of Rights was 
after various alterations approved and rules were issued under the 
Forest Act bringing the whole forest area of Kangra, with the 
exception of the forests situate in the four jdgirs of Goler, Dada Siba, 
Nadaun and Kotlohr under the operation of the Forest Act as either 
demarcated or undemarcated forests. In 1899-1900 a similar forest 
settlement was made for the jdgir forests and rules drafted which 
are still under consideration. 

The 69 Reserved Forests, only 18,186 acres, are the absolute pro¬ 
perty of Government and free from all rights of user, except a few 
Oases of minor rights of way and rights to set nets to catch hawks 
during the cold weather. For the demarcated protected forests there 
was a special enquiry, and the rights in each forest were recorded 
and can bo found in detail in the original Forest Settlement Report. 
No such record was made for the undemarcated protected and un¬ 
classed forests, the rights in which are governed by the rules notified 
in 1897 and described below. Moreover no rights were recorded in 
the so-called trihais or ‘closed areas as will appear from a subse¬ 
quent paragraph. 

The following is a summary of the legal results of the Forest 
Settlement:—■ 

I. The Forest Record of Rights was prepared for the purpose? of 
Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, VII of 1878, under Punjab Government 
Notifications Nos. 207 and 208, dated 27th April 1885. This Record was 
sanctioned by the Punjab Government in 1897, 


(1) For an exhaustive account of the details of the Forest Settlement operations reference 
inuBt be made to Mr. A, Anderson’s (now the Hon’ble Mr. A. Anderson, C.I.E.) Forest Settle¬ 
ment Report of 1887, which contains (i) a history of the Kangra Forests after the revised 
Revenue Settlement (§§2—4) : (ii) an aocount of the principles on which the present demarca¬ 
tion was, made in each Tahsil, (§§5—141 : (iii) thereasons whioh necessitated the protection of 
the nndemaroatod waste as well as the demarcated forests, the rights in both being identical 
with the exception that waste land cannot be broken np for cultivation in the demarcated 
forests (§§15—19) : (iv) an aocount of the rights in the forests of both classes (§§ 20—63) : 
(v) an aocount of the rights in the jdy(r forests (f§ 64—79) : (vi) an account of the Gaddis’ 
rights (§§ 80—91) : (vii) of the rights of tea-planters (§§ 92—106) : and (viii) of the Dharmsdla 
municipal forests (§§ 106—110). 
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CHAP.II.C. 

Forests. 

Forest rights. 


II, The provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to the 
demarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 28 of the Act 
by Panjab Government Notification No. 57, dated 26th January 1897, 
which contains a statement of the areas demarcated in K&ngra Proper. 

III. The provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to the 
undemarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 28 of the Act 
being made applicable to all forests and waste land in KAngra Proper 
upon which the trees had been declared in the llevenue Settlement 
Records to belong to Government (except the scheduled lands) by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 58 of 26th January 1897. The 
scheduled lauds wore :— 


(а) . 

( б ) . 

(c) . 

(d) . 


(«). 


and 


Tahiti. 

Kangra 

Falampur 

Hamirpur 


No. of li ihais. 
, 155 

106 

. ;60 


VI. Under Section 75 (c) 
reproduction and disposal of the 


The demarcated protected forests. 

Land recorded as village site ( abadi). 

Lands included in the jdgirs of Goler, Siba, Nadaun, 
Kotlelir or under the management of their Rajas. 

The hharetars or hay-fields in the 6 villages, 

Kalet, Saloh, Aria, Bangiar, Dehni, and Raipur, j w 
in P&lampur Tahsil. ' forming 

The forest and waste lands (including Reserved} cwicasa- 
Forests) in 67 villages of Tahsils P&lampur, Nur- J e oreB 3 * 
pur and Dere. J 

IY. Under Section 29 (a) of the Act 62 kinds of trees were declarq^ 
reserved in the forests declared protected under the above Notifications 
(Nos. 57 and 58) by Punjab Government Notification No. 59 of 26th 
January 1897. 

Y, Under Section 29 (&) of the Act 321 trihais in the three Tahsils 

marginally noted were closed, for a maxi¬ 
mum period of 20 years, by Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment Notification No. 60, dated 26th 
January 1897.0) 

of the Act rules for the preservation, 
trees on the scheduled lands (which, 
though grown on private lauds, had been declared in the Land Revenue 
Records to belong to Government, subject to the recorded rights of 
agriculturists) were promulgated by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 61, dated 26th January 1897. The scheduled lands are, (i) the 6 
villages of Palampur Tahsil referred to in "III (d) above, and (ii) the 
67 villages of P&lampur, Nurpur and Dera Tahsils referred to in III (e) 
above. 

VII. Under Sectioa 31 of the Act rules for the areas declared protected 
forests by Notification No. 57 of 26th January 1897 and for the undemar¬ 
cated protected forests (Notification No. 58 of that date) were pro¬ 
mulgated by Punjab Government Notification No. 416, dated 14th 
August 1897. 

The following is a summary of the most important rights of 
user recorded in the Record of Rights :— 

(1). Building timber. —This can only be obtained on the written 
permission of the Forest Officer and on payment of the fixed zaminddri 
rate for the particular species required. The Forest Officer is guided by 
the rules, (1) that timber is only to be given once in five years; (2) that 

(1) The list published shows a total of 321 blocks with an area of 24,692 acres, of which 215 
equalling 21,826 acres are included ia demarcated forestB, and 106 equalling 2,767 acres are 
outside the limits of the demarcated areas : subsequent closures have increased the latter to H7 
equalling 3,144 acres, 
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only one tree is to be given for each rupee of revenue, with a maximum of CHAP.II.C. 
25 trees of which not more than 10 shall be chil ; (3) that timber is not poTegts 
given when the applicant has already got a suitable building in a reasonably 
convenient locality, and of size sufficient for the requirements of a bona fide Forest right*, 
native agriculturist holding the land to which the right appertains ; and 
finally that if the timber applied for is to be used outside the limit of 
the village in which it is given double the ordinary rates shall be charged. 

(2) . Timber for funeral and marriage rites, and the making and 
repair of agricultural implements, including the necessary charcoal, fencing, 

&e. To regulate this right trees have been divided into two classes, the 
first class comprising <32 species and the second all other trees, and 
lambardars have been authorized to give permits for the cutting of second 
class trees as long as they are not required for building purposes of any 
kind whatsoever. When however 2nd class trees are not available the 
Deputy Commissioner may give permission to utilize crooked and unsound 
trees of the 1st class, and the lambardars may give permits for their 
removal after they hnve been marked by a duly authorized Forest official. 

Nineteen of the 62 1st class species are, however, exempted from the 
operation of,this rule. 

It should be noted that the permission of the lambarddr is not neces¬ 
sary in the case of wood required for burning the dead, sufficient for the 
purpose may be cut and of any species except of the above-mentioned 
nineteen, notice of the cutting being given to the rukhd or other forest 
official within ten days. 

(3) . Grazing — 

(a) . The grazing of Gujars.—This is only allowed in the particular 

areas or Saonas in which certain Gujars have a grazing 
right under the records of right. 

(b) . The grazing of Gaddis.—The record of rights divides the 

country into grazing runs, and details the particular Gaddis 
that have the right of grazing in each. The movement of 
these men, on their way to and from their winter rum in the 
low-lying country to the high-lying summer pasture lands 
across the Kangra border, is governed by the rules that they 
may not halt tlieir flocks for longer than one night at any 
single halting place in any forest; in which they have not a 
right of grazing, and that halting places shall be at least five 
miles apart, but that they may halt two nights at one place 
if there has been heavy rain or if they have given salt to 
their flocks, 

(c) . The grazing of Kbewatdars and Bartand&rs or right holders.— 

This grazing is regulated in the demarcated forests by the 
entries in the record of rights, and in the undemarcated and 
unelassed forests is governed by the rules that the proprietors 
of the soil and the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to 
revenue and their agricultural tenants may graae cattle kept 
by them for their own domestic and agricultural (not 
including pastoral) purposes, and sheep and goats. They 
may not however lease the grazing or give permission to 
others to graze, except in the case of the owners of the soil 
in the protected forests in the Nurpur Tahsil and in mauza 
Boh of the KfLngra Tahsil, who may lease the grazing to 
non-right-holders within the areas of which they are owners. 
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CH AP I IiC- (4). Lopping.— The lopping of 13 species is prohibited for any purpose 
Forests- whatever, but all other trees may be lopped for fodder or for bedding and 
manure without permission, provided that the trees are not less than 18 
Forest rights, inches in girth, that the branches cut do not exceed a finger in thickness, 
and that the trees are not lopped for more than one-half their height. 
The right of lopping in accordance with those rules is extended to Gujars 
and Gaddis within the areas over which they have grazing rights. Gaddis 
however may only lop for kids. 

(5) . New cultivation .—Is absolutely prohibited in demarcated forests ; 
is permissible in undemarcnted protected forests with the permission of 
the Deputy Commissioner and in unclassed forests without such permission. 

(6) . Miscellaneous. —All fallen timber, stumps, dry fallen wood for 
fuel, dry standing trees of less than one hath in girth, branches of dry 
standing trees over one hath in girth, leaves for tanning purposes, leaves 
of creepers for domestic purposes, fruits, flowers, medicinal and edible 
roots may be removed without permission. Nothing obtained in the exercise 
of a right may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for 
which it was acquired, except that fuel at encamping grounds, fruits, 
flowers, medicinal and edible roots and leaves may be sold. 

Gujars and Gaddis have the right to collect dry fallen wood fit only 
for fuel from the areas over which they have grazing rights. 

In a protected forest which hoe been burnt, no timber or dry standing 
tree may be removed, without a permit. The rights of user are subject to 
the condition that the right-holders shall he responsible for the pay of the 
rdkhas of the forest in which they have rights. 

Government has given to the right-holders a half share of all revenue 
derived from the sale of all trees at zammdari rates, and a quarter share 
of the price paid by traders and others who have no right to timber: 
this share is distributable as follows * 

3 annas to the lamlarddr. 2 annas to the patudri. 

3 ditto rdkhd. 8 ditto khewatddrs. 

The grant was made to secure the co-operation and assistance of 
the village communities in the conservancy of the forests [vide Forest 
Settlement Report, § GI). It is presumably revocable in the eventof such 
co-operation and assistance not being given. 

Summary. It is difficult in the extreme to sum up the position of the 
forests in Kangra Proper, but the general results of their settle¬ 
ments may be summarised thus:—With certain exceptions, the 
whole of the land in the District which is not the private property 
of individuals, is the property of the village community (that is to 
say, of the proprietory body of either the tika or the maum ) but 
the trees on such land are the property of Government. In Nurpur 
and Dera Tahsils, the zaminddrs surrendered their rights in 
certain forest areas, which were then made reserved forests, in 
exchange for certain concessions made by Government in adjoining 
forest areas. 

From the point of view of their conservancy the results are 
thus summed up by Mr. G. S. Hart in Section 24 of the Report on 
the Kangra Forests: — 
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“ From the forest point of view the result of the Settlements, with their CHAP.II.C. 

mass of complicated rules and concessions, can hardly be considered as alto- - 

gether satisfactory. With the experience now available it seems that, Forests, 

failing the possibility of Sir J. Lyall's scheme of separate Government and Summitry, 

village forests which would have done away with the joint ownership of 
Govermnent and the village communities, the interests of forest conservancy 
would have been Letter served by the original scheme of alternate closure 
of the waste in thirds. There is no intention of animadverting on the work 
done in the course of the Regular Forest Settlement. The mischief was com¬ 
plete long before that Settlement commenced, and any criticism made must be 
mainly at the expense of the Forest Officers, who, over 30 years ago, made 
and supported Settlements which resulted only in acquiring as Government 
property small areas, many of which were already closed to all rights, at the 
expense of important concessions entailing the impossibility of adequate forest 
protection over the remainder, and by far the greater portion, of the tracts 
affected. The chief defects in the Settlement, which it appears to be possible 
still to remedy, are the absence of restrictions on the number of cattle, other 
than sheep and goats, allowed to graze in all classes of forests, except the 
reserves, and on the sheep and goats also in the unclassed forests; the absence 
of satisfactory arrangements for closure and for the control of timber to be 
given to the right-holders for the satisfaction of their rights, other than for 
building purposes, and, finally, the present possibility of the acquisition of new 
rights to the unlimited grazing of cattle, other than sheep and goats, in the 
protected foi'ests, and of all cattle hi the uuolassed forests, by the purchase of 
cultivated land in any right-holding village.” 

As explained in § 60 of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, closed ureas, 
t'ihais or closed areas were demarcated in 1859-60 in Kangra and or tnhm *' 
Hannrpur (including Kotlehr) and in part of Dera. These trihais 
remain in Kangra, Hamirpur and Kotlehr as they were originalLy 
formed; in Dera they were either included in the reserves formed 
in 1875 or were given up, and in this Tahsil, as in Nurpur where 
trihais were never formed, there are now no such closed areas. In 
Mr. Anderson’s demarcation as many trihais as possible were in¬ 
cluded in the larger forests taken up. Some of the trihais are very 
small, and not a few of them are almost bare of trees ; but they 
were retained and considered demarcated forests. They have been 
closed so long that the people are now put to little or no incon¬ 
venience, or at all events do not consider their closure as a hardship. 

Moreover, in many places they are of real use to the neighbouring 
villages, as fodder reserves, for the grass is sold year by year, and 
the people have become dependent on this supply of fodder. In 
the notification of the demarcated protected forests these closed 
forests were all included. A special record of rights was not 
required for them, as no rights exist except the one right to receive 
the sale-proceeds of all grass sold, and this right is provided for in 
§ 30 of the Records of Rights, where it is laid down that when any 
areas are closed against grazing, the whole income from the sale of 
grass will be given to the village communities. This applies to the 
existing trihais and also to all areas which may hereafter lie closed. 

Mr. Anderson’s Forest Settlement operations did not extend Bangui 
to Chota and Hard Bangdhal. A separate enquiry has since been Forests ' 
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made and its results published in Punjab Govt. Notn. 
Nos. 54 to 59, dated 6th Feby. 1904. Two blocks, with an 
area of 714 acres, have been declared to be demarcated protected 
forests, while the remainder of the waste is undemarcated protected 
as in the main Settlement. The demarcated forests have been 
closed to the grazing of sheep and goats for 20 years, and a set of 
rules issued to govern the management of both classes of forests. 
These rules do not materially differ from those previously published 
in Notn. No. 416 of 14th August 1897, 

There are four forests in the Jaswan country, that is, in taluieds 
Kaloha, Garli, and Gangot of the Dera Tahsil in which the soil as 
well as the trees belong to Government; they are named Santola 
Naun, Saddawarr and Bakarrar; the two first contain chil pine and 
young sal; the two last bamboo, dhon, Tcaimal , &c. These were 
demarcated as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settlement Officer 
of Hoshiarpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was transferred 
to the Kangra District, and the settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. 
The demarcation was not undone, and the land was described in the 
records as Government property, but this was qualified by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to the 
men of the surrounding hamlets. There are one or two other 
demarcated forests of this kind in taluka Mahal Mori, which are of 
small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle. 

The Goler Raja holds four forests, which he keeps as shooting 
preserves ; no grazing is allowed in them except with his permission. 
It has now been decided that these forests including the soil belong 
to Government only, and that, while the Raja may continue to 
exercise his old privilege of. game preserving, he has no other rights. 
The same may be said of the forest in the Nadaun Raja’s jdgir. 
There is one forest in the Katoch Raja’s jdgir known as the Nag 
Ban, which belongs entirely to the Raja. Thero are six demarcated 
forests in the Siba jdgir ; the Raja has the management, and pays 
a share of the proceeds to Government, A very similar arrangement 
has been made with regard to the forests in the numzas of taluka 
Kotlehr, which, during revision of settlement, were assigned in 
jdgir to the Kotlehr Raja in exchange for villages formerly held in 
Hoshiarpur. 

The Settlement enquiry included the Goler, Dadd-STba, Nadaun and 
Kotlehr jdgir. In the two former the four and six blocks demarcated many 
years previously were retained. In Nddauu no demarcation was possible and 
in Kotlehr 23 blocks were marked out on the ground, and it was proposed to 
apply Chapter IV of the Act to all the waste, demarcated and undemarcated, 
as in the rest of the District. But these proposals were not sanctioned, for at 
that time the question of the title of Government to the trees in the jdgir 
forests was under discussion. This question was settled in favour of the State 
in Punjab Government letter No. 443 of the 7th Sept. 1896, but final orders 
on the Settlement proposals were not passed as it was held that further enquiry 
into the rights as between the lldjds and zamindura was necessary. It is 
understood that this enquiry is approaching completion and that the forests will 
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shortly be brought under Chapter IV of the Act, and special rules issued for 
their management. The actual management of the forests is in the hands of 
the jagirddr Ihijas, and the conditions between Government and the Rdjds will 
be found printed in the record of rights, and so need not be referred to in detail 
It will be sufficient to note that the Rajas are bound by the general directions 
issued by the Forest Department, and that the sales to traders are limited, 
in the case of trees, to stems previously marked, in the case of bamboos to 
numbers fixed, and in both cases to rates approved of by the Forest Officer, 
The shares of Forest revenue taken by Government are, in Kotlehr, one quarter 
of the total revenue from demarcated and undemarcated areas without deduct¬ 
ing the cost of administration; in Dadif-Siba, one-half of the revenue from 
the demarcated areas only, after deducting the cost of administration; in Goler 
and Nhdauu, one-half the total revenue without deducting the cost of adminis¬ 
tration, excepting the revenue from the sales of grass from trihais and from 
the Gaddi grazing fees, which are retained by these two Rdjds. 

The legal position in these jagirs is still further complicated by the condi¬ 
tions of the Land Revenue Settlements. Mr. Barnes' original Settlement 
included only the khdlsa tikda and made no reference to the ownership of trees 
as at that time all pine trees were held to belong to Government, even if 
growing in cultivated lands ; moreover, no measurements were made, only the 
names and estimates of the areas of the various plots being given. Sir J. 
Lyall’s Revised Settlement did not touch the jagirs, and so it was not until 
the present that Mr. Barnes' original Settlement of the khdlsa Weds was 
revised, or that any Settlement at all took place in the jdgir tikda. As the 
ownership of the trees growing in the waste or forest land has now been 
declared to be vested in Government, and as all the most valuable forests in 
Kotlehr, Ddda-Siba and Goler have been demarcated, this question of Settle¬ 
ments will not have much effect on forest management in these three jdgirs. 
But in N&daun the case is different. Before any system of forest management 
can be attempted, it is necessary, obviously, to know the areas on which the 
trees belong to Government. The answer to this question cannot be given 
until the Forest Settlement is published, for there is no demarcation, much of 
what appears to be forest land has been assessed to a small revenue in the 
present Settlement, and as there was no Revised Settlement, the solution 
applicable to the rest of the Kdngra District, namely, that if the laud was 
assessed to revenue in the Revised Settlement the trees belong to the owner 
of the land, and, if not so assessed, to Government, cannot be applied. 


Section D— Mines and Minerals- 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist in the Kangra kills, (1) 
but the scantiness of the ore, and, where this does not exist, 
difficulties arising from the want of means of carriage, and scarcity 
of fuel in sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
works, hare formed hitherto an effectual bar to the prospect of 
working the mines- with profit on a large scale. Iron is the metal 
most widely found but ores of antimony, lead and copper are also 

U) As to metals of Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, see Yol. II, Part II (p. 10), Part III 
p. 7 ) and PartlY (p. 75). ’ 
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present. Gold too is found in small quantities mixed with the 
sand of the Beas. Coal, or rather lignite, is also found but in 
insignificant quantities. 

The river U1 in the valley of which the ore is found rises in 
Bara Bangahal, and -flows in a south-easterly direction, parallel to 
the main ridge of the mountains and falls into the Beas above Mandi. 
It is separated from the rest of the Kangra District by a lofty spur 
which runs down from the main ridge of the mountains, fiver 
Rs. 2,400 were spent by the District Board in 1882 on importing-some 
machinery and on making a road over this spur, but the road was 
never completed, and the machinery was eventually sold for a song. 
For several years past the outturn of the mines has been practically 
nil. From inquiries which have been recently made it seems pretty 
certain that it would not pay to work the mine*. Not only are 
there the difficulties of obtaining fuel in sufficient quantities and of 
transport, but the great improvement of communications in the 
Punjab generally has made the import of iron into the District much 
easier than it was in former days and the local price of iron has 
decreased considerably. Attempts to work these mines by means 
of machinery procured at some cost have been unsuccessful so far 
owing to these unfavourable reasons combined ; and the disappearance 
from the neighbourhood of the low caste lolairs has still further 
lessened the chances of the mines being worked at a profit. (1) 

Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for building 
purposes, is found, throughout the District. In the metamorphic 
strata of the upper Kangra range limestone is found in great 
abundance, and a rock that represents or is associated with the salt 
rock of the neighbouring State of Mandi can be traced over the 
border from that State into Kangra. In the schistose strata of the 
same range the well-known slates of Dharmsala and Narwana are 
found. Those are more siliceous and harder than Welsh slates, hut 
are all that could he desired in point of feasibility. Being almost 
crystalline in structure, they are too coarse for many purposes to 
which slates are usually applied; but in point of durability they are 
superior to Welsh slates. European capital has been applied to 
working slates at Kauiara, and the Ivang-ra Valley Slate Company 
now carries on extensive operations under the management of Mr. 
Seale, and provides employment for a large number of labourers and 
pack animals. There are three other quarries being worked, one by 
Mr. W. Ballard, and the rest under native management, but their 
operations are as yet very restricted. The number of slates sold in 
1902 were from the Kaiuara quarry 914,370, from the Dharmsala 
40,193, from the Narwana 63,226, from the Kareri 800, and the 
receipts were, respectively, its. 01,884, Its. 1,600, Its. 2,040, and 
Rs. 40. These receipts show a very considerable increase on those 

0) A full account of the iron mines and the attempts rrt:uh- to exploit them will lit; found 
in the first edition of the Kangra Gazetteer, panes ly—21. Reference may also be made to 
Mr. Hacardieu’s Rep. on the Ferruginous Resources of the District, of Dharmsala, (Selections 
from the Public Corr, of the Pb, Adrnn, No. VII, Vol. II, 1854). See also Punjab Products, 

pp.4-5, 
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for 188B which were for the same quarries, respectively, Rs. 12,178, 
Rs. 1,350, Rs. 1,000, andRs. 40. These slates are largely used for 
roofing in the District, and largo quantities are exported to Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur and Gurdaspur Districts; the industry is greatly hampered 
by the excessive cost of pack carriage. 

In the neighbourhood of Jawalamukhi, a town situated 
twenty-two miles to the south of Kangra, there occur, at intervals 
extending over some thirty mdes, six mineral springs issuing from 
the southern base of the range of hills known by the name of 
Jawalamukhi. They contain a considerable quantity of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) and iodine in the form of iodide of potassium. 
A good account of the springs, given in Punjab Products, is here 
extracted :— 


“ In proceeding by order of their respective positions, ar.d taking for 
starting point the limits of the Jawalamukhi Valley, naturally formed by 
an elbow of the BeAs near Nfidsun, the salt ioduretted springs are placed 
in the following order : 1st, Kupera ; 2nd, Jawala (two springs) ; 3rd, 
Jawalamukhi ; 4th, Nagia ; and 5th, Kanga Bassa. The first three are 
situated nt equal distances of about four miles one from the other, the 
fourth at about three miles from the third, and the fifth at about twenty 
miles from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists in this 
range of hill. The argillaceous marls alternate towards the superior part 
with a rough and friable micaceous sandstone; and at the inferior part, 
with a sandstone also micaceous, harder, smaller grained, and of a 
bluish colour, held together by a calcareous cement. After this comes the 
same sandstone, in which are embedded a few stones of variegated 
grit and micaceous sandstone, and next to it a scanty calcareous formation 
in the state of travertin; at last, on nearing Kangra, and leaving the 
springs, there are some conglomerates, composed of granite, of mica 
schists, of quartz, and of variegated sandstone, also bound together by 
a calcareous cement, alternating at first with the grit, and afterwards 
formiug whole beds by themselves. The nalives of the place affirm that 
the saline matter in the springs became more abundant during the rains, 
aud that it yielded them a large quantity of salt. The saline springs 
contain, in 100 parts, the following quantities of fixed matter:— 


Kupera ... 
Jawala 

Jawala, 2nd spring! 

Jawalamukhi 

Nagia 

Kanga Bassa 


2 - 20 

2-63 

2-40 

2-28 

2-22 

2-32 


“ The temperature of the first spring taken on the 10th December 
1854, at 7 o’clock a m., was 67° Fain - ., the air 51'30, difference 15'70. This 
spring issues from a hole made by the natives in the hard grit. It does 
not appear very abundant, because its issue is evidently impeded by the 
surrounding rocks, which prevent one from ascertaining the real volume 
of its water in a given time. All the water from the five springs after 
having undergone slight concentration by being exposed only for a few 
hours to the open air, is purchased by hanias at one anna per seer, or 
exchanged for the same value in flour, &c. The livelihood of the natives living 
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in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They aro 
convinced, and tell those who question them, that the water contains an 
efficacious principle which promotes the cure of goitre. The following 
table shows the produce yielded by the saline ioduretted springs. 

ci excavation is shown m th® neighbourhood of the hunani spring, 
said to have been made by Raja SaDsar Cband in a fruitless attempt to 
reach the beds of salt in which the sources of these springs were supposed 
to lie”:— 


ANALYSIS of water from the saline springs. 


Name of (spring. 

Parts of 
water. 

Salt. 

Iodine, 

Equivalent 
in ioduretof 
potassium. 

c 

1-000 

22 

0-0799 

0-1052 

Kupera ... ... ••• ••• } 

45-454 

l'OOO 

3-6318 

4-7818 

C 

iooo 

26-30 

0-09324 

012273 

Jawala ... ... ... j 

3S-000 

1-000 

3-5452 

4‘6665 


1-000 

24 

0-0799 

0-1052 

Jawila, 2nd Spring . \ 

41-666 

1-000 

3-4958 

4*3833 

( 

1-000 

22-80 

0-0799 

0-1052 

Tawalamukhi ... ... ... j 

43-860 

1-000 

3-5040 

4-6140 

( 

iilpDOO 

22-20 

0-9324 

0-12273 

Nagia .. j 

45-045 

1-000 

4-200 

5-5282 

r 

1-000 

23-0 

0-03324 

0-12273 

Kanga Bassa ... . j 

j 43-478 

1-000 

4-0539 

5-8360 


The following account of a hot spring at Salol in the Kangra 
T ahs il was prepared by Surgeon-Captain A. Coleman, Civil Surgeon 
of the District in 1893 :— 


“This hot spring is situated about a mile from the village of Salol in 
taluka Rfimgarh, Tahsil K&ngra. The character of the country here is 
hilly, the hills often precipitous, but ol no great altitude. Their 
formation is a siliceous stratified sandstone ; some places slaty, hard and 
dense. The strata are very much broken up, and their angles of inclination 
are very various, giving rise to the character of the country. The Gaj 
River here enters the hills (known as the Rarogarh hills), and on its right 
bank the hot spring rises. There is a flat strip of ground bordering the 
right bank, from which the hill rises steeply. The hot spring issues at a 
height of about five feet from this flat surface from the side of the hill. 
At some previous period, the hillside at this spot has been faced with stone 
masonry, and a burnt earthenware pipe inserted, through which the 
water of the spring flows. A covered stone porch protects the spot, and 
a stone tank receives the falling water, which flows in a stream of about 
an inch*and-a-half in diameter, but with no force or jet. A Gosain has 
built a masonry residence immediately above the porch, and officiates as 
priest to the local divinity of the spot. 
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The time of inspection of the spring was on the 11th December 1893, 
between noon and one o’clock p.m., when the following temperatures were 

recorded:— 


Temperature of air ... ... ... . 68° F. 

Do. of ordinary running water ... ... 58° F. 

Do. of hot spring . ... ... 105° F. 


“ This water possessed nothing peculiar either in smell or taste, its 
temperature alone being the only remarkable fact. It is probable that 
there would be a larger outflow, were the spring free at its orifice, but as 
stated above, it has been built up with stone. 

“The chief idea connected with the spring appears to be a religious 
one, aiid any advantage to be derived from it is supposed to he supernatural, 
and not due to the physical or chemical character of the water. Hence the 
presence of the Gosfiin, 


" The chemical analysis account is as follows :— 


Physical qualities. 

J* 

© 

CJ 

1 

Free-carbonic 

aoid. 

to 

© 

•g 

3 

o 

Sulphates. 

Nitrates. 

Sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

© 

A3 

1 

•n 

» : 

© 

J 

Magnesia. 

A j 

! 

Ammonia. I 

Remarks. 

Hardly any sediment 
risible to naked eye ; 
transparent;no smell; 
taste palatable; spark¬ 
ling. 

Neutral. 

Traoes. 

... 

Traces. 

a‘ 

o 

.8 

Absent. 

. 

Absent. 

■O 

a 

o 

cn 

-C 

*4 

SlighC'* 

to 

© 

O 

2 

§ 

Faint traces. 

Water of good 
quality and 
fit for 
drin king 
purposes.” 


There is another hot spring at Lansal in the Palampur Tahsil, 
12 miles from Palampur, called Tatwani (a contraction of “ tatta 
pani”), a fair is held here on the Nirjala Ikadshi, which is numerously 
attended. A bath in the spring is said to be good for rheumatism. 


The thermal springs of the Kulu Sub-Division are described in 

Vol. IX, Part II. 


Section E-—-Arts and Manufactures* 

There are no factories in the District except for the manufactures 
of tea; these are all worked with native labour, generally with a 
European at the head of each factory; in the larger factories steam- 
power is being superseded by water-power. An account of the tea 
industry is given elsewhere. Among the class of artizans the sonars 
or goldsmiths of Kangra are skilful workmen, and possess the art 
of enamelling colours on gold and silver. The silversmiths of 
Slli&npur also have a local reputation. The carpenters are generally 
well acquainted with their trade, but are not equal to the carpenters 
of Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The stone-cutters ( bdtaihra ) deserve 
particular mention. The hills abound in a fine sand stone which is 
eminently adapted for building purposes; the forts, palaces, and 
temples which are thickly strewed over the country are composed 
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CHAP.IIE' of this stone; and thus the bdtaihras (from bat stone) are to he found 
Arts ana in every town of note throughout the hills. They are without 
Manufac- exception the most idle and dissipated set of people in the District; 
tines. p V0 f vom hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole 

of their wages, and seldom going out to work unless driven by actual 
distress. 

Woollen in* The amount of cotton grown in the District is small, and a 
dustries. considerable amount of cotton cloth is imported from Hoshiarpur 
and Amritsar. The Gaddis wear woollen coats and blankets of home 
manufacture. Nurpur was formerly the seat of a considerable 
manufacture of Kashmiri shawls and pashmina, but the industry 
has now practically ceased. LoMs are still made on a small scale 
at Niirpur, and also at Indaura and Sujanpur. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
furnished the following note on some of the special industries of the 
District for the Gazetteer of 1883-84 

“Thearfc manufactures of Kiing'ra are few. Nurpur has for years 
been declining in importance as a seat of pashmina manufacture, which 
indeed would appear to be waning throughout the province. At ICdngra, 
silver ornaments, such as huger and toerings, necklaces and ornaments 
for the brow, head and ears, connected by chains, are decorated with dark 
blue and green enamel. The patterns sometimes include figures drawn 
with the Polynesian rudeness which seems to characterise all hill work, 
but the distribution of parts is very good, and there is a distinct and not 
unpleasing character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some former 
period Kangra produced better work than any now seen thei’e. Kangra 
hi qalm is a phrase occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who 
profess to be able to distinguish the qalm ,—moaning touch or style in this 
case — 0 f a sort of school of illumination and picture-painting that is 
supposed to have flourished at Kangra. The enamelled silver is now the 
only product that shows artistic skill. Tinsel-printed cloths are a speciality 
of the place, and they are certaiuly more neatly done here than at Delhi. 
Silver on Turkey red is the favourite form. In Kulu, Lahul and Spiti good 
warm blankets are necessities of life, and they are well made, but not for 
exportation. Many of the ornaments worn in these regions are interesting 
from their strangeness, more than for any art qualities. Large lumps of 
rough amber and blue and white beads of large size are strung together 
for necklaces. The turquoise is the favourite stone, and sometimes large 
ornaments, square iu form, set with this gem in a pattern of chased or 
filigree silver, are met with. In one case each turquoise was carved into 
the semblance of a flower with silver foliage. The perak is an ornament 
wbioh is de rigeur with the Tibetan women. It is a sort of queue of red 
cloth fastened into the back hair, and covered with turquoises sewn on its 
surface. It has been said that the eligibility of a marriageable girl was 
determined by the number and size of the turquoises on her perak. In 
addition to this queue, woollen or silk is also intertwined with the hair 
in a long tail. Such brass work as is wrought appears to be rude and 
elementary. Neatly-made tobacco pipes in iron are not uncommon, but 
they have a decidedly Tibetan or Chinese air. If they are made in these 
valleys at all, they are probably copied from Chinese pipes. 5 ’ 

Sericulture. The history of the attempt to introduce the culture of silk into 
the District is given in the Monograph on the Silk Industry of the 
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Punjab prepared by Mr. W. M. Hailey, C. S., in 1899. Exhibitions 
were held yearly from 1878 to 1886; and on the death in 1879 of 
Mr. E. Halsey (who had been one of the chief moyers in starting the 
industry in its first years) his plant and interest were taken oyer by 
the firm of Lister & Co., who announced their intention of attempting 
silk culture on a large scale in the District. Disease however 
appeared among the worms due to overcrowding and want of care ; 
Messrs. Lister, after heavy losses, had to retire from the field, and 
the industry is now extinct in Kangra. 

There is a certain amount of glass made, the Kangra kanch, 
which, like that of Hoshiarpur, is used for bottles, &c., besides churis 
are made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and sajji. Soap is 
manufactured, both for local use and for exportation, in the towns 
of Hamrrpur, Dera and Nadaun. 


Section F*-Commerce and Trade* 

The staple articles of external trade are tea, rice, sugar, potatoes, 
slates, wool, gM and spices. The trade in tea is specially treated 
above. With regard to rice, see pages 127 and 128 above. It is 
largely exported to Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Sialkot, Multan, 
Rawalpindi, and other toAvns. The usual mode of conveyance is by 
camels, mules, or bullocks, which have brought up loads from the 
plains. No other grain is exported. Sugar (see p. 128 above) is ex¬ 
ported in small quantities from the Kangra and Nadaun Tahsils to 
Mandi. Potatoes (see page 129 above) are exported in large 
quantities to Jullundur and other stations but the greater portion 
of the crop is retained for home consumption. Spices of many 
kinds are produced, and are exported to the plains. Opium is 
produced exclusively in Kulu, but passes for the most part through 
the hands of merchants, resident in Kangra Proper. 

Prom the wilder parts pattu blankets, wool and ghi are largely 
exported, the trade passing for the most part through the towns of 
Palampur, Nurpur, Kangra, and Jawalamukhi. Honey and bees-wax 
are also exported in large quantities to the plains. Broadly speaking 
however the export trade of the District is insignificant. 

The return trade with, the plains centres for the most part in 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Pathankot, and Hoshiarpur. Hence are 
imported grain, cotton, Khewra salt, tobacco, kerosine oil and 
European piece-goods. Coarse black salt comes fi’om Mandi; charas 
and pashm wool (through Sultanpur in Kiilu) from Ladakh and 
Yarkand. Borax is imported, both for local use and for re-export¬ 
ation, from Ladakh and Yarkand. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports, and imports 
of food grains was framed for the Famine Report of 1879 ; and it 
was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that while a lakh of maunds 
of rice was exported, nine lakhs of wheat, maize, gram, and other 
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pulses were imported annually, the trade in both directions being 
with Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Amritsar. 

The principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Palampur, 
Sujanpur Tira, Jawalamukhi, Nurpur, Gangtha, Dharmsala, Haripur, 
and Bhawarna. At all these places are permanent markets, in 
which the normal trade of the District is transacted. Much business 
is also done at the annual fairs at Kangra and Jawalamukhi. In 
addition to these fairs, which are purely religious in origin, a 
commercial fair once of some importance was established at Palampur 
by the Commissioner, Sir Douglas Forsyth in 1868 with a view to 
fostering the trade with Central Asia. The first year (1868) there 
were 19 Yarkandis present, bringing with them silk, char as , pashm,, 
carpets, and ponies for sale. The fair was held annually till 1879 
when it had dwindled to a merely local gathering and was then 
abolished. 

Kangra is one of the Districts in which foreign trade is regis¬ 
tered. A clerk is stationed at Suita npur in Kulu for the registration 
of foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand via Lahul. The most- 
important imports are ponies, borax, char as, raw silk and wool; thq 
import of rough sapphires from the Zanskar mine, which was of 
considerable importance for a few years, has been entirely stopped 
by obstacles imposed by the Kashmir Stato. The chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured.silk, 
sugar, and tea, and occasionally komns. The only important trade 
routo is over the Rohtang and Baralacha passes ; but a small trade 
in salt and borax is carried on by the Spiti poople with Chhumurthi 
and the neighbouring tracts of Tibet over the Parang-La and other 
passes, and a small portion of the imported goods finds its way down 
to Kulu. 


Section G- —Means of Communication- 

The Beas is the chief river of the District (see Chapter I, A.) 

The following description of the passes over the three great 
mountain chains of the Kangra District is taken from Mr. Lyall’s 
Settlement Report. Further information on the K-iilu routes will be 
found in Part II (Chapter IV, Section D) :— 

The only metalled road in the District is the Kangra Valley cart 
road from Pathankot to Palampur, of which a branch takes off at 
Nerti. near Shahpur, and runs to Dharmsala. There is a daily Tonga 
service in both directions connecting Dharmsala and Palampur with 
the Railway terminus at Pathankot. From Palampur the road runs 
on (unmetalled) to Mandi and Kulu. 

There is a good unmetalled cart road from Hoshiarpur tkrougl 
Dera and Kangra to Dharmsala, distance 80 miles. The road from 
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Hoshiarpur to Mandi passes for a distance of 40 miles through the CHA-P.H.Q. 
south-east portion of the Hamlrpur Tahsil. (1) The following are the Means of 
more important routes in the District:— Coramnnica- 


ROUTE I.—PatHANKGT to PaLAMTOB AND DhARMSALA. Eoadg. 


Stages. 


Miles. 


I. 

Nfirpur 

t • ♦ • 

... 

17 


II. 

Kotla 

• • • 

* * * 

12 


IH. 

ShAhpur . 

*7i 


11 


IY. 

Mator 



10 


or IY. 

Lower Dharms&la... 



It 



Upper Dharmsdla... 



5 h 


V. 

Mal&n ... ... 

» • • 

... 

10 


VI. 

PAlampur. 

... 

... 

11 



(2 miles by riding road). 




Route Ili—-P alampur to Mandi and Kulu. 

I. 

Baijndth ... 

... 

. . » 

11 


II. 

Dhelu 

... 

• * « 

13 


in. 

JJrla 

* * *_ 

. • • 

13f 


IV. 

Drang 

... 


m 


V. 

Mandi ..m 

» » • 

<#» 

ii 


or V. 

Kataula 

, , , 

... 

14| 


VI. 

Kdndi . 


... 

8 

(Top of the 






Dulchi Pass). 

VII. 

Bajaura (in Kulu) ... 

• . . 

l|W ( 

9 


or III. 

Jhatingri ... 

... 

♦ «. 

13 


VI. 

Sil Badwana 

i * • 

. • • 

13 


V. 

Karaua 

• . • 

... 

11 

(At 6th m. cross 






the Babbu Pass) ♦ 

VI. 

Sultdnpur (Kdlu) ... 

... 

... 

8 



Route III. —Du a bubal a to Palamfub. 


I. 

DAdh . 

... 

..« 

12 


II; 

Palampur . 

... 


9 



Routb IVi—D habmsala to Hoshiabpub. 


I. 

Kdngra . 

* » • 

... 

11 


II. 

R&nitdl . 

... 

«•. 

12 


III. 

Uera 



13 


IV. 

Bharwain ... 

... 

... 

11 (Cross the Beds) 


(In Hoshiarpur District.) 





(Note, —The Stages printed in italics are in Mandi territory). 

There are Dak Bungalows at all the stages, mentioned above, 
except Mator, Malan, Dadh, and Ranital. There are however District 
Rest-houses at Dadh and Ranital, and there is a P. W. D. Rest- 
house within easy reach of Mator. At every stage supplies can be 
obtained, provided due notice is given. 


0) The Hanurpur route is largely used by traders going from Hoshiarpur to 
Y&rkand. As the road is frequently steep, in places little better than a track, while 
the Mandi Bungalows are in bad repair and hardly furnished at all; this route-is 
avoided by European travellers. The stages from Dera Gepipur to Mandi are 
Jawilamukhi 10 m. ; Nadaun 9 m.; Hamirpur 15 m.; Garh 8 m.j Bhamla 14 m. ; 
Galma 12 m.; Mandi 12 m, 





Passes. 
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CHAP.II, G. The best route to Simla lies through Mandi (see route II), 

Means pf Suket, and either Bilaspur or Seuni. There is also a route via 
COn t?o^ niCa " Hamfrpur and at least two from Kulu. (See Part II.) 

I.—Passes op the Outer Himalaya, or Dhaola Dhar. 

1 .—Between Kangra Proper and Chamba , in order from, the 

North-West. 


Passes i n 
the Dhdola 
Dhir. 


Between Boh and Lanodh the outer Himalaya or Dhaola Dhar 
divides Kangra Proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the following 
recognized passes:— 


Name of Pass, 


Remarks. 


Bow&r 

Bdlen ... 
Gdjeo alias Bag 
Bhfm Sntdri. 
Indrbr . 

Kundlf kf jofch 


Toril 

Tdlang... 

Singbar 

Satnilo 

Warn,., 

Snreh 


ki joth, or 


Between Boh, in Kangra, and Baud, in Chamba, low and easy. 

Between Ddrenf and Peur, easy. 

Between Kareri and Koti; one plaoe in the road somewhat 
difficult and dangerous. 

Between Dharnisala and Chino td. Early in the year the frozen 
snow near the top is rather steep, otherwise easy. 

Betweon Kaniara and Chinotd. This pass is said to have been 
one of the easiest, and much used in old times by foraging 
bands from either side of the pass; henoo tho Rajas of 
Chamba, some generations ago, made it penal to use it, and 
the Gaddis still understand that its use is prohibited. 

Between NarwSna and Chinota. A high pass not practicable 
till towards the autumn; only used by a few shepherds. 

From the head of the Banganga river, betweon Narwana or JTya 
and Traiti. Very high, but not difficult. 

Prom Kandf to Dewdl. Rather high and difficult. 

Prom Bandla to Bara B'inso. Rather high and difficult. 

Prom sources of tho Awa, in Band hi, to Bird Banso. Easy, 

Prom Linodh to Bara Binso j low and eaBy. 


Of the eleven passes, one, the Bowar, can be crossed by unladen 
mules or hill cattle; the others are only practicable for men, sheep 
and goats. All, except the Toral pass, which is used only by 
shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, 
who make a practice of spending the winter in the Kangra Valley. 
The highest, the Talang, must have an elevation not far short of 
16,000 feet and the lowest of little less than 13,000 feet. 


2 .—Betiveen Bard and Ghliotd Bangdhal. 

From Lanodh to the point on the border of Kulu where it 
makes a sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bara 
Bangahal from Chhota Bangahal, and is crossed by the following 
passes:— 


Name of Pass, 

Remarks. 

Tbamsir ... 

: Very high, but incline on both sides gradual, cattle cross in tb 


early summer when the snow is still deep. 

Gaori alias Hakori 

High but easy. 

Makori . 

A 

Do. 
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All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet. They are used 
by the Kanets of Bangahal and by the shepherds who graze their 
flocks in Bangahal in the .summer. They are closed for six or seven 
months in the year by the snow. 


3 .—Between Ghhotd Bangahal and Kulu. 

Between Chhota Bangahal and Kulu the Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passes:— 


Name of Pass. 


Remarks. 


Gora lotnu ... ... ... Prom Bizling in Kotii Sowar, to Kakri, in Kothi Horang. 

Rarely used except by shepherds, and very difficult until the 
snow is well melted ; about 15,000 feet. 

Sari. ... ... Prom Milan, in Kothi Sowar, to Sumalang, in Kothi M (Ingarb. 

Open from early in May. An easy pass, about 14,000 feet. 


In former days, when Bangahal formed part of tho Krilu 
principality, communication between Kulu and Kangra was mostly 
carried on by the Sari Pass; the constant feuds between Mandi and 
Kulu obstructed tho lower roads. 

4 .—Between Mcmdi and Kulu. 

Between Mandi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively 
low range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except 
where it runs into bare rock and precipice. The only passes which 
deserve to be mentioned are the Babbu and the Bajaura or Dulchi 
Passes, which have an elevation of 9,480 feet and 6,740 feet 
respectively. The old high road from Kangra to Kulu crosses tho 
latter, and new camel road from Mandi now crosses the Dulchi Pass 
and is open all the year round. 


II.—Pass on the Bara Bangahal Ridge. 

The Bara Bangahal ridge, which divides Kulu from Bara 
Bangahal, can be crossed late in the year, near the head of Phijram 
river, above Kothi Kakri in Kothi Horang. It is a high pass over 
17,000 feet but not especially difficult. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion 
to use it, to avoid a great detour in marching from Bara Bangahal 
to Kulu, it is said to have been unexplored, except by a certain 
Gaddi shepherd. Kali dim, or black ice, a name taken from a 
sheep-run on the Bangahal side, is the name for the pass which 
suggested itself to the people who accompanied Mr. Lyall. 


CHAP. II,(!• 

Means of 
Communica¬ 
tion. 

Passes i n 
the Dhiola 
Dhar, 
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CHAPII.H. 

Famine. 

Passes i n 
the Dhaola 
Dhlir. 


III. —Passes in the mid-Himalaya. 

Between L&hul and Ba/i'd Bcmgcuhal. 


Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Asa or As&kh, called in the 
maps the Bara Bangabal 
Pass. 

Nilgihar ... ... 

1 

Between Kothi Ghusa in Lihul and Bari Bangihal. A difficult 
pass, seldom used; probably about 17,000 feet. Very steep; 
frozen snow on the Lahul side. 

Between the ravine of that name which divides Kothfs Ghondld 
and Ghantal in Lihnl and Bara Bangabal. Has hardly ever 
been used, but is said not to be more difficult than the As4. 


po»fc-officoB. The Post-offices of the District are under the Superintendent of 
IrfjB 31 Post-offices, Jullundur Division. There is a head Post-office at 
Dharmsala. A list of the branch and Sub-Post-offices will be found 
in Part B. 


Telegraphs. 


An imperial telegraph line connects Dharmsala with Pathankot 
and with Palampur and Mandi. Telegraph Offices have also been 
opened at Nurpur, Kangra, Baijnath and Gopalpur in Kangra 
Proper and at Sultanpur, Nagar, and Bajaura in Kiilu. 


Section H — Famine- 

Famine is unknown in this District. 



CHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A—General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 

The Kangra District is under the control of the Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Division, who takes his work up to Dharmsala 
during part of the hot weather. The District is in charge of a 
Deputy Commissioner, and there is an Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Kulu Sub-division. There are seven tahsil?, Kangra, 
Nurpur, Dera Gopipur, Hamirpur, Palampur, Kulu and Saraj: each 
of the first six is in charge of a Tahsildar who is assisted by a 
Naib-Tahsildar; the Saraj Tahsil is in charge of a Naib-Tahsildar 
with head-quarters at Banjar. The Kulu Sub-division consists of 
the Kulu and Saraj Talisils. The tracts of Lnhul and Spiti are 
nominally included in the Kulu Tahsil, but arc really administered 
by the Thakur of Lahul and Nono of Spiti under the direct 
control of the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu. 

Mr. Lyall thus described the old village functionaries of the 

District:— 

“The system which seems to have been originally adopted by 
the Rajas was the division of the country into large villages or 
circuits, each of which had a numerous staff of officials appointed 
by the Raja and paid direct from his granary or treasury. There 
was a revenue agent or manager, called by various names, such as 
ledrddr , hdkim, arnvn or pdlsara ; an accountant called kdit or 
likhnidra, a Jcotidh or keeper of the granary, constables, messengers, 
forest watchers, &c. This kind of system still prevails in Chamba 
and some other neighbouring Hill States. In Mahal Mori there 
were mehrs of tappets who seem to have been military commandants 
of the local militia. In Kotlehr and Jaswan, besides the officers of 
the tappa, each hamlet had its own headman, who was called 
the mukaddam. But there was no uniform system, at any rate, 
within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general 
name by which all headmen of villages were known, (l) Mr. Barnes 
introduced uniformity, and appointed lambarddrs and patwdns. 
These lambarddrs still regard themselves, and are regarded in their 
villages, rather as officers of Government than as representatives 
of the other proprietors. The patwdns appointed, unlike those 
of the plains, were generally landholders and leading men of the 
country put in their charge. Kdnungos were only appointed by 
the emperors in those talukas which they seized at one time or 
another as imperial demesnes ; though some of the Rajas seem to 

0) One man was often headman of two or three neighbouring circuits, so also it 
was not unusual for a man to hare no land or place of residence in the circuit of 

which he was headman. 


CHAP. 
HI. A. 

General 
Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Adminis¬ 
trative 
Divisions. 

Gorermnent 

officials. 

Table 33 of 
Port B. 


Village 

officers. 

Lyall, § 15. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, A- 

General 
Adminis¬ 
tration and. 
Adminis¬ 
trative 
Divisions. 
Tie 
chaudhris. 


have employed similar agencies in- other parts of the country, 
under the name of wazxrs or ledits of talukas.” 


The chaudhris are agricultural officers instituted by the 
Mnghals. They are found only in those districts which were 
reserved as imperial demesnes. Their jurisdiction seldom comprised 
more thar, eight or ten villages, and in every taluka there were 
several chaudhris. Their duties ivere chiefly fiscal. They were 
expected to encourage cultivation, replace absconding cultivators, 
and provide generally for the security of the revenue. They were 
also entrusted with, police powers, and were responsible for the 
prevention and detection of crime. Their emoluments were usually 
2 per cent, on the gross produce, and sometimes the Government 
conferred a small jdgir. Besides this, most or all of them held 
small in dms or rent-free grants which were summarily resumed 
in the early years of English administration. Mr. Barnes left a 
memorandum advising the revival of these indms, and in 1857, 
on Colonel Lake’s report, it .was done, but no particular duties or 
defined jurisdictions were assigned to the recipients. Mr. Lyall 
appointed such of the chaudhris as were meh of note and influence 
to fill offices in his system of Jwtwdls , and as halts. It was 
decided in the Settlement of 1897 that the indmddrs should not 
come under the same Land Revenue Rules as zailddrs, but that 
the grants should be considered as hereditary in the family if 
there is any member of it fit to render assistance to the District 
authorities. 

At the Regular Settlement these chaudhris had almost entirely 
lost their prestige and influence “ but,” wrote Mr. Barnes, “ the 
chaudhris of taluka Indauro, yanjana Nurpur, another imperial 
appanage, are a remarkable exception. But in this case the strength 
of family connections has given an adventitious permanence to the 
title. Indaura is inhabited by a clan of Rajputs who seceded 
originally from the Ivatoch stock. The family is divided into 
several branches, each with a separate chief or chaudhri, and 
among them the chaudhri of Indaura Khas is the acknowledged 
superior, or the head of the entire clan. There are thirty-two 
villages in the taluka, and these are divided among the several 
branches. Each chaudhri collects the two per cent, on the gross 
produce, and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own 
circle. Here the duties and emoluments have remained as originally 
fixed, and besides their official perquisites the chaudhris have 
acquired a proprietary title in most of the villages. They have 
great influence, and are attached to the interests of order and 
good government. And, during the rebellion, the head of the clan 
made himself conspicuous by bis loyalty.” 

On this, however, Mr. Lyall remarked :— 

Lyaii, § 14. “ There is much less order or system in the actual position of 

the chaudhris of taluka Indaura than might be supposed from 


The 

chaudhris o f 
Indaura. 
Burnes, §115. 
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reading Mr. Barnes’ description. What their position was before CHAP, 

the taluha was made oyer to the Rajas of Niirpur by the emperors n1, A ‘ 

cannot now be ascertained. The Rajas reserved the grain rents General 
of this taluha and that of Khairan for the use of their own kitchen, trationwia 
and the chaudhns or headmen of the Indauria Rajput family Adminis- 
collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross produce as a Divisions. 
chaudhri s fee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time 
in Niirpur, confused any system that existed. The Sikhs put h ^ hHa of 
cash assessments on the villages, and the leases were taken up indaura. 
by the old chaudhns, or by other Indaurias when a chaudhri 
broke down. Whoever took up the leases collected by share of 
the grain from the cultivators took the chaudhri’ s fee and called 
himself the chaudhri. Mr. Barnes made these men proprietors, in 
whole or in part, of the villages which they had held in lease, as 
some of them had held their farms for a length of time, enjoying 
the whole profit and loss.” 

,. " 1 have called the chief pativdris, baits, and the zailddrs, kotwdls. Kotwdls and 
Kdit is a local name very appropriate from the office to which it applied v i 1 1 a g o 
in former times, to the office to which it is now given. The same reason a ® cou ” t |- 
is in favour of the title of kntwal, and the people much prefer it to that ' ya ’ 5 
of zailddr, Moreover, in tahsil Nurpur, tho kotwdl’s office survived up to 
annexation, and was maintained by Mr, Barnes, and the Nurpur hotwals 
had done all the duties of zailddrs in excellent style down to the 
commencement of my operations. I thought it important that the 
boundaries of the old talukas should be observed in these arrangements, 
both in order to preserve the bond of union now existing between men 
of the talukas, which may he of use for purposes of local Government 
hereafter, and also to facilitate the compilation of district returns and 
statistics separately for each taluha. Each taluha, therefore, contains one 
or more kotwdl’s nails, and each bait’s circle contains one or two lalulcas 
or is a division of a large taluha. In the same way the patwari’s circles 
fit into the botwal’s zails. And every patwdri has a compact tnppa or 
circle forming part of one taluha and of one bait’s circle. Nearly every 
patwdri lives in his tappn or close by; the botwdh are all of course 
residents of their zails, and (with one exception) the baits of their circles. 

The orders of appointment given to the baits and botivals specify the 
duties which they are expected to perform. I devised the forms of these 
orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division. 

I am confident that both baits and botwals will be found to constitute 
very useful agencies for the administration of the District, if the District 
Officer takes the trouble to encourage and control them. The traditions 
of the hills, and the temper and character of the population, are peculiarly 
favourable to the good working of agencies of the kind, and there is more 
work for them to do than in the plains. For instance, the bolwdl can 
superintend the lambarddrs in the exercise of their duties with respect to 
forest conservancy and begdr arrangements, and the bait can be of use in 
enforcing common action in repairing canals and in many other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties.” 

'The zailddrs or kotwdls are now remunerated by a deduc¬ 
tion of one per cent, from the revenue of their circles: their 
appointment is governed by the rules under the Land Revenue 
Act. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, A. 


General 
Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Adminis¬ 
trative 
Divisions. 
Zails. 


The folio-wing table shows the various zails. A list of zailchtrs 
will be found in Part B.:— 


Tahsil. 

Zail. 

00 

0> 

1 

'> 

(w 

© 

d 

'A 

Annual land 
revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 


Rehlu . 

14 

27.364 

Ghirths, Thakkars, Rathis, Brahmans and Rajputs. 


Dharmsala ... 

11 

26,463 

Do., Gaddis, R&this. BrAhmaue and B&iputs. 


Tiara 

10 

15,343 

Ghirths. 


Ghurkari ... ... 

11 

14,542 

Do., Jafcs and Brahmans. 


Chetru 

18 

14,995 

Do., Juts and Rojpdts. 

o 

Narwana 

13 

22,172 

Gaddis and Brahmans. 

< 

Danlatpnr 

7 

4,772 

Ghirths, JatB, Brahmans and Khatris. 


Nagrota 

17 

24,680 

Do., MahajanB, Brahmans arid Khatris. 


Barbra on 

*}<> 

12,309 

Do., Rathis, Eijputs and Brahmans 


Rarnghara 

11 

10,541 

Rajputs and Ghirths. 


Total 

134- 

1,73,181 



Kotla 

11 

7,953 

Rajputs and Thakkars. 


Jagatpnr . 

10 

10.688 

Ditto. 


Ndrpnr 

21 

14,879 

Thakkars, R&jpdts and Rathis. 


Manli&la 

If, 

8,884 

Ditto BriihmaDS and Rathis. 


Dharbol 

13 

0,871 

Ditto ditto. 

c4 

Jawali 

0 

17,370 

Riijpdts and Thakkars. 

p 

Chhatar 

20 

13,537 

Rathis, Thakkars and Brahmans. 

05 

p 

Mauzerin 

15 

8,47! 

Riijputs and Thakkars, 

A 

Lodhwau ... 

« 

3,259 

Rathis and Thakkars. 


Snrnjpur 

12 

5,S79 

Thakkars, Rathis and Rajpats 


Indaura 

3f> 

22,360 

Rajpnts, Thakkars and Jats. 


Khairau 

22 

10,370 

Thakkars, RajpiUs and Ghirths. 


Fatehpnr ... 

6 

6,866 

Thakkars, 


Total 

195 

1,37,387 



Dilda Siba Jaglr ... 

41 

10,947 

Rajputs and Brahmans. 


Gangot 

18 

4,059 

Br&hmans and Rajputs. 


Ohano.jv 

8 

4,794 

Ditto. 


Gnler 

20 

19,552 

Ditto, and Ghirths. 


Kohasan . 

o 

6,553 

Rajputs and Brahmans. 


Kaloha 

] 

7,892 

Ditto ditto. 


Garli .. ... ,,, 

1 

5,597 

Ditto ditto 

Ce5 

W 

Baliliar 

15 

22, G.3! 

Rajputs, Brahmans and Ghirths. 

P 

ChangHr Abhroli ... 

9 

19,833 

Rathis, Ghirths and Rajputs. 


Mangahr 

13 

15,!«1 

iTniiths, Rajputs and Brahmans. 


Hnripur 

8 

6,861 

Brahmans, R&jputs and Ghirths 


NirhAna ... 

4 

15 492 

Do., Ghirths and Rajputs. 


Dhaweta 

9 

10,276 

Thakkars, Rajputs and Ghirths 


Nagrota 

6 

16,808 

Ghirths, Brahmans and Rajputs, 


Total 

162 

1,73,876 



Rajgiri 

4 

9,077 

Rathfs, Br&hmans and Rajputs. 


'lira Snjanpur 

13 

13,283 

Rathis and Rajputs, 


Ugialta ... „ 

3 

13,477 

Rathis, Brahmans and RAjputs, 


Mehlta 

2 

18,1)12 

Ditto ditto. 

P 

MewaU 

1 

11,173 

Ditto ditto. 

2 

Bani Garli ... 

c 

13,571 

Ditto ditto. 

a 

Gal or 

< 

10,260 

Ditto ditto. 

w 

Dhatwal 

1 

10,531 

Ditto ditto. 


Nadaun 

14 

34,528 

Brahmans, Rajputs nnd Rathis, 


Kotlehr 

12 

16,013 

Ditto ditto. 


Jagir Kotlehr 

4 

11,751 

Ditto ditto. 





Ditto ditto. 


Total 

G4 

1,61,676 
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*3 

1 

Zail. 

No. of villages. 

[ 

Annual landi 
revenue. j 

* 1 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 


Bangihal 

7 

8,149 

Kflnets, Gaddis and Siaks. 


Majhairan ... 

16 

25,099 

Brahmans, Ghirths, RtSiputs and Oaddfs. 

. 

Bannri 

12 

14,299 

Do. Gaddis, Raipiite and Khatria. 

D 

Tikkar . 

11 

17,251 Brahmans. Rajputs. Gbirths and Rathis. 

a 

Garla Deyi. 

14 

17,225 

Ditto ditto 


Paror . 

16 

17,211 Brahmans, Ghirths and Raipnts. 


Darflng 

16 

15,445 

Br&bmans, Rajputs and Gaddis. 


Daroh . 

6 

18,803 

Brkhmans, Rajputs and Ghirths. 


Alampnr 

4 

15,808 

Ditto ditto. 


Lalmbagriion Jdgfr ... 

12 

22,487 

Ditto ditto. 


Total 

113 

1,71,777 



CHAP. 
III. A, 


Gsneral 
Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Adminis¬ 
trative 
Divisions. 

Zails, 


As above mentioned the ltdit was the name given to the chief Kdits. 
patwdris. They now no longer exist, having been replaced by 
field Mnungos regularly appointed under the Land Revenue Act. 

Except in Nurpur, the great majority of the patwdris are 
men of good Rajput or Brahman landholding families. They hold 
a much higher social position than the patwdris in the plains. 

Wo now descend to the last and most useful class of officers, village 
the village functionaries. Other posts have been abolished or havo officera - 
fallen into desuetude, but the village official has endured through 
every form of government, Hindu or Muhammadan, Sikh or 
British. In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits are large, 
the duties of the headman are onerous and responsible. In former 
times he had to keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look 
after the agricultural interests of his charge. He comes generally 
of an influential family, in whose hands from ages past the 
management of the tappa or circuit has resided. He can read 
and write the character of the hills, and is a man of intelligence 
and respectability above the ordinary standard. In the open 
country, where the village areas are small the middleman is little 
raised above the rest of the community, —a simple peasant, and 
probably quite illiterate; his duties are comparatively light, and 
his authority was often superseded by chaudhris and other officers 
set above him. The village officers were remunerated in different 
ways in different parts of the country. In Nurpur they possessed 
small patches of rent-free land called sdsdn; in pargana Kangra 
they received presents of grain at each harvest from the Govern¬ 
ment Collector; in Nadaun and Haripur they exacted fees and 
perquisites from .the cultivator on stated occasions, and were 
entitled to collect from 4 to 6 per cent, over the Government 
revenue. These were lawful gains, but under so lax a system the 
amount was greatly increased by illicit peculation. 

Table 33 of Part B shows the number of headmen in each tahsil. 

They succeed to office by hereditary right; each village, or in large 
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CHAP, villages each main division of the village, being represented by one 

A ~ or more, according to the rules under the Land Revenue Act. 

General No chief headmen have been appointed. 

Adminis¬ 
tration and "Down to Settlement there was a mukaddam or headman for each 
taative 8 " hamlet in the greater part of the country to the south of the Beas river; 
Divisions, that is, in N&daunti, Kotlehr, and Jaswan. Many people in these parts 
Headmen of wished the office to be revived; and in other parts of the country 
hamlets, or complaints were rife of the despotic aud uncontrolled way in which 
dams muliad ' the lambnrddrs of the manias managed affairs, never consulting their 
byail, § 199* constituents, and invariably appropriating. all common income as a 
perquisite of office. These complaints were true, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy would be to have a council formed of representatives 
of the tiMs, who would check the common accounts, and both control 
and assist the lambarddr. Moreover, as the tikd is now in some degree 
a separate estate with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable 
that it should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore directed the 
Superintendents to suggest tho election of such mukaddams to the 
assembled communities at times of attestation, leaving them, however, 
at full liberty to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 mukaddams were 
elected in this way, and their appointments registered in the new Settle¬ 
ment papers. Often two or three small tikds united to elect one man. 
The lambarddrs were of course opposed to the scheme, and their influence 
carried the day against it in many villages. The question whether the 
mukaddams should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the 
men of the hamlets wUq elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
during office they should be excused from taking a personal share in 
begdr or forced labour (if not already exempt); in a few cases their 
constituents agreed to pay them annually a small sum of cash or grain 
as an honorarium. I put a clause in the administration papers to the 
effect that the appointment or dismissal of these mukaddams would, 
subject to certain formalities, roraain entirely in the hands of the hamlet 
communities.” 

Tiled mukaddams were not appointed in the last settlement. 
Their remuneration had consisted largely in exemption from begdr 
with the enforcement of which their duties were principally 
concerned. The abolition of begdr and the growth in importance 
of the lambarddr made the office unnecessary. 

Bdkhds Besides these officials may be mentioned the village rdhhas or 

forest guards first appointed in 1853, who hold a position similar to 
that of the chauhiddrs (locally called batwdls), though they are paid 
by grain collected from house to house. 

On the subject of forced labour Mr. Barnes wrote:— 

“ It is well known that in the hills wheeled conveyances do not exist. 
^°^. e ) 'j labour The imports and exports of the country, its social wants and surplus 
Barnes, §433. produce, are carried entirely on the backs of camels, mules or bullocks, 
the property of a class which earns its subsistence by this carrying trade 
For ordinary, purposes, however, for the transport, for instance, of 
traveller’s baggage, or for conveying unwieldy articles, such as timber 
for public purposes, human labour alone is available. By this necessity 
of the country a custom has grownup, possessing the sanction of great 
antiquity, that all classes who cultivate the soil are bound to give up, as a 
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condition of tenure, a portion of their labour for the exigencies of Govern- CHAP, 
ment. Under foi'mer dynasties the people were regularly drafted and 
sent to work out their period of servitude wherever the Government might General 
please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice become that even Adminis- 
artizans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to tration .and. 
devote a portion of their time to the public service. The people, by long trative* 
prescription, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal . Divisions, 
conditions of existence; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds Forced labour 
they are content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude. (begar). 
Certain classes, such as the privileged Brahman, and Rajputs un- 
contaminated by the plough, were always exempt, and the burden fell 
principally upon the striotly'agricultural tribes. Rven among these races 
there are gradations of begar well recognized, which, for the convenience 
of the people, it was necessary to define. The meanest and most onerous 
species of forced labour was to carry loads (pand begar). Those agricul¬ 
tural classes that do not wear the or thread of caste, are all liable 
to this obligation. A lighter description of begar was termed satbahalc, 
and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or any parcel which could 
be conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty implied no 
degradation, and involved no great sacrifice of personal comfort; it was 
therefore reserved as the special province of those classes, who, although 
occnpied in agriculture, were privileged to wear the janeo. A third species 
of begar was to provide wood and grass for camp, and under former 
Governments this labour devolved upon chamdr.e and other outcast tribes, 
whose supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads. The 
people are very tenacious of these distinctions. 

“The novelty of our rule and our natural ignorance of these gradations 
deprived them at first of the opportunity of remonstrance whenever these 
limits were transgressed. But now it is a common complaint that the 
petitioner is a satbdhak, and not obnoxious to the heavier conditions of 
begar. The difficulty of dealing with these complaints induced mo to draw 
up a nominal list of all the residents in the village, sho wing those who 
enjoyed absolute immunity, and those who were subject, either wholly, or 
partially, to the condition of begar. Under the rule of our predecessors 
it was not uuusual to grant a special exemption in favour of individuals who 
otherwise would be liable to this impost. The deed of immunity was 
written out and sealed by the Raja or Sikh Governor, just as grants 
are executed for remitting revenue. Influential men would also procure 
remission of begar for their own tenants. And at the Settlement whenever 
a claim to exemption was preferred and supported by valid documents, I 
continued the privilege for life, and gave a written acknowledgment to this 
effect. The lambardars of villages, besides enjoying a personal immunity, 
frequently claim a similar indulgence for their own family and dependants ; 
and as the request was reasonable, adding indirectly to their position, I 
generally concurred.” 

The lists here referred to were revised by Mr. Lyall, who L all § m 
wrote ya 

“ The custom of begar differs considerably in different talukas ; for 
instance, in Nfirpur in former times, the daily or current demand for porters 
(kacha begar) was meant by the kamins or people of degraded castes. 

For special calls ( pakka begar) all landholders, except a few of specially 
high position, had to come forward. On the other band, in Kangra a man's 
caste made less difference, the begar was distinctly a burden on the land to 
be borne in turn by each landholder not specially exempted. Gujar herds¬ 
men holding land were generally excused from carrying traveller's baggage 
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in lieu of furnishing the supplies of milk and butter ; but being strong 
fellows they were made to share in carrying in plunks end beams for 
Government buildings, &c. 1 give this as a specimen of the loose class 

legislation or custom which still regulates the distribution of forced labour 
among men of a village. In most talukas the turu ( pala ) is calculated ou 
each hearth ( chula ), not on each head. Two brothers living in common 
would take one turn only. In Kulu the turn is on each full holding or 
jeula. In former days the demand was distributed tolerably equally over 
the whole country) gangs would come in turn from a distance, or be called 
in when necessary. Now-a-days this is not done, and the result is that the 
demand falls with excessive severity on certain tracts, such as the circles of 
villages round DharmfAla or Palampur. The amount of annoyance and 
positive loss inflicted on the people of these villages by the system in some 
years is deplorable. A less docile population would have got rid of the 
burden long ago. I remember that, in reply to a tentative proposal which 
I made to them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to 
the great majority of them was a large addition to their revenue, to form 
a fund, out of which gangs of porters could be kept up. Most native 

officials and nil the headmen 
in the villages are, for evident 
reasons, in favour of the 
system, and its abolition 
would cause some temporary, 
and more or less permanent, 
inconvenience to the district 
officers and to English travel¬ 
lers. The statement in the 
margin shows the proportions in which the rural population are exempt, 
subject to light, or subject to heavy, labour, according to the new lists/’ 

Under the orders of Government the begdr system wa s abolished 
in Kangra Proper in 1884, and in Kulu in 1896 ; but in both places 
the landowners are required to turn out for labour under certain 
conditions laid down in the revenue records, the Government order 
extending only to the abolition of unpaid and not of fully paid 
labour. In the recent Settlement contractors- were appointed at 
various stages in Kangra Proper and were given assignments of 
revenue varying from Us. 24 to Us. 48 per annum in consideration 
of their providing coolies and supplies for travellers ; and, although 
some inconvenience has necessarily resulted, there can be no doubt 
that the abolition of begdr did away with much hardship. 


District. 

Akar. 

Satbohak, 

Beg&rD. 

K&ngra Proper ... 

35,080 

17,378 

« 

45,492 

Kulu aud Saraj 

376 

17 

12,147 


The Kangra District including Kulu forms a Division of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department under 
an Executive Engineer, who is subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer of the 2nd Circle of the Department at Ambala. 


For Forests, see Chapter II C , Post Offices and Telegraphs, 
Chapter II G., Medical, Chapter III J., Education, Chapter III L, 
and Ecclesiastical, Chapter I H. 


The Military Works of the District are under the Garrison 
Engineer, Military Works, Lahore, 
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Section B.—Justice- 

. Judicial work is controlled by the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division, who takes his work up to Dharmsala —'— ' 
during part of the hot weather. There is no additional Judge. The Justice. 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra is also usually Divisional Judge for 
Kulu. 


On the subject of Civil Justice, Mr. A. Langley, i.c.s., District 
Judge, writes:— 

The commonest classes of civil cases in the District are (a) suits 
for money or movable property, (b) suits for the custody of a 
wife, (c) guardianship cases. The two latter may be described as 
abnormally common, the cause being the greater value of women in 
this district, who are purchased as wives by men of outside districts 
as well as of the District itself. 


Civil Justice. 
Table 85 of 
Part B. 


The Civil Courts are: (1) District Judge, (2) Treasury Officer, 
(3) Revenue Assistant (rarely does Civil work), (4) Honorary Civil 
Judges— (a) Raja of Lambagraon, (b) Raja of Nadaun, (c) RJja of 
Kotlehr, (d) Raja of Siba, (5) Tahsildars of Kangra, Ndrpur, Palam- 
pur, Dera and Hamlrpur. Besides these there are 2 Munsiffs, both 
of whose courts are located at Kangra—the Kangra Munsiff with 
jurisdiction over the Kangra and Palampur tahsils, and the Dera 
Munsiff with jurisdiction over the Nurpur, Dera and Hamirpur 
Tahsils. 

The Deputy Commissioner is not District Judge, and the 
District Judge is usually a full time District Judge. There is no 
Subordinate Judge. The present Kangra Munsiff has Small Cause 
Court powers up to Rs. 50 in the Kangra Tahsil. 

No Code of tribal custom has been compiled, but a rivdj-i-dm was 
prepared for the District as a whole. In the following points the 
custom of this District appears to be at variance with the custom of 
the rest of the Punjab:— 

Ghmddvand is the ordinary rule of succession among all classes 
except Gaddis who generally follow the pagvand rule. This was 
ruled in a case where the parties were Rathls of Palampur Tahsil 
(Punjab Record, 22 of 1902). 

For the same reason, in cases where a man leaves a widow, and 
a son by another wife, the Revenue Officers have been ordering 
mutations to be made in the names of the widow and her Btepson in 
equal shares. At the same time attempts by widows to obtain a 
separate possession of their share are opposed by stepsons. The 
majority of suits for possession or partition have been decided in 
favour of the widow in the District Courts and so far no appeal has 
gone up to the Chief Court. The general sense of the community 
on this point appears to be that so long as she receives proper main¬ 
tenance the widow ha3 no right to a separate possession from that of 
her stepson. Disputes do not often arise, and when they do they are 
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CHAP, usually arranged by the relatives persuading the stepson to give his 
’ stepmother the produce of a part of the land for her maintenance. 

Justice. There is no entry in the rivdj-i-dm on this point. 

Succession ^ is recor( h3d in the rivdj-i-dm that in default of sons and 
of daughters, widows, unmarried daughters succeed and retain possession with the 
same limited power as a widow enjoys until marriage, when succes¬ 
sion passes to the collaterals. There is no provision in the rivdj-i-dm 
as to the succession of married daughters, but the Civil Courts of 
the District have decided in several instances that in the absence of 
collaterals married daughters are entitled to succeed. 

Though there is no entry to this effect in the rivdj-i-dm, the 
right of widows to succeed as collaterals, appears to be generally 
admitted. In mutation orders widows’ names are always entered 
among the collaterals and this right has been upheld in the Civil 
Courts. 

Among agriculturists widows remarried by the jhanjrdra cere¬ 
mony and their offspring from such a marriage have the same rights 
in the above respects as widows married in the ordinary way and 
their offspring. Punjab Record, 98 of 1890, lays down that the 
jhanjrdra is a valid form of marriage among sartora Rajputs, who 
are one of the lower or impure classes of Rajputs. This finding 
appears to be at variance with the principle of the criminal appeal 
decided in Punjab Record, 25 of 1888, where it was held that the 
jhanjrdra ceremony is not a valid marriage within the meaning of 
Section 494, Indian Penal Code. (i) If her status is recognised from 
such a point of view as succession, as being that of a married woman, 
there soems no good reason for refusing the marriage the protection 
of the criminal law. These remarks refer to the remarriage of 
widows by the jhanjrdra ceremony. Among Ghirths a woman can 
bo married by this ceremony to another man during the lifetime of 
her husband with the latter’s consent, and the Ghirths consider the 
marriage a valid one. Among the higher castes—Brahmans, Rajputs, 
etc., who do not allow remarriage of widows, a widow’s tenure is 
conditional on her remaining chaste. Among the lower castes, a 
widow does not forfeit her rights through unchastity unless she also 
deserts her husband’s house. 

The idea of the village community is practically non-existent 
in this district. This is due partly to the fact that agriculturists’ 
houses are scattered and not united in the compact form of a village 
and partly because most proprietors received in former times grants 
of their lands from the ruling Rajas. 

Instead of each village jealously guarding its own lands, immi¬ 
gration from outside is not resented, and it is a common thing for 
one so called “village” to have grazing rights of a greater or less 

O) This -judgment; was based on a statement of opinion made by the District 
Magistrate, the late Mr. E. O’Brien. Of late years however the Criminal Courts of the 
pistrict have regarded this form of marriage as valid for the purposes of the Section- 
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degree in another village. True, it was held in Punjab Record 
64 of 1893, that where a man had occupied land in a new village, his 
collaterals residing in the village of his birth had not necessarily the 
right to succeed on bis death to his lands in the new village. This, 
however, is contrary to the sentiment of the people,, who consider 
that collaterals should inherit in all such cases and this same question 
is now on appeal to the Chief Court. 

Section 29 of the general rivdj-i-am of the District is to the 
effect that pre-emption is confined to collaterals. This again is a 
proof of the absence of any sentiment of a village community. It 
has, however, been held that this restriction does not apply to 
holders in a joint khdta. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar of the district. 
The Treasury Officer of Kangra is ex-officio Hub-registrar at head¬ 
quarters, while official sub-registrars are stationed at the various 
tahsils. Some of the principal jdgirddrs of the district are non¬ 
official sub-registrars. 


Section C-— Land Revenue- 

A.—Village communities and tenures. 

This subject will best'be introduced by two extracts from Sir 
J. B. Lyall’s Settlement Report, which define in clear and forcible 
language the main incidents of the tenure of land under the indige¬ 
nous Government of the country. 

First. —Under the Rajas, the theory of property in land was 
that each Raja was the landlord of the whole of his Bdj or princi¬ 
pality, not merely in the degi’ee in which everywhere in India the 
state is, in one sense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stronger 
degree. The Mughal emperors, in communications addressed to the 
Hill Rajas, gave them the title of zaminddr, i.e., landholder. 
Documents are preserved in some of the Rajas’ families in which 
this address is used. The Raja was not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, but rather, as it were, 
manorial lord of his whole country. Each principality was a single 
estate, divided for mahagement into a certain number of circuits. 
The circuits were not themselves estates like the mauzds of the 
plains ; they were mere groupings of holdings under one collector 
of rents. The waste lands, great or small, were the Rajas’ waste: 
the arable lands were made up of the separate holdings of his 
tenants. The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
direct to the Raja, unless he remitted it, as an act of favour to 
the holder, or assigned it in jdgir to a third party in lieu of pay, 
or as a subsistence allowance. So also the grazing fees due from the 
owner of each herd or flock were payable to the Raja, and these 
were rarely or never assigned to any jdgirddr . The agents who 
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CHAP, collected tliese dues, from the wazir down to the village headmen, 

n1, c were the Raja’s servants, appointed and paid directly by himself. 

Land Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate certain 
Revenue, g raze exclusively certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, 

temweofHnd set a net to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or put a fish- 
in KAngra. -^eir in a stream, was held direct of the Raja as a separate holding 
or tenancy The incumbent or tenant at the most called his 
interest a warisi or inheritance, not a mdliki or lordship. 


The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages 
held their Idhi bdsi, or garden plots, of the Raj a, not of their village 
employers and customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to 
service to him only. They were not the only class bound to service: 
the regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into service of 
some kind, military or menial. The Rajas kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes: certain portions of forest were kept as rakh or shooting- 
preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not be 
felled except with the Raja’s permission. No new field could be 
formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the Raja. 
No ivazir or other revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give per¬ 
mission to reclaim waete. Such a power was jealously withheld, as 
it might have led to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have 
heard it said that, from a feeling of this kind, wazirs or karddrs 
were never chosen from the royal clan, and jdgirs were generally 
given in scattered pieces. Certain rights of common in the waste 
round and about their houses were enjoyed, not only by the regular 
landholders, but by all the rural inhabitants ; but these rights were 
subject to the Raja’s right to reclaim, to which there was no definite 
limit. In short, all rights were supposed to come from the Raja ; 
several rights, such as holdings of land, etc., from his grant; others, 
such as rights of common, from his sufferance. 

Second . w —With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given by Mr. Barnes) is, that “ there were two 
separate properties in the soil, the first and paramount being the 
right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and the second the 
hereditary right of cultivation, <3) and claim to the rest of the produce 
on the part of the cultivator.” This hereditary right to hold and 
cultivate land was known as a wdrisi, i.e., an inheritance. It was 
contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly these conditions were 
neglected, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the 
tenure to another; but at first the alienation was only temporary, 
and the claim to recover within a certain period was universally 

O) The Rajas took a share of every kind of income;—the best hawk caught 
in a net, the largest fish caught in a weir, a share of the honey of the bee-bives, and 
of the fruit of the best fruit trees ; even trees planted by a man in his own field were 
held to be royal property if of certain valuable kinds. 

( a ) Lyall’s Sett. Rep., § 20. Sir J, B. Lyall is here summarising Mr. Barnes’ 
description, which he appears fully to endorse. 

(3) In the same para. Sir J. B. Lyall further says: “All the landholders agree 
in deriving this original title from a patta, or deed of grant, from the Raja.” 
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recognized. The right was not saleable, for the holders “ never CHAP, 
considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect character that * C ‘ 
they could transfer it finally to another. The land they argued Land 

belongs to Government; ours is simply the right to cultivate.” evenlie * 

Biit, though not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a time, te ^ ) n rigi ^ al 
and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a in^Angra 8 " 
successor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetime. 

The first point to, be here noted is a very important distinction Distinction 
between the tenures of the hills and those of the plain countrv. “ Tn , b 61 w ? ® “ 
the latter (remarked Mr. Juyall), <c if the proprietors of any old hills and 
village are asked how they became possessed of their estate, they will plains - 
generally say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled 
on it, and founded the village, or that he acquired it by conquest or 
purchase; they rarely admit that they owe their first title to any 
action of Government or superior authority.” On the other hand, 
the Baja was the acknowledged fountain of all rights in the soil, 
and no tenure was complete without investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key to a proper understanding of the hill tenures. 

It must therefore be remembered that the above description Tenures in 
refers to the country generally, that is, to the kabzawdrt talukas , f i [ e n 1 a owe { r p t or ' 
as they are sometimes called, and not, except with many reservations, UsUictf the 
to the talukas of Indaura, Khairan, Kandi, Lodhwan, and Sri raj pur 
in Tahsil Ndrpur, and chauki Kotlehr in Tahsil Hamirpur. Towards 
the plains the tenures assume a different complexion. Instead of an 
agricultural body equal among themselves, and looking only to 
Government as their superior, the community is divided into various 
grades, and one class enjoys privileges which do not extend to the 
rest. For instance, in parts of Ndrpur and Hamirpur, there exists in 
some villages a proprietary class who levy from the other cultivators 
a fixed cess on the entire grain produce, varying from one to two 
seers in every maund, and a small money rate of four to two annas 
on every ghumdo of land cultivated with sugarcane, cotton, safflower, 
or other stuffs not divisible in kind. These dues are collected at every 
harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to ancestral 
shares. But this is the sum of their profits; for the whole 
community, proprietors or not proprietors, pay at money rates 
according to the rateable distribution of the Government revenue. 

In some villages, again, the owners take not only the ordinary 
mdlikdna (in kind or cash) but in addition ten per cent, of 
the produce from the joint heap. This is called rurpdr. The 
rents are taken in kind or at money rates. Here and there was 
a family in each mauza or hamlet which claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship. Under the Rajas, in practice, the rights of these 
families seem to have been limited to the privilege of giving the 
headman to the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses 
on ~ the crops of the other cultivators. In as many cases as not the 
headman appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share to his kins¬ 
men. Where these mamas contained any forest, the Rajas treated 
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CHAP. it as their own. Mr. Lyall wrote:— ee I have heard of several 

' instances where a family of this kind was expelled for slight cause 

laad by the Rajas, and re-admitted after a time on payment of a fine. 

Mr. Barnes was inclined to think that the privileges and position of 
t j r - in _ these families were, in origin, official: this may be a true view; 
tCrj^he many facts go to support it, but it is equally possible that they are 

District. the remnants of a proprietary right at one time as perfect as the 

village proprietorship of the plain, but, in course of time, reduced 
by the encroachments of the Rajas to something considerably less.” 


Revenue sub¬ 
divisions j the 
talulca, 


'She mama 
or “ cirouit." 


Barnes, § 101, 
Lyall, $ 13. 


In the hills, as we have seen, the principality forms one estate, 
of which the Raja was the landlord in a sense unknown in other 
parts of the Punjab. The next step in the sub-division of the 
country was its conventional distribution into talulcas . The same 
word is in use in parts of the plain country of the Punjab; but there 
the absence of marked physical features rendered the formation of 
the talulca circle a matter, as it were, of accident: for instance, a 
talulca in the plains often represents just that portion of land which 
some petty Sikh chief was able in bygone times to seize and hold: 
boundaries, again, were liable to a constant alteration, the ruler of 
the day effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hills, 
on the other hand, the diversified nature of the country suggests 
natural landmarks, and these have determined the limits of the 
talulca, sub-divisions. Thus the fertile plains of Indaura and Khairan, 
two talulcas of the Nurpur Tahsil, present a striking contrast to the 
bare tertiary hills of Maubala and Fatohpur, which adjoin them ; 
these again have nothing in common with the sandstone rocks and 
extensive plateau of the talulcas of Nurpur (Proper) and Jagatpur. 
Palara and Kangra, though apparently portions of the same valley, 
are distinguished by a difference of elevation. The talukas of Chan- 
gar and Balihar are separated by the crest of an intei veiling range. 
Thus the nature of the country has stamped an irifpress of per¬ 
manence upon its sub-divisions, which have with very few exceptions 
survived unchanged from the earliest time, and have acquired a 
deep hold upon the feelings and prejudices of the people. A list of 
the talukas grouped into the modern tahsils has been given at page 
1 (Chapter I). 

The talukas were sub-divided by the Rajas for fiscal management 
into circuits, 0 ' each one of which was so constituted in respect of 
size and physical characteristics as to represent “ just that amount 
of land which one man could efficiently supervise; ” with the assist¬ 
ance of a ** complete and numerous set of officials,” all of whom 
were the Raja’s servants. In order to secure this result, the circuits 
were of various dimensions according to the nature of the country 


(1) Barnes’ Sett. Rep., §§ 104—110. The vernacular name for these sub¬ 
divisions of the taluka varies in different parts of the District. The names men¬ 
tioned by Lyall are tappa, hahimi and magddi. Barnes mentions the first and last. 
Tappa is the -word commonly used. There is no exact English equivalent, and the 
general word “ circuit,” which is employed by both Settlement Officers, offers perhaps 
the nearest possible approach to accuracy. “ Canton " corresponds to taluka. 
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extensive in the hilly tracts, where population and arable land are 
scarce; contracted in the open and closely-cultivated valleys. Where 
the, circuits are very small, it is generally found that they are 
fragments of an original larger circuit, which was broken up often 
by assignment to land-revenue under the Sikh or Moghal 
administration. 

The constitution of these fiscal circuits is discussed by both 
Barnes and Lyall. Barnes appears to recognise two classes:— 

(1) . Circuits composed of an aggregation of independent Classification 

hamlets. The hamlets have each their separate boundaries which || 

are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger communi- 105 , 106 , 109 . 
ties. This is the more common class comprising all but those in the 
irrigated valleys. 

(2) . Circuits composed of an aggregation of isolated freeholds. 

There is no recognition of internal boundaries other than those of 
each individual holding. 


CHAP. 

III,C. 
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Lyall substitutes for this classification one based on tho difference 
of the tenures of waste land in different mamas. 

Class I— Mauzas formed of holdings of detached fields with 
no boundaries in the waste. 

Class II— Mauzas formed of hamlets with boundaries in the 
lesser wastes only. 

Class III— Mauzas formed of hamlets with boundaries includ¬ 
ing all the wastes. 

He criticises Barnes’ classification by pointing out that the 
distinction between freehold and hamlet is not so sharply defined as 
his classification would imply ; in both the origin of the tenure is 
the same, viz., a grant of land by the State to the holders or their 
ancestors. The difference is, that in the case of the hamlet the 
fields are so compactly situated round the house or houses of the 
family that the settlement is divided from the fields of the next 
family by intervening waste; in the case of the freehold (or mixed 
holding, as Lyall prefers to call it) the fields are generally apart 
from the houses and intermixed with those of other families, and 
no compact and isolated settlement can grow up. These facts, that 
is, the compactness and isolation of the fields composing the family 
holding in the case of the mauza composed of hamlets, and their 
intermixture in the other 1 case, though they left the tenure of the 
fields, the same in course of time produced a degree of difference in 
the tenure of the waste in different mauzas. In the one, boundaries 
between the family holdings in the waste within the mauza grew by 
degrees into more or less perfect recognition; in tbe other, no idea 
of such appropriation or division of the waste arose. 


Classification 
of mavtas by 
Lyall §§ 16, 
17. 


“ A glance at the outward aspect of the mauzas will, I think, Lyall, § 18. 
make it clear that this degree of difference of tenure in waste has 
mainly arisen from physical, causes. Take first, a mauza in the 
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Revenue. 


The liamlet. 
Lyall, § 18. 
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irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level parts of the area, 
which can be conveniently flooded from the water channel* form the 
hdr or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is too valuable and 
too swampy to be lived upon; the houses of the landholders are 
seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and dry ridges 
or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, or small field 
or two round the house or houses in which it lives; the rest of its 
holding is made up of fields scattered here and there in the hdr. 
Near the houses are long strips of grass like village-greens on which 
the cattle graze in common. Now in a mauza of this kind it is 
evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
family has not had the chance of arising. Often, however, a large 
mauza of this kind is divided by some natural barrier (e.g., a deep 
ravine, river-bed, or high ridge) into two or more parts, having 
little communion together. Such natural divisions of the mauza 
were sometimes recognized under the name of tikas. But the lika 
was just as much an arbitrary division as the mauza itself ; the 
different families in it, being of different castes, had little or no 
united feeling, and no sense of common property in the waste. 

“ Take next, a mauza, in a country whore there is no irrigation, 
but where the features of the landscape are bold; that is, where open 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable hill. Here 
the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the surface 
of the arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions, 
compactly round the houses of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks, of 
unculturable waste. The general grazing grounds are the hill sides 
which surround the arable land. Here, again, there has been no 
opportunity for the growth of a feeling of boundary between family 
and family in the waste as a whole. Small strips or plots of waste 
among and round the fields are in a way recognized as pertaining to 
the fields to which they are nearest ; but the wastes outside, that 
is, the hill sides, are felt not to belong to one family more than to 
another,—to be in fact no man’s land. 

“ Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country where the 
features of the landscape are not bold; that is, where it is composed 
of a mass of low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow 
valleys or ravines. In a country like this there is little culturable 
land, and what there is, is scattered here and there along the tops of 
the ridges and edges of the ravines. Culturable and unculturable 
lands are everywhere intermixed in about the same proportion in one 
direction as in another. Consequently the houses of the landholders 
are seen placed at nearly equal distances all over the area of the 
mauza, each group of houses surrounded by waste sprinkled 
with fields. Each family, as it has grown from its ancestor, 
the first settler, has brought under the plough all the culturable 
land within its reach, but has still, within the orbit of its fields, 
much waste, enough or nearly enough for its requirements in 
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the "way of grazing ground. In a country like this, "whatever the 
original theory of property in the waste might be, it is easy to see 
that, in the course of time, when no surplus culturable land was left 
to tempt new squatters, a feeling of boundaries in the waste between 
family and family must arise; the whole area of the mauzct would 
be sub-divided by such boundaries. 

In every village in Kangra Proper the tenure of waste falls into 
one of these three classes; and this threefold division is the basis of 
the classification of mauzas given above. 

The hamlet or tika, which is the real social unit, is therefore a 
sub-division of the rnauza forming a community more or less isolated 
within its own boundaries. Lyall, however, takes exception to 
Barnes’ statement that “each hamlet has its own separate boundaries 
which are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger 
communities ” as being too wide on two grounds :— 

(1) Even among mamas formed of hamlets there are (as shown 
above) two sub-classes, in one of which the hamlet has boundaries 
only in the lesser waste, not in the greater. 

(2) In many cases the hamlet boundaries existed as a half- 
formed idea in the minds of the landlords rather than as an accepted 
fact, and were not accepted by the State; and where they may be 
said to have existed, it remains to be considered to what they 
amounted, that is, what rights in the wastes included in them were 
implied in their recognition, either as between the families of 
landholders, or as between the landholders and the State. 

The hamlets differ greatly in size. (1) They are largest and most 
compact in the Hamirpur Tahsil and parts of the Dera and Nfirpur 
Tahsils. Here they are called jrdon or cjdon. In other parts the 
word applied to them is larh. In Nurpur another word— basa —is 
sometimes used, particularly for the secluded little hamlets, which lie 
perched on the sides of the Hathi Dhar. Generally it may be said 
that when the family has grown large, the houses and holdings are 
dignified with the title of gaoii, or village; while smaller hamlets are 
called larh or basa, words equivalent to our homestead. 

When a family grows large, it is of course a sign that it has 
been long established. The oldest and largest hamlets are generally 
held by families of good caste, who, on various grounds, used to 
hold rent free, in whole or part, under the Rajas, and who therefore 
bad a special motive for sticking together and holding to the land. 
Generally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to 
the plains the landholders had stronger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found. In the 
irrigated valleys the families and family holdings are generally small, 
one reason, according to Lyall, being that the malaria from the 

O) " Some are assessed as low as Rs. G. Others, again, pay a revenue o£ Rs. 200 
to Rs. GOO.” . (Barnes). 
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Lyall, §19. 
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rice-fields has prevented the families from increasing. Not only in 
Kangra but in Gurdaspur and other districts he had noticed an 
extraordinary difference in the growth of families in irrigated and 
unirrigated estates. In the one case the pedigree-tree shows little 
increase of numbers in many generations ; in the other, in the same 
time the family has expanded into something like a clan; and where 
a family grew numerous in spite of the malaria, it did not hang 
together long ; the rent of the rice-lands was heavy, and transfers 
of fields, in default of payment, were frequent; many holdings were 
always going a-begging for an occupant ; and the tendency was for 
members of a family to separate and settle on newly-acquired holdings. 

Turning now to individual holdings, it appears that the highest 
form of property recognized in these hills was the hereditary right of 
cultivation {wdrisi ) (l) described on pages 137 and 138. This right 
was conferred by a deed of grant ( yatta) from the Raja, which was 
never granted for a whole village or even hamlet, nor for a block 
containing waste as well as arable land, but always for specified 
fields or culturable plots of which not only the renh but the name 
and area also were specified in the deed; and the grantee ostensibly 
acquired no title beyond the four corners of his jjatta. By custom, 
however, such a grantee enjoyed a full right of common ( bartan ) in 
the unenclosed wastes surrounding his holding. This right has now, 
as will be shown, become a right of ownership; but that no such 
right was recognized by settler, governor, or governed, under native 
rule, is amply proved by Lyall, whose views are given below. Barnes 
thus describes the wdrui rights :— 

“ It i s difficult- to say what constitutes, in the estimation of the people 
an hereditary ownership in the land. 1 believe the term properly applied 
belongs only to the descendants of the original settlers, who by their 
industry aud enterprise hist reclaimed the waste. I have known cases 
where the present incumbent has held uninterrupted possession for thirty 
or forty years, but he will not assume, nor will the people concede to him, 
the appellation of war its. If asked whose land it is, they will still refer to 
those traditional persons iu whom the right was once known to reside. 
There may be no traces of the veritable owners; another family may have 
enjoyed for half a century all the substantial privileges attaching to the 
hereditary usufruct of the land, but the runk will still be withheld. Time 
alone can effect the change. As generations pass away, the title of the 
incumbent gradually acquires validity, less by the force of his owu 
prescriptive claims tliau by the lapse of time, which has obliterated the 
memory of the past. 

•< Strictly speaking, the right to hereditary possession was contingent 
upon the proper cultivation of land and the punctual payments of the 
Government dues. Directly these conditions were neglected, the Govern- 
meat had an undoubted right to transfer the tenure to another, and to 


(1) The use of the word wdrisi is by no means limited to agricultural tenures, but 
is applied equally to the hereditary right to official pogts, e,g„ to the posts of chaudhri 
or koiwdt. So, too, the hereditary vocations of the tanner or the blacksmith, the 
carpenter or the priest, are each a species of wcm’si. The term iu fact is applied to any 
hereditary right or privilege whatsoever. 
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provide for the security of its own revenue. At first the alienation was only CHAP, 
temporary, and the Tight to return within a certain period was universally 
recognized. Under the rule of the KAjiis this limit was exceedingly ill- Land 
defined. Popular feeling was rdways in favour of the hereditary claimant, Revenue, 
and no lapse of time within the memory of the inhabitants was held . T ,k 0 
sufficient to debar his title. When the hills were ceded to ns, hundreds of | ) °^T^ > ua3 
individuals who had left the country through the oppression of the Sikhs 
recovered their lands by simnlv presenting themselves at the village and 
proving their title to the actual incumbents; and in our Courts, whenever 
the claims of a hereditary owner of land, no matter how long dispossessed, 
were submitted to a village council, the arbitrators invariably awarded the 
entire holding to the. waris. 


“ The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rent in Barns*, § -i 16 , 
money or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. The right of the 
people was simply the right to cultivate. There was no intermediate class 
to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appropriate a share of the 
public revenue. All that was not required for the subsistence of the 
cultivator went direct into the Government treasury.” 


On this Lyall remarked :— 

“I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on which 
the fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the landholder was 
rather a crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his right a warisi, or 
inheritance, not a maliki, or lordship, and the same term applied to every 
kindof interest held of the R&ja oven to a claim to some village office. But 
it does not matter whether w 9 club the warisi n English a landlord or a 
crown-tenant, there is uo doubt but that we must consider him to have 
had a property in his holding. In some principalities his claim on his 
holding was stronger than in others. I have hoard old men, in praising 
the Raias of the Katoch or Kangra family, say ‘ they paid more inspect to 
the cultivators’ tvdrisi , than other hill RajAs; they would rather take 75 
from the waris than 100 from an outsider,’ 0) 


“How little respect other Rajd,s sometimes paid to the waris may be 
gathered from stories relating to old times, which I have heard repeated, 
and from instances which have occurred in recent times in protected Hill 
states. For instance, common report says that, not many years ago, the 
RfLja of Chamba more than once, by summary order, turned a man out of 
his ancestral house and lands, and gave them to a covetous neighbour. In 
fact some say that to get such an order it was only necessary to get access 
to the Raja and present an offering of a handful of rupees, but this is no 
doubt an exaggeration. But, at any rate, in some of the Hill states the 
cultivators had no better protection against the Raja than the Irish tenant 
used to have against his landlord: a good Raja never evicted an old cultivator 
without a very strong cause any more than a good Irish landlord did, but 
there was no protection against a bad Raja for a cultivator of humble 
position, though a strong family of good caste or social standing had little 
reason to fear. 


“ If the proprietors of any old village in the plains of the Punjab are 
asked how they became possessed of their estate, they will generally say 
that their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and founded the 
village, or that he acquired it by conquest or purchase ; they rarely admit 
that they owe their first title to any action of Government or superior 

(i) K&ngra is favourably compared with Goler in an old saying, which may ba 
roughly translated : “ Book and ledger K&ngra, pitch and toss Goler.” This referred 
I think, as much to security of tenure as to fixity of rent. 
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authority. No doubt this is commonly mere brag on their part; never¬ 
theless it is a significant fact that the feeling which gives rise to such 
bragging is not found in these hills where all tho landholders agree in 
deriving their original title from a paita or deed of grant of the R&ja. 
These pattas were given not for villages or hamlets, or blocks of country 
containing sufficient waste for grazing as well as arable land, but for 
certain specified fields or culturable plots only ; the name and area of the 
plot, as well as the rent at which it was to be held, are generally all to be 
found entered in the patta.” 

The following table gives the comparative age of titles in 
1870;— 


Detail of family holdings according to the number of generations 

FOR WHICH EACH HOLDING HAS BEEN HELD BY PRESENT FAMILY. 


Number of 
family hold¬ 
ings. 

Acquired 
by present 
holders. 

From the 
father. 

From the 
grand¬ 
father. 

From the 
great- 
grand¬ 
father. 

From four 
to six 
genera- 
tions. 

From six 
to ten 
genera¬ 
tions. 

Above ten 
genera¬ 
tions. 

37,761 

6,119 

8,993 

8,437 

0,169 

5,534 

1,909 

570 


Lyall says (para ; 71) :— 

" In parganas Kdngra and Dera not more than one-third go back to 
tho grandfathers of the present holders; in Nurpnr and Hamirpur about 
one-third can he traced further.” G) 

Waite land*. In the hills the estates consisted of holdings of cultivated fields 
only, not, as was ordinarily the case in the plains, of shares in 
all the arable and waste land within the boundaries of a village or 
vrnym. The landholder of the hills had an interest no doubt in 
the waste mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that 
interest differed in degree and in character from his rights in the 
arable land. There can be no doubt whatever that, prior to the 
Regular Settlement, all unenclosed waste was the property of the 
State, and that the landholders had merely rights of user therein. 

Description These rights were called bartan, and resembled the rights of 
common enjoyed by the commoners over unenclosed waste and 
waste lands forests in England. The most universal was the right to pasture 
custom ” t’o^ oa ^® or s heep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain 
village.' oom- trees for fodder, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or pick 
m i, ni air§ 22 U P. ^ l T w0 °d for fuel. There were other privileges generally 
7 ' ’ enjoyed, which can hardly be classed as rights of user, as they 

were only lawfully exercised with the permission first obtained of 
some local official. Such were tbe privileges of getting all timber 
for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for fuel at marriages 
and funerals, splinters of pine for torches, &c. Lyall continues:—• 

"That these rights, such as the right of pasture and taking wood 
for tuel, were mere rights of user, and rights of common, and rrofc signs 

0) Ori the other hand, the remark of Barnes, section 124, that the people cling 
tenaciously to their right of wdri.si, which no length of time would abolish, has been 
understood to imply that he considered that most of the holdings had been held for 
years. 
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of ownership of the soil, will, I think, be admitted whan they are described, CHAP. 
For instance, to take the right, of pasture, not only the regular land- C- 

holders, but also the other residents in the villages, such as traders, £aud 

shop-keepers, artisans, and carriers, all grazed their cattle, sheep and Revenue, 
goats in the waste lands nearest their houses. Most of these men, no 
doubt, were also in some degree landholders, but some who were not, kept o/ths^^hta 
a cow and goat or two. 0 f nser S in 

“Again the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was Songin^by 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on buffaloes, aod in most or all custom, ' to 
places on sheep and goats; the ouly distinction was that professional village com. 
shepherds and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. munities - 
Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I believe, on superstitious 
grounds (yai hi pun). Again, supposing the right of grazing to be a 
sign of ownership of the soil then it is certain that the customary limits, 
within which the men of each mauza or hamlet exercised their right, 
would be found to correspond, with the boundaries of the mauza or the 
hamlet (where a hamlet boundary existed); but in practice grazing was not 
governed by such boundaries. As often as not in waste lands, of what¬ 
ever kind, on or near the boundary of a mauza or circuit (where the 
boundary did not form a natural barrier), the nearest inhabitants on both 
sides of the boundary had a common right of pasturage, and I have S9en 
cases in which a block of waste within one mauza boundary was in 
practice exclusively grazed by some families holding laud and residing in 
the next mauza. So, again, in those parts of the country where hamlet 
boundaries within mamas may be said to have been pretty clearly 
recognized, many hamlets grazed their herds on wastes out of their own 
boundaries, and no rule but one of convenience seems to have first decided 
where the cattle of each hamlet should or should not go. The original 
idea seems to have been that grazing in the unenclosed wastes was free to 
all meD ; then gradually, as the country became thickly inhabited, the 
convenient distances within which each hamlet had been accustomed to 
drive its cattle to pasture became the limits of its right of grazing. 

These limits, however, overlapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had 
some waste, that nearest its houses, which it grazed exclusively, and 
upon which no other hamlet, as a matter of fact, intruded, the wastes 
further off, which were equally haudy to other hamlets, were grazed on in 
common by all. It may be noticed also that it was a general custom that 
carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen ou the march could halt anywhere and 
graze for a day or two without kave asked. The same description which 
I have given of the right of pasture will apply generally to the right of 
taking wood for fuel, and the other rights of nser. For instance, where 
a circuit or mauza contained little or no forest or scrub, the residents 
invariably had a right to go for fuel, thorns, &c., to the nearest forest or 
jungle in some other mauza. So, again, in the case of waste lands on the 
edge of a mauza , the right to cut the hay, or tall grass which springs up 
in the rains, sometimes belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and 
houses were in the next ma uza All these rights of the villagers in the 
waste were alike in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by 
the regular landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent 
of mauza or hamlet boundaries. 


“These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that they were Origina 
of tha character of rights of user, not of attributes of proprietorship in rights of the 
the soil of the waste ; but if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be f^a^V^hin 
removed when the rights exercised over the waste by the State are mautas^^ ™ 
described. The State, in the exercise of its lights of reclaiming cultur- Lyall, § 23. 
able plots, and putting blocks of forest iu preserves, could annul, with 
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CHAP- respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein of the 

m.i'U neighbouring landholders ; and so long as it did not thereby stint them 

L&nd to an unbearable degree of pasturage, &c., it would have been held to .be 

Revenue only acting within its rights. It would, I think, be a clear mistake to 

Ori i na 1 cons ider a loose interest in the waste generally, not in any definite part 
rights of "the of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 

ltods"within “ Certain blocks of forest within mamas were reserved as rakhs or 
nthuzas, shooting preserves by the State; no grazing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting off grass or branches was allowed in them. A Rajput, to express 
the care which the old ltdjas took of the forests, will often say that they 
considered them their garden. In forests not especially preserved, and 
even in the open waste lands, trees could not be felled without permission. 
In most principalities the Rdjas nsed to impose a thdk, or prohibition of 
grazing, on all forests for the three months of the rains ;W this was done, 
I think, partly as an assertion of authority and partly with an idea of 
benefit to trees and game. Again the Rajas used to grant to the Gujars 
and Gaddis, professional herdsmen and shepherds, the exclusive right to 
gi'aze buffaloes or sheep and goats in particular beats or runs at certain 
seasons. 

“ In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, 
that is to say the State could empower any person to break lip and hold 
of it any plot of waste ; (a| no waste land could be broken up without a 
patta or deed of grant. The R4jas were very jealous in this respect; 
under them no wazir or kdrddr could give a patta. of his own authority. 
The persons who reclaimed waste land under such & patta thenceforward 
hold it direct of the State. He got at once as good a title as any land¬ 
holder in the country .* there was nothing higher in the way of title than 
the claim distinguished as a warisi; and to a native the strongest form 
of warisi imaginable was derived from succession by inheritance to land 
reclaimed from waste by a father or other ancestor under authority of a 
patta from the Rajds. If the person who reclaimed the waste had before 
lived in another mauza and removed thence to reside on the new holding, 
he became at once entitled to the same hartun, or rights of user, in the 
wastes surrounding him as the oldest inhabitant. 

“ The idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary 
landholder or crown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A. 
subordinate tenant of this kind was called an opahu, but the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the community or body of landholders of a mauza 
was quite incomprehensible to them. The explanation is, that there was 
no feeling in the minds of the landholders of a collective property in the 
wastes within their mauza or circuit. In fact such a feeling has not yet 
fairly taken root, and the following facts will show how slowly it grows in 
the minds of the hill people. Under the loose and greedy system of 
government which the Sikhs introduced, auy petty kdrddr could make 

( 1 ) This cuscom prevails still in some dependent Hill States. In part of Mandi 
after the thdfc is over, the people are not allowed to cut grass and wood for fuel, 
unless they pay some grain fees to a contractor, who has leased the grass and small 
wood of the forest from the Raja. 

(3) As will be explained hereafter, in the mauza composed of hamlets, it is only 
true with certain reservations, that the State had the power to grant any plot to any 
person, and even in the other mauzas the power of the State over the lesser waste was 
in practice limited. Policy, and the fear of being thought tyraunical, prevented it 
from doing any thing which would seriously injure the rights of user of the old 
established landholders. All sorts of objections would be made, and often with 
success, to the grant of any plot near a homestead, e. g., that it w&s the nikal dangardn, 
or place whei’e the cattle stand when first let out of the stall, or their sdndh or bidk, 
that is. the place where they lie in the heat of the day. 
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grants of waste lands for cultivation, and under our (xovernment the CHAP- 

village headmen have been encouraged to give patta nnutor, or reclamation & 

leases, in writing. Accordingly, a good deal of land has been broken Land 
up since Settlement, in most cases by men of the mauza, but often by Revenue, 
outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer considers himself, and ^considered 
by his neighbours, to bold as a proprietor, not as a tenant of the com- j-i^ts^of^the 
munity; and this is the case with respect to men who have reclaimed state in waste 
land within the last five v ears, notwithstanding that for the last fifteen lands within 
years the landholders have been repeatedly told, and have, to a certain mauzas - 
extent, understood that, as a result of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the waste 
lands have become their property. Many, however, have not really 
understood the change at all. I suppose that, while I was revising the 
Settlement in Kangra, I must have been asked several hundred times by 
landholders to give them pattas or grants for waste plots within their own 
or some other circuit. 


“ All this that I have written respecting the right of the State to Existence 
give grants of waste-to outsiders, and the absence of a collective of a feeling 
feeling of property in waste in the minds of the communities of land- of collective 
holders, is quite accurate with regard to perhaps the larger part 0 f [[° perty te 
the country, especially the part most distant from the plains, but hardly the part of 
accurate with regard to the rest. In my description of tho constitution the men of 
of a hill circuit I have explained how the family holdings in one class 1,Bral ? t8 in 
of mauzas remained mere holdings of detached fields, while in another o^the coun* 
class they grew into hamlets compactly formed and separated from try. 
their neighbours by more or less distinctly recognized boundaries in the byalJ, § 24. 
waste. It was, 1 think, of this latter class of mauza, which is divisible into 
hamlets, that Mr. Barnes was thinking when be said that extensive wastes 
or forests were considered the undivided property of the State, implying 
thereby that the lesser wastes were in part the property of the landholders. 

It was indeed the fact, with regard to a mauza of this kind, that putting 
aside aDy large wastes which it contained (such as a block of forest or the 
crest of a hill or mountain), in the remaining or lesser wastes hamlet 
boundaries would have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, 
according to the degree of development which the hamlets had attained. 

And where you found hamlet boundaries, you would have found also that 
the family possessing the fields had some kind of feeling of collective 
property in the waste within its boundary. They would have hardly called 
such waste their chih or ground, like their fields, nor would they have felt 
competent to put iu an outsider to break up a plot and hold it as their 
tenant, or even to break up a plot themselves without pei mission ; but if 
the State had proposed to give a patta or grant out of it to an outsider, 
they would have greatly objected. ( b In fact they would have argued 
fairly enough that the bartan, or use of the plot, belonged either entirely 
or principally to them, and that as they would be the greatest sufferers by 
its enclosure, it should be given to them to enclose, if to any one. Even if 
a member of the family of the hamlet got the patta, he would have been 
probably compelled to throw the plot into the common holding, and thereby 
give the others each his share. In those parts of the country in which 
hamlets and hamlet boundaries in the waste were most developed, all the 


0) In part of Hamrrpur, where there are no large wastes, and the hamlet boun¬ 
daries are most distinct, I have heard an intelligent man say that, in the old tiroes, 
if the Raja had given to a bannah walah—i.e ., an inhabitant of a neighbouring 
hamlet, a patta or rent-beariug lease for waste land within another hamlet boundary, 
the men of tbe hamlet would have objected, or claimed a preferential right to take 
it up; but that if the Raja gave an outsider a grant of such land, to be held rent-free 
as a favour, the objections of the men of the hamlet, if made, would not have been 
considered valid either by the Raja or the public. 
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fields of a hamlet are, with few exceptions, held by the family on ancestral 
shares. This is proof that here the feeling- of collective property in the 
waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong enough to prevent 
appropriation of any part by individual members of the family. On the 
other hand, where the hamlets were less developed, it will generally he 
found that only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that 
the rest, which has been reclaimed from the waste as the family has grown, 
is held by the actual reclaimers or their heirs only/’ 

Summary of To summarise the tenures described iu the foregoing para- 
lTnd'^tenure graphs : —There were two rights in the soil recognised under native 
undor native rule,—the paramount right of property vested in the Raja, as 
landlord, and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the 
Raja and vested in the cultivators. The first right extended to the 
whole of the principality ; the second primarily extended only to the 
plot specified in the grant, but carried with it further rights of 
common in adjacent waste. For purposes of administration, all 
plots of land leased to cultivators were grouped into circuits of such 
size as to allow of supervision by a staff of officials. In some cases 
(not in all, the determining causes being dependent upon accidents 
of locality) minor groups of holdings (hamlets) were recognized as 
forming the units of which the larger circuit was composed. In 
some cases (not in all, the causes being again accidental) distinct 
boundaries, whether of circuits or of hamlets, were recognised, in 
which both waste and cultivated lands were included. The system 
of tenure came down practically unchanged until the introduction 
of British rule. The period of Sikh dominion, it is true, had inter¬ 
vened, but the Sikhs do not appear to have- altered the tenure of 
land, however much they confused the old system of administration. 
Moreover, many tracts were under their direct management for a 
very short timo only, and a few never. Before their time the Moghal 
Emperors had taken certain tracts as imperial demesnes, but these 
tracts were not large, and the Rajas now and again recovered 
possession; so that even in these the system of tenure established 
by the Rajas was not materially changed. 

The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by a 
Settlement of the land revenue upon principles imported^ from the 
plains of the North-West Provinces. The loose circuits of the Rajas 
became estates in the technical sense, i.e., revenue-paying units. 
Boundaries were laid down defining the limits of villages and (south 
of the Beas) of hamlets, and the whole area of the district, waste as 
well as cultivated, was included in the village boundaries. The 
holders of cultivated plots were declared to be joint proprietors of 
the areas thus defined in the sense in which that term is used in the 
plains. 

The transformation thus effected has the following main fea¬ 
tures 

(1). The body of landholders in each circuit were converted 
into a propriotary body, in which eacji landholder (or Jcheioatddr) was 
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proprietor of his o-wn holding of arable land, and co-proprietor CHAP- 
(in proportion to the amount of land [revenue paid by him) of the c ~ 

■waste. . Land 

Re venae. 

(2) . As a natural corollary to this, when the time came for Effect of our 
assessment, the revenue of each circuit was assessed as a lump sum Settlement* 
for the payment of which the whole body of landholders became 

jointly responsible during the term of Settlement. Great as this 
revolution was, it appears to have been quietly acquiesced in by the 
people, who indeed were considerable gainers by the innovation; for 
with the rights of property acquired in the waste, the village com¬ 
munities received, by way of compensation for the joint responsibility 
imposed, the right to collect and divide among themselves the income 
arising from it, which was formerly included in the regular revenue 
collections made by the State. 

(3) . Though in theory Barnes states (section 129) that “ exten¬ 
sive wastes and forests are usually considered the undivided property 
of Government,” yet it has resulted from his arrangement that the 
property in the soil of waste land has been held by Government to 
have passed to the landholders, the State retaining only general 
rights of proporty in the timber, which rights, in a majority of 
instances, but not in all, are especially reserved in the village 
administration papers. (12) 

(4) . The State being the proprietor of forest trees in the waste, 
it follows that in the forest, that is, in waste land more or less 
covered with wild tree or bush, tho State and the landholders have 
separate properties, neither of which are free, for the property of the 
State in the trees is subject to the right of the landholde rs and other 
residents of the village (and, perhaps, of other villages) to obtain the 
necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and timber for farm implements 
and building purposes ; and the property of the landholders in the 
soil is subject to the right of the State to preserve the trees. 

(5) . The State, while transferring the property in the soil of 
the waste to the owners of fields, necessarily reserved the existing 
rights of third'parties ; the rights of tho Gujars to their sodnas , or 
cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, remained 
unaffected by the change ; as also did the rights of common belong¬ 
ing, by custom, to the people of one mama in the waste of another 
mauza. 

(6) . In the changes thus effected, holdings of cultivated land 
alone remained unmodified. Upon these the effect of the Settlement 
proceedings was to confirm the tenure, making it de jure, as well as 
de facto, proprietary. 

( 12 ) It was sought subsequently to evade these consequences, but the Government 
steadily .refused to sanction any pvoceduro which could possibly bo construed as a 
breach of faith, for an accoifht to the controversy which arose upon the subject, see 
Myall’s Report paras. 28, 22. 
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To bring villages thus composed under the usual technical 
classification involves necessarily some straining'of the terms em¬ 
ployed. The technical nomenclature could porhaps be applied with 
less violence to the hamlets than to the villages as a whole. Thus 
Lyall wrote—• 

“ The hamlets, taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, little 
miniatures of the villages in the plains. The Hindu law of inheritance, 
and divergences from such law caused by various causes, taken with the 
original ryatwdri tenure prevailing under former governments, explain 
everything. About 7 per cent, might be classed as zamindri, 29 per cent, 
as pattidari, and the rest as bhaiachara estates. But it is safer not to 
bring into the hills these strange terms which are apt to mislead, and to 
say merely that about 7 per cent, are at the present moment owned by 
one man or by several holding in common, 27 per cent, by bodies of men 
(generally of one family) holding in part at least severally, and owning the 
estate on ancestral or customary shares, and the remainder by men also 
holding in whole or part severally, but not on.shares, and where the only 
measure of right quoad the whole hamlet or the undivided part of it, 
is the- proportion paid by each landholder of the sum total of the 
revenue.” 

Although the people graze their beasts indiscriminately in 
waste lands among the hamlet'', guided only as to whore they should 
go by certain vague rules of custom based upon mutual convenience, 
yet certain parts of such waste are appropriated, for a part of the 
year, by individuals as hay fields or kharetar. Any time between 
the 15th Juno and the 15th October it .may be observed that, while 
the greater part of the waste near the bourns has been closely grazed, 
there are many clearly defined plots in which the grass grows long 
and thick. These are the kharetars of the landholders, on which 
they rely for a supply of hay and long grass for thatching; often 
these plots are protected by the steepness of the ground or by some 
natural barrier, but, where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a 
temporary hedge of thorns. These hedges are put up at the beginning 
of the rains, and removed when the hay is cut; so that for the groater 
part of the year no one but the men of the place could tell whore the 
common waste begins or the kharetar ends, and, in fact, there is then 
no distinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. The limits 
of the kharetars are fixed; the same plot is preserved each year ; most 
landholders have their kharetars, but a few have none, and others, 
who might he expected to have much have very little. Generally 
the kharetar is in the waste nearest the house and fields of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, in a different mama or 
circuit,, in a forest, or high up) on the hills. Thoso who have no 
kharetar make a shift by putting a corner of a field in grass, or by 
preserving the grass on the terraces and banks of their fields. In 
former times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbours 
Avon Id not object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time, 
particularly in the rainy months when grass is plentiful. In a few 
years he or his successors would have established a prescriptive 
right; this is how most of the kharetars originated, but some, no 
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doubt, were assigned to the holders by orders of the Rdjas or officials 

of the State. For instance, in some villages which have always been —- ' 

but scantily supplied with grazing land, there are families of Labanas g^nu e 

who hold very large kharetars and very little cultivated land : these 

men keep many oxen, and are hereditary carriers : the Raja3 gave or S kay C pre- 

thein large kharetars , because they frequently impressed their oxen Bervos. 

for the carriage of stores. lean. § sa 

The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
kharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields. 

They paid no rent to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rent or revenue to the State is the great criterion of owner¬ 
ship in the mind of a hill-man. The Rajas would have held that the 
right was a right to the grass only so long as the land was not 
granted to any one for the purpose of cultivation, and the landholders 
would not have denied the theory, though they would have objected 
to their kharetars being turned into fields, on the ground that grass 
was necessary to them. In Mr. Barnes’ Settlement papers kharetars 
were not distinguished from the rest of the waste lands. But in 
practice the title to the hay has been recognized to be as valid and 
absolute as that to any other property. Mr. Lyall divided the 
kharetars into two classes, garhu, near the house or amidst the 
fields, and ban in the forests or on the high hill slopes. The former 
were recorded as private property ; the latter as village common, 
subject to the individual’s customary right of cutting hay for threb 
months. 

The rights of pasture are described in Chap. II. A, pp. 135-44. Right* of 
Of the cattle-runs, whether sodnd , mhenhdra or dhdr, the only ones due*!* 
recognized in the old Settlement records were those held by Gujar Lyaii, § 185. 
herdsmen on whom alone the grazing tax was maintained after 
Settlement. The reason of the distinction was this. When, at the 
Regular Settlement, the miscellaneous dues which had previously been 
collected by the State were made over to the newly constituted 
village communities, the Gil jar herdsmen objected to their grazing 
dues being transferred on the very reasonable ground that the limits 
of their runs and of the village overlapped, so that collections would 
have been difficult and liabilities uncertain. All exclusive rights to 
grazing possessed by Gujars were entered in the Settlement records. 

Such exclusive rights exist only in Kangra Proper, and not in all 
parts of it, nor for all Gujars. 

With regard to the sheep-runs of Kangra Proper, Mr. Lyall 
hirs explains his action :— 

“ In the case of the sheep-runs (dhdr) in Bara and Chhota Bangahal 
,he rights are sufficiently definite and'clear, and are declared in the village 
-ecords ; but the runs in other parts of the Dh£ola Dhar are ordinarily 
idmitted to be open to nil comers, aud the preferential claims asserted to 
ifew are so vague -and loose in nature, and difficult to attest, that I 
bought it safest to make no‘entry regarding even them. So, again, no' 
mtry in the village records will be found with regard to winter sheep-runs 
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(ban), though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and definite 
rights of a kind in them, except in. the Nurpur direction. I, however, had 
a return of these winter-runs compiled, but I purposely refrained from 
attesting it. The rights of the persons claiming to be the warts of the 
run, and of those who are associated with them (if the latter have any 
rights), are in a loose, fluid sort of state. I did not wish to strengthen 
and petrify them by bringing them to book. Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
in his executive capacity should, however, in my opinion, look after the 
interests of these shepherds in case of quarrels with the village communities, 
for in respect of grazing rights they are tenants of the State within the 
interest which it has reserved to itself in the forests.” 113 ) 

It may be noted that the cattle and sheep-runs often overlap 
each other, as, buffaloes and sheep feeding on different herbage, the 
two rights do not conflict. 

In Kangra the title of Government, by old custom, to all 
natural streams and rivers is clear, subject, however, to rights of 
user possessed by shareholders in canals, owners of water-mills or 
persons entitled by custom to erect fish-weirs. Water-mills are 
sometimes owned by J hi wars or Kahars; of tenor they are owned by 
landholders, and worked by Jhlwars. A tax on them, which used 
to go to Government, was, at Settlement, made oyer, as miscellaneous 
village income, to the landholders of each mauza. Chips or fish-weirs 
are put up in fixed places in small streams for two months in early 
autumn, and in branches of largo rivers later on when the floods 
are abating. In most parts the landholders of the adjoining hamlet 
unite to put up the chip , and they claim a vested right to the place 
and would object to a new weir being erected within a certain 
distance, or within their hamlet: yet the right can hardly be said to 
go altogether with ownership of the fields on the banks, as an owner 
sometimes has no share in the chip . Prescription or custom is the 
test. 

Lyall thus discusses these subordinate rights:— 

“ The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were formerly 
all of ODe grade. The Gaddi shepherd and Gujar herdsman held their 
interests in their dhdrs or soanas as directly of the State as the regular 
landholders held their fields. The same may be said of the owners of 
water-mills, of lahris, or of privileges of setting nets for hawks, or putting 
up fish-weirs in certain places ; and I do not know that the position of 
these tenures is necessarily altered by the fact that the State has transferred 
the ownership of the soils of the wastes to the village communities. The 
Gaddi shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees direct to the 
State, still holds his interest direct of the State. He is a tenant of the 
State within the interest which it has reserved when divesting itself of 
the ownership of the soil. With regard to the Gujar herdsman, the hawk- 
netter, or mill-owner, the case is perhaps different ; they now pay their 
dues to the village communities, and must, I think, be considered to hold 
of them. But if their tenancy originated before the State transferred 

(13) It is not uncommon for the dhdr w,aria to attempt to sublet his Ahdr, but the 
people in general have never acquiesced in this, and the practice of alienation has 
been forbidden in the Forest Settlement of Bangahal which is now (1804) before 
Q-OTernment. 
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the proprietorship of the soil to the zamindars, they should, in my opinion, 
be held to possess a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to 
pay rent or dues at customary rates only, or, ,in case of a general revision 
of assessment, at rates to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement 
Officer’, at the same share of net profit as may be used in assessing the 
land tax. The actual beds of streams and the water in them belong to 
Government. If, therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs 
in them, they are tenants of the State in respect of such right. No dues 
have ever been exacted from such persons though they used to send a 
big fish now and then to the Haja in olden times. Tho /a/m-holder pays 
no rent either to the State or communities. He is proprietor of his holding, 
but not a shareholder in the village. In one way he may now be considered 
to hold of the village community, for, if his interest lapsed, the land would 
revert to it, and not, as before, to the State.” 
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He thus describes the rights retained by Government in village 
waste :— 

“ With regard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Govern¬ 
ment in common waste are asserted to be the property of the State, with 
reservation of the rights of use ( bartan ) belonging by custom to the land¬ 
holders of the mauzds and others ; it is also montioned that conservancy 
rules have been from time to time framed by Government for the protection 
of the trees, and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and that 
these rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
Again, it is declared that common waste of the nature of forest cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may he refused in 
tho interest of forest conservancy. Again, it is declared that common waste 
cannot he broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, &c., 
without permission obtained by an application to be presented at the tcihbil • 
and that permission may be refused in case there are trees on the lancfi 
either absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persons taking 
possession without permission may be ejected by Government. These rules 
only define in precise terms what has been the former practice of the 
district under those Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after 
the forests. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been refused 
and squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that 
practically no restrictions have been put upon the sale of forest lands to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was 
because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights in 
such cases. Again, it is declared under the authority of the letter of the 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. 347, dated 6th January 1867, that 
the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land or in 
land entered in the new records as private waste.” G*)- 


Government 
right* in 
waste. 

Lyall, § 191. 


For the tenure of lands cultivated for tea, see Chapter II. mabardor 

In 1863, after the question of the proprietorship of waste lands hamTeV'* °* 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major boucdailc * 
Lake, then Commissioner, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets 


(W) In private waste are included—l*f, the small plots held by almost every 
landholder and now included in tho rating ( bdchh ) ; and, 2 ndly, the blocks of waste 
land bought of village communities by Europeans prior to revision of Settlement. 
I brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my No. 173, dated 
25th November 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division in answer to a question put 
by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No. 309, dated I6th August 1868, to 
Secretary to Finanoial Commissioner, 
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I?r t within mamas should be defined in the rest of Kangra Proper, as 

—- they had been at the first Settlement in a great part of tahsil Hamir- 

ReVeaue P ur an( ^ the waste lands in that way subdivided. He mentioned that 
such subdivisions existed more or less in other parts of the District, but 
definition^ * of ’ were T^te vmroeognited in the Settlement Records, which described all 
bamietbound- waste as the common property of the whole mama. This, when the 
ari0B - demand for land arose, hindered sales, and caused injustice to 
individuals ; on the one hand, no man was willing to sell land of 
which he had in practice the exclusive enjoyment, when he would 
only get a small share of the price in case of sale; and, on the 
other hand, a majority entitled by the record to a share of the 
price could always be found who were ready to sell land in which 
they had no right by custom and no enjoyment in practice. The 
Government approved the measure, and a beginning was made in 
tahsil Kangra. Hamlets properly so called did not generally exist 
in this tract, but there were large subdivisions of the mamas, 
commonly known as tihds, and most of these had been demarcated 
in a -rough way by the pativaris. The first thing to be done in 
every mama was to find out into how many hamlets it should be 
subdivided, and to demarcate their boundaries. The people, as a 
rule, .were eager to subdivide, as the measure gave them, for the 
first time, what they felt to bo a solid property in the waste: and, 
moreover, did away with the fear they had long entertained that 
Government was about to take possession on its own account. 
Where the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact, 
each formed one tiled ; in the contrary case two or more were 
clubbod together into one. The number of tihds to be made in a 
village being decided, the settlement and demarcation of boundaries 
were left to the people themselves. With few exceptions they 
adopted without dispute the natural lines which had always been 
more or less vaguely recognized among themselves. It was only 
when these natural lines produced a glaringly unequal distribution 
of the waste that objections were made to them, and then some 
slight concession ordinarily produced an agreement. Large blocks 
of waste were demarcated separately under the name eh ah shdmildt 
deh, that is, blocks of the common property of the village. Small 
blocks of valuable waste to which several hamlets laid claim, and 
which they did not care to divide, were included in the boundary 
of one tiled, but declared by entry to be the common property of 
two or more hamlets. 

Many objections were brought forward and disposed of; in 
moat cases by the parties agreeing that certain plots in one tiled 
should be recorded as the common property of two or more. In 
one or two cases in which the demarcation made was objected 
to, and it was found impossible to bring the different parties in a 
village to any agreement, the tihds were declared to be mere survey 
blocks, and the whole of the unoccupied waste to be, as before, 
common property of the whole village. Nothing else could be 
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done, for the basis of the whole work was mutual agreement, and 
though boundaries were already recognized in a way, yet they 
were too yague to be good grounds for decree, and no one would 
hare wished or consented to divide the whole waste of a mauza in 
proportion to rating for the revenue, which we have made the 
measure of right in waste lands of bhdiachdra villages in the plains. oflTmi7t 
The measure of tikdibandi was not extended in revision of Settle- boundaries, 
rnent to tahsil Kulu for the reasons given in Part II of the Settle¬ 
ment Report. 

The result of the measure in Kangra Proper was to demarcate Result of tha 
in the kabza win taluhas of the four pari) anas as many as 5,688 n j F 

Weds, of which 5,512 were true hamlets or separate estates and ariesT extent 
176 were blocks of waste and forest reserved as common property 
of a whole township. Of the hamlets, 607 contain within their have 8 i, Ten 
boundaries some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved subdivided, 
to the whole township, but with these exceptions all waste in 
hamlet boundaries now belongs to the landholders in the hamlet, 
subject, however, to the forest rights of the State and to rights of 
common pasture, &e., which may belong by ancient custom to 
people of neighbouring hamlets, so long as the land is not brought 
under cultivation. In these mamas, therefore, in which tikabandi 
has been effected, the township now resembles in aspect those 
common in some parts of the Multan Division, in which the whole 
of the cultivated and the whole or greater part of the waste lands 
are divided into separate ring fence estates ; and the only bonds 
of union are the common village officers and the mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition 
of a share (calculable on share in payment of the revenue) in a 
block of common waste. Out'' of 898,504 acres of unoccupied 
waste in the 582 maims of Kangra Proper, 892,437 have been 
reserved as common land of whole township and the rest has been 
divided among the Weds. In 244 townships all waste was sub¬ 
divided ; in 214 somo was reserved ; in the rest no tile as were 
made ; of these one or two were not divided on account of 
dispute ; a few more were too small ; the rest are outside the hills, 
and. resemble villages of the plains in character of tenure. These 
figures do not, however, show the full amount of subdivision of 
waste Avhich was effected in revision of Settlement. The great 
majority of the Weds contain the holdings of several distinct 
families ; and where, as is often the case in the low hills, these 
holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart from each other, 
these families took the opportunity offered by revision of Settlement 
to divide among themselves the whole of the waste lands within 
the boundaries of their tiled, which has thereby become a mere 
cluster of separate estates, each of which has its arable and waste 
lands in a ring fence. There are 523 Weds of this description, and 
in a great number more, most of the waste has been so subdivided, 
leaving only a small proportion of the common property of the 
different families in the tiled. 
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CHAP. In tlio irrigated tracts several mamas, or rather lambarddrs ’ 

_-l' jurisdictions were often much intermixed. No changes were made 
Revenue w ^en niauza boundaries were defined at first Settlement; hence it 
7 followed that many family holdings of fields were separated (in the 
of°m««*a» tl by records) from the waste lands surrounding them and the mauza 
transfer o f to which they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying plots 
(chak ddlchiU or hhdriji) belonging to another with which they 
dahhiU). had really no concern. The families owning these plots lived on 
or close to them, and not in the mauza to which they belonged 
in theory. So long as the waste lands were recognized as the 
property of the State it did not matter much to a landholder to 
what mauza, or rather circuit of management, he was attached ; 
but when the property in the waste was transferred to the village 
communities, it became clearly important to him that he should 
have a proprietary share in the waste lands round his fields and 
homestead in which he had by custom a right of user and not in 
other waste, perhaps several miles away, Avith which he had 
practically nothing to do. It was, therefore, determined to unite 
these plots, Avhich Avere numerous in the main valley, to the village 
to which they naturally belonged. 

Origin of “ I fc ma y b 0 worth while to make a guess as to fcho original cause of 
difference in the* difference between the tenure of land in these hills and that existing 
o^ d hilla m and * n P^ a * lis °f the Punjab. It may perhaps have to do with tho 

plains an ethnology of the country ; there is an idea current in the hills that of 

Lyall, § 26. the landholding castes the Thakkars, Rathis, Kauets, and Ghiraths are 
either indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race and indigenous by the half 
blood, and that the Itajputs, Brahmans, Khatris, and Jats, and others are 
the descendants of invaders or settlers from the plains. It is commonly 
believed that the inhabitants of the plains are the descendants of 
tribes of Aryan raco, who successively invaded India from the north¬ 
west. They came as settlers, and more or less completely expelled tho 
aborigines from the tracts in which they settled, driving them back into 

the forests and mountains. It is easy to see how such a settlement by 

free tribes might result in a division of the country into estates held by 
village communities. I believe that this is how the plains of the Punjab 
were settled. As to the hills I suppose that they remained to a much 
later date inhabited only by aboriginal tribes, ,15 ) and that eventually they 
were invaded not by tribes of settlers driving back the old inhabitants, 
but by military adventurers subduing them much in the way in which 
Ireland was first invaded from England May not certain peculiarities 
which we see in the hills, such us the formation of petty principalities, 
the sole lordship of the chief, the customs of primogeniture in his family, 
the contempt of the plough and business of farming by Rajputs and 
Br&bmans, be explained as the effect of such conquering invasions, and 
of the military order which the invaders would have to maintain in the 
constitution of their society in order to keep down a subject race ? 

“But, perhaps, the physical difference between a flat and a 
mountainous country will of itself account for the difference of tenures. 


(15) Certain peculiarities in the present religious ideas and customs prevailing in 
the hills have some resemblance to facts recorded of the wild tribes still to be found 
in some parts of India. There are traditions which show that human sacrifices were 
sometimes made by the Rajas iu comparatively recent times. 
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Ia a flat defenceless country like the plains of the Punjab, men naturally CHAP, 
congregated in large villages for mntual protection; the houses being __ 

built wall to wall, each village was a castle ; the land nearest the village Land 

was cultivated, the rest remained waste ; the men of each village formed Revenue, 
in a degree a political unit ; village fought with village ; and hence an 0r . gin of 
idea of village boundaries and village lordship over the wastes might difference in 
naturally arise. In the hills, on the contrary, the broken nature of the Und lenurer 
country prevented the formation of large villages like those in the plains; and 

the houses had to be scattered here and there, so as to be near enough P Lya'li, § 2G. 
to the patches of culturable land. No singlo hamlet was strong enough 
to stand by itself, so all had to put themselves for protection under some 
territorial chief and to unite under his leadership to defend themselves 
against outsiders. Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship of the 
chief, the absence of village boundaries in the waste and the theory that 
all the waste was the property of the chief.” 

Returns made out at the Revised Settlement showed that there of 8 h “^ gI j on 
were even in 1867, 37,599 families (i.e., households, or groups of 
kinsmen holding shares in an ancestral estate and living on it in 
separate houses) of landholders in the (then) four tabsils of Kangra 
Proper, and their holdings were divided into 79,840 lots. The 
number of shares is, of course, greatly in excess of this figure, for 
brothers and cousins very frequently hold their common inheritance 
without partition. (Lyall). For the four tahsils of Kangra Proper, 
the total number of proprietors and tenants is given in Appendix 
I to Ms Report as 232,829. 

The following is taken from Mr. Anderson’s Settlement Report, 
section 10:— 

“Kangra Proper is a tract of small holdings. Mr. Lyall at the 
Revised Settlement calculated that 6| acres of arable land owned jointly 
by two brothers or cousins was the ordinary type of a proprietary holding 
and 3 acres cultivated jointly by two brothers the type of a tenancy. 

In Kangra the average was 2 acres for a single proprietor and 1 acre for 
a single tenant. He considered that subdivision had reached its lowest 
point ; and he noted that even then they could not all live on the land, 
and that many had to leave their homes for service. But the process 
of partitiou has been going on rapidly since the Revised Settlement, and 
the statistics show that the area per holding is now a good deal less than 
it was. 
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" The figures for the average area per holding and per owner are 
prepared by tikas and not by mau 2 a», and they are therefore somewhat 
misleading, as not only does the same owner frequently have shares in 
several holdings in the same tikd, but be may also have land in other 
Weds of the same village. The smallness of the holdings may thus be to 
some extent exaggerated. T have therefore given the area for each family 
on the understanding that it consisted of five persons. Such a family 
has in K&ngra about 2^ acres and in Hamirpur as much as 6 acres, and 
over the whole 4 acres. There is almost four-fifths of an acre to each 
head of the population. As was to be expected under the circumstances 
the land is mostly cultivated by the proprietors, and but for the prejudice 
of many Brahmans and Raj put a against ploughing the area of khud-kdsht 
would be considerably higher.” 

Tenants in this District fall into three main classes:— 

(1) The tenant who farms with plough and oxen furnished 

by the landlord. 

(2) The true tenant farmer or opdhu. 

(3) The occupancy tenant. 

The class which farms the land with plough and oxen furnished 
hy the landholder, comes between the kdma, who is a mere farm 
servant, and the regular opdhu or tenant farmer. They are called 
by various names in different localities, the name generally having 
reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is one-half of 
what remains after putting aside the sat or share formerly taken 
by Government, the sat being half or a third, their share is a 
fourth or a third; if they are assisted by a kdma supplied by the 
landholder, they get only an eighth. Hence originated the names, 
by which they are commonly distinguished, of chautegu , trihdna , 
or atholu tenants. In Palam they are also called phuk-pholu, a 
name which conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a livelihood 
for a single soul only. - The custom is for the landholder to engage 
with men of this class at the beginning of the year for the year 
only, giving them something at the time by way of sdi or earnest- 
money. It is of course impossible for any kind of tenant right to 
grow up in land farmed in this way from year to year only. 

The true tenant farmer or opdhu finds his own livestock and 
implements; if he resides on the land he cultivates, he is generally 
distinguished as a basnu or basiku opdhu. m If he lives in the village 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opdhu or an adheo , or a 
kirsdn; and if he comes from another village to cultivate, a hal 
civile, bhatri, oprd or dudharchdr opdhu. The last word implies 
that he has put up some kind of shed on the land in which to stay 
the night when necessary. These opdhus , with the exception of 
a very few who pay ruru, that is, a fixed rent in grain and cash, 
are all metayer tenants, sharing the gross produce with the pro¬ 
prietor in proportions which vary according to agreement or 

( 16 ) The word bijhid is often applied to au owner of the land to distinguish him 
rom the mere tenant farmer or opdhu. 
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custom of the locality. When the grain is in the heap, the fees CHAP, 
due to the weighman, watcher and rural artizans, are first deducted -A' 
and the remainder is- then divided. In most localities the pro- 
prietor gets a half even on unirrigated lands, but if tenants are 
scarce, or the soil not very good, he gets only two-fifths or one- n Jjg® v ® n ,‘'} g 
third, or in some cases one-fourth. On the other hand, on good in? with re¬ 
irrigated lands he gets more than a half. For instance, in Ghiroh, 

Bandi, and Chari, exceptionally fertile villages in talulca Rihlii, to evict, 
the produce of the irrigated lands is generally divided between Lyall > 5 5I - 
proprietor and tenant as follows:—The purdna mdl , that is, the 
old Government demand, so many measures of grain, is first taken 
out of the heap by the proprietor, then the seed corn, with half 
as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated by the 
person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 

The remainder, after deduction of village servants’ fees, is divided 
half and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
when the tenant’s share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee 


of 10 per cent, in grain or panchotra. Nowhere else does the 
proprietor get such a large share of the produce: in the Hal Dun 
he only gets half, and in the best irrigated lands of Palam and 
liajgiri only half plus karda or pcmchotra, at the rate of five kasha 
sets per kacha man on the tenant’s share. In liajgiri and Palam 
the produce of a field of sugarcane is divided as follows :—If the 
proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and the cauldron, then the gur or molasses is divided half 
and half; if the tenant bears all expenses, then tho proprietor 
gets only ono-third. (17) 

The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to give 
three days’ work, in the year on any other land his landlord may 
have, if asked to do so. This service goes by the name of jowdri. 
One day called haleta is taken at ploughing time, another ( daretar ) 
at reaping time, a third at karoti or mowing time. In some places 
only two days’ work is given instead of three. The landlord has 
to find tho tenant food for the day. This custom of jowdri prevails 
generally in Kangra, Hamirpur, and part of Dera: it is less defined 
towards the plains and in Tahsil Nurpur; there, particularly in 
talukas Indaura and Khairan, the proprietors work their tenants 
in a rougher and looser fashion, getting what work they want 
out of them, but following no fixed rule. When a landholder 
goes on a visit, or entertains a marriage party, the tenant carries 
his bundle or comes to work in the house, getting food while so 


Se r v i ce s 
rendered by 
tenants t o 
landowners, 
hyall, § 52. 


employed. This, though generally done, is not always or strictly 
enforced. A landholder only expects service of these kinds from 
a regular tenant, that is, from a family which holds a whole farm 
of him: between whom and himself there is a permanent connection. 


(W) It is calculated in making account of working expenses that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, &c. The owner of the plant, 
whether he bo the proprietor or tenant, oharges for wear and tsar of the press and 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kaoha,»era of gur per day. 
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CHAP. TI 10 outsidei', who comes from another village to cultivate certain 
I1I ’ C ‘ fields for a season, or the man who holds a stray field only, would 

Land not be expected to do any service. It is a general custom in 

Revenue. Hamlrpiir) Bajgiri, an fi parts of Palam for the tenant to present 
Services this landlord, on sairi day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or 
tenautf to a bunch of plantains. If the tenant is also an artizan, he presents 
landowners. g ome article of his manufacture, such as a pair of shoes, a bottle 
of oil, the legs of a bedstead, &c. 


Customary 
time for 
evicting a 
tenant. 


Prevailing 
understand* 
ing with re¬ 
gard to right 
of proprietor 
to evict, 
X-yall, § 54. 


With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, the 
general custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a man to cultivate 
the autumn crop, he must let him hold on for the spring crop 
also; whereas, if he puts him in before the spring crop, he may 
evict after it is harvested. The explanation of this is, that the 
autumn crop puts the farmer to greater expense and trouble, and 
it is therefore thought that he should be allowed to work out in a 
second harvest the benefit of the labour and manure put in for 
the first. But in some exceptional places the spring harvest is 
the most important, and there in consequence the rule is re- 
versed. (1?) Mr. Lyall wrote : — 

“ The only clasa which are felt; by tbe parties to hold from year 
to year, or for one harvest only, are the phuk-pholils and others 
who farm with landlord’s ploughs, and the opra opdhus and others 
•who come from other villages. Between the basikfi opdhus (who have 
been induced to settle down on the land, and build themselves a 
basi or homestead on or near it for the purpose), aud their landlords, 
the feeling or understanding is different. There is no deed or express 
verbal agreement, but the implied contract is that the tenant shall 
hold so long as he farms well and pays his rent; or in other words, 
td qusur , that is till commission of fault against his tenure. (ls) Between 
tho landlord and the other village opdhus who do not reside on the land, 
and lived in the village before they got it, who perhaps practice 
another trade besides farming, the feeling is rather that the tenant holds 
not td qusur, and not from year to year only, but for an indefinite time 
Until it is to the advantage and convenience of the proprietor to dispose 
otherwise of the land. I have been talking of course of tho fields which 
form a tenant’s regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in 
excess from time to time. 


"This distinction, which I have drawn between the basiled opd.hu or, 
tenant settled down on the land he farms, and the opdhu whose home 
though in the neighbourhood, is not connected with the farm, is one which 
is, I think, generally recognized. It is based on the presumption that 


< 18 ) This general custom is expressed in a popular rhyme— 

" His autumn, his spring harvest: His betrothed, his bride.’ 

(W) “ At several meetings of proprietors and tenant held during Settlements 
the people were asked to explain what they considered a fault or qusur which would 
justify a proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind. They agreed in saying that it 
must be a fault strictly connected with the farm and causing loss to the proprietor, 
such as continued bad farming, stealing from the threshing floor, or failure to pay 
the rent punctually where the rent is a fixed sum. 1 remember myself putting 
to one meeting the case of a tenant whom I supposed to have lost his temper about 
a trifle, and to have given a deal of abuse to his landlord. I asked whether such 
conduct would be a fault justifying eviction and was told at once that it would not, 
though there i3 a particular dislike of abuse in the hills." 
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in the one case to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle down, ha GHAP. 
must have been led to expect some permanence of tenure; in the other 
case the same presumption does not arise. But to say that by custom and Land 
feeling of the country the whole question of right depends on whether the Revenue, 
tenant lives on the land or not, is to say too much, and to draw a more ci ' • II 
distinct line between the two classes than really existed or exists. In point tenanta* *who 
of fact, the degree of length of occupancy also carries great weight. Mr. onltivate with 
Barnes, in the passage already quoted., says: ‘ Sometimes the agent acquires, tlieir ?™ a 
by long possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and becomes a fixture ** i^yaii’ § 54 
upon the soil; and I can say that iu my Indian experience I have not met 1 

with any race in whose minds the idea of right to a thing seems to grow 
up, out of mere enjoyment of it, so quickly as in the minds of the men of 
these hills. Therefore, even where the tenant does not live on the land, if 
ho has held for many years, or if the tenancy has descended to him from 
father or grandfather, it is felt to be a very bard ease if he is evicted 
without somo strong cause.' 

“As to the basihu ojidhus (particularly those who hold of proprietors 
who have a caste or family prejudice against farming themselves), no one 
can talk much with them without seeing that they at least believe them¬ 
selves to have some kind of right of occupancy. In the Palam particularly 
I observed that those of old standing conceive themselves to havo a right 
to hold from the proprietors parallel to the right the latter have to hold 
of the State. The proprietors in former times only held of the State so 
long as they did service and paid rent punctually; so the tenants conceive 
themselves to hold of the proprietors. Just as tho hold of the proprietor 
or crown-tenant, weak at first, became strengthened by long possession 
and descent from father to son into a wdrisi or recognized right of inheri¬ 
tance, so the same incidents havo strengthened the opdhu’s hold on his 
farm. I have heard tenants of this class, speaking in evident good faith, 
define their own interest and that of the proprietors in the land as follows : 

'They are ( malik ) owners of the (eat) first half of tho grain, and of the 
(theka) businoss of paying tho revenue, and we are [malik) owners of the 
(krat ) remaining half, aud of the ( icdsht ) businoss of cultivation. And if 
you question the proprietors, they will admit that a basihu opdhii , even of 
short standing (unless he received the basi or homestead ready-made from 
the proprietor), ought not to be evicted except for grave fault, and that 
it is a great sin [pap) to evict one of old standing whether his progenitor 
got the basi ready-made or not.''' 

A third class of tenant remains, possessing occupancy rights as cias» m. 
defined by the Punjab Tenancy Act. This class is composed of two t 0 c ^ t a a DCy 
main elements—ex-proprietors and reclaimers of waste. There are n 
many ways in which persons formerly proprietors have, while retain¬ 
ing possession, lost their former status, some of which are enumera¬ 
ted by Lyall 

“Perhaps,” he writes, “ the Raja assigned the rents or revenue of Lyall, § 67. 
their lands in rozgar or muaji to some courtier, priest, cr official. Assignees 
of this kind if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the grant for a length of 
time, acquired in all men's eyes a kind of property in the land, and reduced 
the cultivating proprietors to a very subservient position. When the Sikh 
Government resumed a grant of this kind, to break the blow they allowed 
the ex-mudfidr to engage for the revenue and collect the grain rents as 
before. We did the same in many cases when we first took the country ; 
and at Regular Settlement the man who paid the revenue was recorded 
uroprietor. Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue, 
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often agreed with some banker, corn-merchant, or village kdrdar, that for 
a time he should pay the revenue for them, and recoup himself by taking 
from them half the outturn. This was also the form of the only kind of 
mortgage known. When a man, be he kdrdar, creditor, or mortgagee, was 
allowed to remain long in such a position, the origin of his connection with 
the land became forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors some¬ 
times sank into tenants, or were made so by error at first Settlement. 
Public feeling in Ktingra undoubtedly awards a strong right of occupancy 
to all tenants of the ex-proprietor class, no matter in what way they may 
have lost grade.” 


“ As to the reclaimer of waste,” Mr. Lyall continues, “ the waste being 
all State property or no man’s land, it followed that no private person held 
any which he could make over to another for cultivation, and that the 
man who first cleared a field must hold it as a crown-tenant or proprietor, 
not as an opdhii. This was the rule j but in the Sikh times, when the 
ledrddr8 could do much as they liked, a petty kardar or village official 
would sometimes induce a man to break up waste with the idea of becoming 
a proprietor, and then dishonestly get the land entered in the revenue 
paper in his own name; or perhaps it would be understood that the land 
would stand in the kdrddr's name, that he would take grain and pay cash 
to the State ; but in such a case it is certain that there would be another 
understanding between the parties entitling the cultivator to permanent 
occupancy. Without snch an understanding no man would have gone 
to the expense and trouble of breaking up waste in thoso days. If, there¬ 
fore, a man occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land 
when he first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the 
country, he is entitled to a right of occupancy ; the only exception which 
can be imagined would be a case in which the cultivator had been at no 
cost of his own, and supported and supplied with stock by the grantee, 
but snch cases, I think, very rarely occurred in practice j the proprietor 
would have to prove the exception.” 

The tenants who are ex-proprietors are now protected by 
Section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act; and by Section 69 a tenant 
who has brought under cultivation waste land in which he has not a 
right of occupancy is entitled on ejectment to receive compensation 
for disturbance, but the mere reclamation of land from waste does 
not confer a right of occupancy. 


AdhtdUa 
and sdnjhts, 

Lyall, S 68. 


Two peculiar forms of partnership in land are found in the 
District: 

(1) The adhsali is a partnership m between cultivator and 
non-cultivator ; instead of the cultivator paying the sat or lord’s share 
of grain to the non-cultivator who pays the revenue, here both share 
the sat and pay the revenue between them; and there is nothing on 
the surface to show which of the two parties is the proprietor and 
which the mere partner or adhsdli. 


< (2) Sdnjhi implies partnership both in payment of revenue and 
cultivation. Proprietors who had more land than they could manage 

(3°) Taking the sat, is no sure proof of proprietorship, for in most parts of the 
district a muafidar takes from the cultivators, who may or may not be proprietors, the 
same share of the produce which a proprietor would take from a tenant. Again, a 
proprietor pays the sat to his mortgagee, and the latter pays the revenue to the State. 
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often took a friend into such a partnership, dividing the grain and 
payment of revenue "with him half-and-half, or on the number of 
ploughs put in by each. Here, again, there was nothing on the 
surface to distinguish the sdnjhi from the proprietor. 

The adhsdli tenure commonly arose from the free act of a 
person in full possession as proprietor,—some one who could not 
cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or 
who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying the revenue, and 
bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting him to partnership. 
Supposing it can be shown which of the two parties in a holding is 
the original proprietor or ivdris, then present native feeling attaches 
little weight to the claims of the others, i. e., the adhsdli or sdnjhi. 
It presumes that the proprietor admitted him of his own free will 
to the partnership, and can dissolve it when he likes. If, however, 
it could be proved in any case that both parties’ interest in the land 
began at the same or nearly the same time, that, for instance, one 
of them got a lease of fields from the State, and immediately 
associated the other with himself, then the feeling would be in 
favour of making both parties proprietors, or at least of declaring 
the partnership indissoluble, except by mutual consent. Again, when 
the adhsdli cultivates, his rights as a tenant may bo vexy strong, 
though as adhsdli he holds at will. The claims of such a tenant are, 
in practice, considered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded 
so much is proof presumptive that the tenant helped him through 
difficulties which might have cost him his land, or that at least great 
inducements were held out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

The number of sdnjhiddrs and adhsdliddrs is getting less daily. 
The names of many were struck out in the recent Settlement in 
accordance with the terms under which they held, while others have 
been made proprietors or occupancy tenants of part of the land they 
cultivate. The cases of those that remain will be determined on 
tEeir respective merits. 
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Land. 
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and sdnjhi*, 
Lyall, § 58. 


(h). Collection of Land Revenue under Native Rule. 

The Bajas collected the land rent or revenue in various ways. 
In the unirrigated tracts the commonest way was to appraise for 
each harvest the actual produce, and then either to collect the Baja’s 
share in kind, or, more commonly, to convert it into cash at rates 
somewhat above price current. The Baja’s share was a hal f 
on good land; two-fifths, third, or even a fourth, on inferior 
lands. This share was called sat and the other, or cultivator’s 
share, was in some places in a rhyming way called karat. 
The sat was also commonly called the hdkimi hissa or 
ruler’s share, and though Government now takes no share of the 
grain, the name is still used in dealings between present proprietors 
and their tenants. For instance, where a proprietor and tenant 
cultivate a field in common, in dividing the produce a half or third 
will be put aside as the sat or the hdUmi hissa , and the rest (i.e., 
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the Icarat) divided on the number of ploughs furnished by the two 
parties. The rents on crops other than grain, such as sugarcane* 
tobacco, safflower, &c., were usually (not always) collected as in 
other parts of India, not by share of produce, but in cash at rates 
per area of crop fixed for each tract. The patches of land irrigated 
from small streams which are found here and there in the driest 
parts of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes in 
cash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in unir¬ 
rigated tracts; hut in many places, when the average value of the 
collections had been ascertained and little room remained for increase, 
a cash jama or rental was assessed, which continued without change 
for a length of time, in fact until there were strong grounds for 
increasing or diminishing it. These assessments were not mado 
mavzawar as in the plains, but for each family holding or, in other 
words, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole mauza in one 
sum, but for each hamlet or homestead ( grdon, Idrh, or bdsa). The 
fixed rental covered the fields in cultivation only; if a new field was 
added to the holding from the waste, it was assessed, and the rental 
to that extent increased. In talulca Ramgarh there prevailed at one 
time a peculiar kind of fixed assessment. The fields were divided 
into three classes, and assessed in fixed quantities of grain according 
to class; this grain was not actually collected, but was converted 
every year into cash at rates a little above price current. 

In some tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply assessing the holding of each family. In place thereof the 
fields were grouped into arbitrary divisions or allotments, presumed 
to be of about equal rental one with another. This was, no doubt, 
iu the main only an official mode of reckoning, devised to regulate 
the demands for rent and service ; but the system has also had a 
considerable effect in shaping the family holdings, which were to 
some extent forced to fit into the allotments, and not allowed to grow 
or expand naturally. The names and natures of these allotments 
varied in different parts of the country; in Niirpur they were called 
vand, in Rajgiri, Jchun, in Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan, bher. The 
bher in taluka Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan were of an average size 
of about sixty ghumaos. Half a bher was called an adher , a quarter 
a peina. These talukas were at one time an imperial demesne, and 
this measure, the bher, is said to have been invented by Todar Ma i, 
the great finance minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessments 
only. Kach bher was assessed in cash at Rs, 26, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of the grain was taken, but at lighter 
rates than usual. The size of a family holding varied from a whole 
bher or more down to a half or a quarter. The vand which was ip 
use in most tahikas of parganct Nfirpur, was a looser measure than 
the bher. The rents of the land were taken, part in grain by Share 
of actual produce, and part in cash at fixed rates per vand varying 
from three to five rupees. 
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These cash dues, which were called vangat or bangat, always CHAP, 

went into the Raja’s treasury; the grain rents on the other hand —- ' 

were almost always commuted for military service being assigned as Revenue 
rozar either to the actual landholders, or to an outsider. In the 
former case the landholders furnished one man between them for ^ 0 (J BaDg4tal 
military service; in the latter the bangat was paid to the Rajas, half 
by the outsider (the rozgdrwdla) and half by the cultivators. In lieu 
of the grain rents of one vand the Raja got one soldier; or, according 
to another account, in some talulcas , half a vand went to an infantry 
soldier, and one-and-a-half to a mounted man. The grain rents of 
a great many vands in hi dr pur were assigned to Brahman families 
in dharmarth , i.e., for the cause of religion. The khun of talulca 
Rajgrri was the same thing as the vand in Nurpur, but the rozgdrwdla 
or assignee in Rajgiri got the whole rents of the khun not merely 
the grain rents, as in the case of the vand. In other unirrigated 
tracts, when the fields were not assorted into vand or khun, a part of 
the rents or grain rents were assigned in lieu of military service. 

.For instance, in Mangarh and other ports of Goler each family of 
Rajput, Rathi, or Thakar landholders held about eight ghimdos of 
land rent free, in lieu of which they had to furnish one man in times 
of peace and two in times of war to attend the Raja. 

In Kotins Kodh and Sowar, of talulca Bangahal, a system 
prevailed very similar to the Kulu jeolabandi or division of the fields 
into holdings known as jeolds ; but the name of vand was generally 
used instead of jeola and the vand does not exactly resemble the Kulu 
jeola in its constitution.' 11 The grdon or villages which make up 
the JcotMs are scattered here and there at long distances on the 
precipitous sides of the mountains. The houses of the village all 
stand together, and wherever they are at not too great a distance, 
the ground is not too steep, and other circumstances are favourable, 
a part of the slope of the hill is brought into cultivation. These 
patches of cultivation, which are made up of numerous little roughly 
terraced compartments, are called sir. Each household in the village 
has its vand and each vand is supposed to have an equal share in 
each sir ; and to ensure equality, the share is not taken in the shape 
of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in every 
corner of it ,* when a sir, as was often the case, was injured by a 
landslip, a rush of water or small avalanche of snow, it was the 
custom to re-divide by phoglii, i.e., lot (cast with marked goats’ 
droppings). 

These vands were not, as might be presumed, ancestral shares 
like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly held. 

The people of a village are not of one stock, and have come to the 


0) We have probably in the vand of Bangahal the primitive type of the Kulu 
j&ola, the tenure was at one time alike in both countries, and popular in origin ; but 
in this poor and remote tract it escaped the modifications at the hands of the 
yrhicb it underwent in Kdlu. 
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village at different times. Under the Rajas these vands were held 
almost rent free, on condition of furnishing one man per vand for 
military set vice, and are therefore often spoken of by the people as 
their bdrto. The only item paid was a small tribute of grain, which 
went to provision the local forts. There were several reasons for 
this light assessment. In the first place Bangahal was not a 
hereditary possession of the Kiihi Rajas; if the people had become 
disaffected, the province might easily have been seized by either the 
Mandi or the Katoch Rajas; secondly, the lands were poor, and the 
villages were always liable to be harried by raids from Mandi, between 
which State and Kulu there was almost perpetual Avar; thirdly, 
besides military service, the people were constantly impressed to 
carry loads, as the only way to get from Kulu to Kangra, without 
passing through Mandi, Avas by the Sarrf Pass into Kodh Sowar. 
This round-about and difficult route Avas, in fact, a highway in those 
days. The vands Avere not divided among sons ; the elder sons went 
out into the world, lived for a time by serving the Raja, and, in the 
end, were generally provided for by him by grants of other vands, 
Avhich had escheated to the CroAvn in default of male heirs or 
otherwise, or by being alloAved a share in some new settlement in 
the waste. The youngest son stayed at home to succeed his father. 
In the time of tho Charnba Rajas the Gaddis, Avho held land high up 
on the sides of the suorvy range, where the crops Avere of little value, 
paid in a fashion more like a tax per head than a true land rent. 
Something of everything Avas taken, some small sums of cash, 
and some measures of grain, a rope, a blanket, somo honey, Avild 
herbs, &c. 

In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures of forms of holding 
prevailed. For instance in tahika Palam and parts of Rajgiii in the 
east of the Kangra Valley the fields were grouped into hal or ploughs. 
A collection of fields, for tho most part in a ring fence, was rated 
as one hal, or sometime as two hal, or half-a-/ta/. The whole plot, 
or proportionate share of it, formed the holding of one family or 
individual. Often one family or household owned many hals or 
shares of hals in different places and in two or more mauzds. Again, 
in taluJcas Santa and Rihlii, in the Avest of the same valley, the fields 
Avere divided into plots, rated as one or more ghumdo. A hal ought 
to be that amount of land which can be farmed with one plough, 
and a ghumdo is a regular measure like an acre; but in point of fact, 
in this valley there was little or no correspondence, either in size 
or value, between one hal and another, or one ghumdo and the next. 
In the irrigated parts of talulca Bangahal the plots were called Mr 
and rated at so many dharun. A dharun is a measure of seed 
converted into a land-measure according to the amount of seed 
required to sow a plot. 

Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in hal, 
ghumdo, or dharun, had its own separate name and separate rental 
or assessment,—was, in fact, in some degree a little mahdl of itself. 
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Tlie assessment was in fixed measxu’es of grain (J) plus some small 
items of cash, and was known as the purdna mul, or old valuation. — 

It has existed time out of mind without change, though temporary Revenue 

remissions were often given in bad seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Haldiin, or irrigated holdings and 
valley of Goler, the rice lands are divided into plots of from five rnodcs of c °i- 
to ten ghumdo called kola. Each kola was a mahdl of itself, with revenue in* 
a separate name, and held on shares by men of different families > rrigatod 
who were unconnected with regard to their holdings of utar or r gya'ii, § 82 . 
unirrigated land. The Rajas assigned some share in these holds to 
all holders of unirrigated land who asked for it, without much or 
any regard to inaum boundaries. There were two classes of holds; 

1st, mddi, to which there were hereditary claimants, or, in the 
language of the country, a wdris or ddvieddr ; 2nd, wdfir, to 
which there were no such claimants. 


These last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown 
property, and were leased from year to year. The mudi holds 
generally had a fixed cash assessment, the wdfir holds paid half 
produce into the Raja’s granaries. None of these holds, a few of 
the largest excepted, have been partitioned as yet. All the share¬ 
holders provide ploughs according to their shares or their ability. 

All the labour is done in common; and when the harvest is got in, 
after putting aside from the gross outturn enough to meet the 
Government revenue and other expenses, the balance is divided 
upon the ploughs. Often four shareholders combine to furnish 
one plough. Each ho!a has an officer called the ndmedar, who 
manages the cultivation and collects the men and ploughs; and 
another called the handier, whose duty it is to let on the water : 
this last office is held in turn, but the first is generally hereditary. 

The ndmeddr gets as a perquisite the head and leg of the goat 
sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 

In talnhas Indaura and Khairan of Tahsil Nurpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment 
existed, and the revenue was collected by share of the actual 
produce of each harvest. 

Everywhere, in irrigated and unirrigated tracts the regular Extra cesses, 
land rents were increased by the addition of numerous extra cesses, 
some of which went to officials, but most into the Raja’s treasury. 

They differed in number and amount in each taluha, but were 
generally in the form of percentages in cash or grain. Some of 
the commonest wore iho jtnsdl,'or army tax ; the paundah or war 
tax; aurui or a tax to cover the cost of writing aii.ru, i.e., receipts 

(l) They were not measures of wcdghtbnt measures of capacity, and ran as follows: 

2 chahdo—1 path ; 2 poth~1 thimhi ; 8 thimbi=l dharun, ; 6 dhariln—d topa. In some 
places fifty thimhi went, to t In. topa. In rice measure 1 eh aha o is eqnal to 2 haeha sere, 
and in paddy measure to Icacha ser. In Bangahnl the assessment bore a proportion 
to the quantity of seed supposed to be required ; for example, say that a Mr, or plot of 
an area of two dharun paid a rent of eight or ten dharun of rice ; then its assessment was 
said to be chaugandi or panehgandi, that is four or five times the sum of the seed corn. 
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CHAP- for. the revenue; weigh-man’s cess, or money-tester’s cess; 

—L ' watchman’s cess; hdnungos or mohdsiVs cess,—a cess to cover the 

Revenue cos ^ conveying the Government grain collections to the State 
granary. Bddha or bodh (meaning extra) and lag are names by 
Extra oessei!. which some of these extra cesses were known in many parts of 
the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mudfiddrs 
and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 

Description of In addition to the above-described regular rents and extra 
or* ^misceiia- cesses on kind, o number of miscellaneous items were collected in 
neoua revenue the villages, all of which went by the general name of bwtmaziri. 
collected rl y There seems to have been a separate staff for the collection of 
these dues under the Rajas. The Sikhs generally farmed the 
banwaziri of a whole pargana or of several talukas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, was also the hdrddr who had the 
collection of the regular land revenue. Many items of the banwaziri 
had no direct connection with the land, and consisted of taxes paid 
by shop-keepers or artizans; but these classes lived on the Raja’s 
land, got timber and fire-wood from his forests, and grazed their 
cows and goats on his waste. In theory his right to demand taxes 
from them rvas based more upon his position as landlord than as 
head of the State. The number and amounts of the items of the 
banwaziri differed greatly in different taluhas. As an example, we 
may take a list of them for one, viz., Changer Baliyar:— 


Land 

Revenue. 


Article or profession assessed. 


Amount of charge. 


Remarks, 


Gaddi shepherd’s flock 

Gujar kevdsman’3 buffaloes 
Landholder’s buffalo, cow 


Rs. 2 per 100 head of sheep 
or goats. 

Re. 1 0 0 large buffalo ... 
„ 0 8 0 small do. 

„ 0 4 0 


Julaha or weaver ... ... 

1) 

0 

32 

0 

per loom 

Nai or barber . 

) ) 

0 

12 

0 

per house 

Dhobi or washerman 


0 

12 

0 

do. 

Kumhir or potter 


0 

12 

0 

do. 

Lobar or blacksmith 


0 

12 

0 

do. 

Tarkhan or carpenter ... 


0 

12 

0 

do. 

Darzi or tailor 

) | 

0 

12 

0 

do. 

Chamir or tanner 


1 

0 

0 

or one hide 

Karaunk or village watchman ... 

7 1 

1 

0 

0 


Barhai or sawyer 


0 

2 

0 

per house. 

Lahriana or tax on garden land 

Jt 

1 

0 

0 

do. 

Tell or oil-man ... 


0 

4 

c 

per press. 

Water-mills on a river 

3” 

in aim 

ig of flour 

Do. on a hill torrent ... 



d 

itto 


ou anirrigation canal 


A woollen chnga and a lie-goat 
was also taken from each 
shepherd. 

! Oxen and cows paid no graz¬ 
ing tax, apparently on re¬ 
ligious grounds (gaikipun). 
In most talukas these dues 
were paid in ghi, 

r 

i 

| In some talukas these dues 
I were collected not in oash, 

! but in bind, that is, each 
I man paid some article of 
I his own manufacture. 


f These are the rates for water¬ 
mills owued and worked by 
Jhfwara or Kah&rs, who 
were professional miller s ; 
-( those owned by landlrold- 
i ers who used to grind corn 
I for their own consumption 
I were also taxed, but at 
L lighter rates. 
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The above list is taken from a report made out by an old 
official of the taluka, 'but it is probably not exhaustive, for in 
reports for other talukas many other items are entered such as— 

Ks. a. p, jj 8 a p 

Yabii or pnny ... 0 8 0 per bead. SunAr or goldsmith ... o’ 3 0 per house 

Shop-keeper ... I 0 0 to 0-2-0 per shop, Barhaf or drummer ... 1 0 0 do. 

Lilari or dyer ... 0 3 0 per house. Dumtia or basket-maker 0 3 0 do 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue 


Description of 
the banwaziri 
or misoella-' 


Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling foTmTriy 0 
spirits or keeping a gambling-house, were granted for talukas or ejected, 
single villages, and the contract money formed items of the 
banwazm revenue; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of 
certain forest trees was leased from year to year. Even fruit trees 
in cultivated lands were not exempt; for example, the fruit of 
certain valuable harli trees so situated was always sold to the 
highest bidder, and mango trees were taxed in some talukas, the 
tax going by the name of anbdkari. The Rajas claimed a share, 
of the honey from the owners of bee-hives, the best part of the 
timber of a tree felled or blown down in a man’s field, any large 
fi'sh caught in his weir or fish-trap, or the best hawk caught in the 
nets spread in the forests. On the day of the Sairi festival (1st 
Baisakh), which answers to our New Year’s Day, the whole 
community of each village offered nazars to the Raja, the landholders 
sending baskets of fruit or vegetables, the shop-keepers articles 
of their stores, and the artizans articles of their manufacture. 

The hakim, or headman of the village, went with a following, 
and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his own. Ho 
also made presents to the vmir and kanungo, and received presents 
himself from his constituents. 

Under Ran jit Singh’s rule, first Desa Singh Majlthia,. and Sikh mw 
after him his son Lehna Singh, held charge in the capacity of ,liHtrfltion * 
ndzim or governor of the hill territory between the rivers Ravi BarneB ’ 5 324- 
and Sutlej. Neither of these, however, resided permanently in 
the District, but carried on the administration through agents 
(kdrddrs) appointed in the -pargana towns. Once a year the ndzim 
or a superior agent appointed by him for the purpose, made a 
tour of the District, taking the accounts and hearing and redressing 
complaints. The ndzim was not only entrusted with the entire 
receipts from his territory, but he was likewise responsible for all 
disbursements; the fiscal, military and miscellaneous charges were 
all paid by his authority out of the gross income. There was no 
stated time for rendering these accounts to the State,—sometimes 
two and three years would be allowed to elapse before he was 
called upon to give an explanation of his stewardship. But he was 
obliged to be always prepared to give up his papers and to pay 
the balance whenever the Government might demand an adjust¬ 
ment. Sardar Lehna Singh enjoys a good reputation in the hills • 
he was a mild and lenient governor; his periodical visits were not 
made the pretence for oppressing and plundering the people; he 
maintained a friendly and generous intercourse with the deposed 
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III A C chiefs, and. contributed by bis conciliatory manners to alleviate 

— ' their fallen position. At the same time he is held in favourable 
Revenue ^collection by the peasantry; his assessments were moderate for 
enue ' a native system, and although he did not possess that force of 
nitration""" character to keep his agents under proper control, yet he never 
Barnes, § su. himself oppressed, nor willingly countenanced oppression in 
others. 

Barnes, Over every pargana or ancient division of the country was 

§§ 28—33i. appointed a kdrddr who derived his appointment from the ndzim. 

There was no fixed scale of salary for the remuneration of these 
officers. Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several 
jurisdictions, guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenue to the 
ndzim, and taking their chance of remuneration in the profits 
and opportunities for extortion which their position conferred 
upon them. In such a case, the kdrddr held himself responsible 
for all the collections and disbursements; he was bound to realize 
all the revenue, to discharge the cost of all establishments, 
and to pay the surplus balance at the end of the year into 
the Governor’s treasury; tko people were literally made over for a 
given period to his mercy, and his rapacity was limited only by his 
discretion. This system, however, was not generally followed. It 
prevailed chiefly in pargana Harlpur, where the vigorous, not to say 
contumacious, character of the people served as a restraint upon the 
license of the kdrddr. In most cases the kdrddr received a personal 
salary of 700 rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State. He 
was allowed also a small establishment, who were paid in the same 
way from the public funds. To each kdrddr there was usually 
attached a writer or assistant and twenty or thirty sepoys. The 
kdrddr was not generally a long incumbent. Instances have occurred, 
as that of Boghit Shah at Kangra, where the kdrddr has held his 
position for fifteen or twenty years ; but he was a personal favourite 
with Lehna Singh, and owed this protracted tenure to his support. 
As a rule a kdrddr seldom stayed more than three years. He 
obtained his office probably by the payment of a large propitiatory 
bribe, and the same agency by winch he had succeeded in ousting 
his predecessor was opened to others to be directed against himself ; 
occasionally also the people would repair in formidable bodies to 
Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxious kdrddr ; so that, 
partly from the venality of the Government, and partly from the 
effect of their own vices, they seldom held their office long. The 
kdrddr was a judicial as well as fiscal officer, and was responsible 
for the peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as for the 
realization of the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties were the 
most important. Corrupt judgments or an inefficient police were evils 
which might be overlooked, even supposing they excited attention; 
but a kdrddr in default was an offender almost beyond the hope of 
pardon. His chief business, therefore, was to collect revenue, and 
his daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation 
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of tlie land, to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace, 
if possible, the deserter. His energies were entirely directed towards 
extending the agricultural resources of the District, and the problem 
of his life was to maintain cultivation at the highest possible level 
and at the same time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of 
depression. 

Under native government in the highly irrigated valleys of this 
District the Government dues have from time immemorial been levied 
in kind. The produce is certain and regular, being independent of 
the caprice of the seasons. In the Kangra Valley the proportion of 
grain received by the State had been found through a series of years 
to vary so little that a fixed measure of produce both for the autumn 
and spring harvests was imposed upon every field, and gradually 
became a permanent assessment. This practice had been in vogue 
for ages before the Sikh conquest, and was probably devised by one 
of the earlier Hindu princes : its antiquity is so remote that the 
people are ignorant of the author. For every field in the valley 
there is a fixed amount of produce payable to G-overnment; and so 
carefully and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient are 
the landmarks that constitute each field, that this elaborate 
assessment has lasted without a single instance of failure up to the 
present day, being still, even under the cash assessments of the 
British Settlement, the standard of distribution of the revenue 
burden among individual cultivators. The Sikhs found this system 
in force on their conquest of the country, and they did not subvert 
it. In every village of the valley there was a kotM or granary, 
where the produco was carried and stored,- and as the chief staple 
of the valley is a fine description of rice which, Peshawar excepted, 
is grown in no other locality of the Punjab, the Government had 
no difficulty in disposing of the grain. Regularly every year the 
merchants would come up from the plains below and carry off the 
rice. So profitable was the trade, that the kdrddrs themselves not 
unfrequently speculated on their own account, and exported the 
rice of the valley, bringing back, on their return, the rock salt of 
the Bind Dadan Khan mines. 

The system above described was confined entirely to the Kangra 
Valley. The valley of Harfpur, which also possesses the means of 
abundant irrigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took 
their rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum in 
money to the Government kdrdar. In other talukas, such as Indaura 
and Kbairan, the resident chatulJms secured the lease in their own 
names ; they too levied their dues in kind, paying a money assess¬ 
ment to the State. In the upland parts of the District, destitute of 
artificial aid and dependent for their crops upon the periodical rains, 
the assessment was always in money. The kdrdar was too well 
aware of the vicissitudes of the seasons to place bis faith on the 
actual results of cultivation. Every village, therefore, was assessed 
at a fixed money demand, called the aym, which under ordinary 
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circumstances was maintained unaltered for many years, until, indeed, 
the reclamation of new land, or the deterioration of the village 
resources, had made the burden unequal. It was obtained by estimat¬ 
ing the value at prevailing rates of the gross yield of a village in a 
favourable year, and assuming half the amount as the Government 
demand. 

In excess of the revenue, the Icdrddr levied an anna in the rupee 
as kharach, or contingencies. This was not repaid to the village 
officials but appropriated partly to his own expenses and partly to 
Government. The representative of the village either engaged for 
the farm of his village, and obtained in this wise a precarious profit, 
or else he was authorized to levy a certain percentage on the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The collections under the Sikh system were always 
in advance of the harvest. The spring demand commenced in 
Naur died, which usually falls about the end of March. The autumn 
revenue was realized in September, and frequently remitted to the 
Nazim by the Baser a festival, or end of October. The money was 
advanced, on the security of the coming crop, by capitalists who could 
dictate their own terms; and thus the people were deprived of the 
legitimate fruits of their industry. Remissions were occasionally 
given under the authority of Lehna Singh. During the later days 
of the Sikhs these remissions frequently recurred, and were an absolute 
surrender of the revenue, and not merely suspensions to be subse¬ 
quently realized. 

Such was the outline of the Sikh system of revenue as followed 
in the hills. As a goneral rule, the demand was calculated at the rate 
of half the gross produce, and this proportion was frequently exceeded 
by the imposition of other cesses, and the burdens of the people were 
as heavy as they could bear. A Native Collector, however, knowing 
that indiscriminate severity is sure to entail eventual loss, is too 
discreet to ruin his tenants. Short of this he will proceed to any 
length and Avill take all he can without endangering the security of 
the future. His policy is to leave nothing but a bare subsistence to 
the cultivator of the soil, and with this principle as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded. By gradual experience the cap¬ 
abilities of every village were ascertained, and the demand became 
stationary at the highest sum that could be paid without causing 
positive deterioration. Instances of exemption were rare, as in the 
hills, personal interest had little opportunity to counterbalance the 
cupidity of the Icdrddr, inhabited by a race possessing no sympathy 
with the Sikhs. The burden, as a rule, was borne by all alike, heavy 
indeed according to just and liberal principles, but still impartially 
distributed. 


(c .)—British Settlement. 

The following history of the Land Revenue Settlement under the 
British Government down to the beginning of the last settlement is 
taken from Mr. Anderson’s Settlement Report, §§ 13—18;— 
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On annexation in 1846, a summary settlement for three years was CHAP- 

made by Mr, John. Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jullundur Doab, and HL p - 

Lieutenant L ake, Assistant Commissioner. This was based entirely on the Land 
Sikh rent roll, with a reduction of 10 per cent., and the abolition of all Revenue, 
cesses except the lambnrddrs’ and patwaris’ fees amounting to 7 A percent., 
and a road cess of 1 per cent. In Kdngra, where the revenue had been getyement^ 
paid in kind, it was converted into cash at favourable rates. 

Mr. Barnes found that in spite of the reduction allowed, the demand Roguiar 
fixed on irrigated land was still too high, even after extension of cultiva- settlement, 
tion and immunity from many vexatious imposts. In his regular settlement, 
he gave no reduction or only a nominal reduction in the irrigated part of 
the district, but he imposed no increase. Ho remarked that since the cession 
of the district the prices of grain had been remarkably high, but that the 
market was liable to great vicissitudes, and as the assessment was certainly 
not low he resolved to maintain the totals, but he adjusted and equalized 
the details, On the unirrigated tracts a reduction, of 12 per cent, was 
necessary in order to put the revenue on a sound basis to enable the people 
to meet without difficulty the fluctuations inseparable from the cultivation 
of the soil and to pay punctually and regularly the Government demand. 

In Nurpar he allowed 15 per cent., as the summary assessment there was 
higher than elsewhere. The total decrease upon the whole revenue of the 
district was about 9 per cent. 1 do not attempt to compare the actual 
figures of Mr. Barnes’ settlement with the present assessment ; it has 
always been doubtful whether mudfis were included or not, and ns some 
of these were large the comparison would be deceptive. Moreover, the 
limits of the district have changed and the tahsils have been re-arranged 
since 1850. 

The settlement was announced for twenty years, but was subsequently Period of 
extended to thirty, to expire in 1879. Mr. Barnes considered it necessary Bet * 

to explain why he took engagements for so long as twenty years. He 
did not anticipate any extensive reclamation of waste land, which would 
render a shorter period advisable, and even where there was scope for 
improvements as in Nurpur, Dora and Hamirpur, there was not sufficient 
culturable waste materially to derange the village assessments or to 
render a revision necessary before the expiration of the twenty years. 

All culturable spots had been already reclaimed, and nothing was left 
but the precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with forest and 
brushwood, which must first be cleared before the plough could be 
introduced; and, at the prices of grain then prevailing, no one would 
undertake to reclaim such lands. The people .were anxious for a twenty 
years’ lease, and even while Mr. Barnes wrote the assurance of such leases 
had stimulated agricultural enterprise ; lands were better cultivated and 
made to grow two crop^ in place of one ; new watercuts were made and 
crops of a superior quality grown. He anticipated that the additional 
revenue Government might derive from a shorter period would be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Barnes made no attempt to apply a system of classified rates Mod« of 

r.or to ascertain the gross produce and to evolve from it the money 
proportion due as Government revenue. He did not classify soils and tiement. 
prepare different rates to'suit them ; bub he fixed a general taluki rate 
for irrigated and uuirrigated land, and the assessment of the villages 
in a talnka were made to revolve as closely as possible round the result 
of these rates as a common centre. He had before him the old Sikh 
jama and the jama of the summary settlement, and the former collections 
modified by the change of circumstances formed the basis of his assess¬ 
ment. Mr, Lyall wrote that it was in all but a few villages nothing 
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move than the old native assessment very slightly modified, and he 
considered it on the whole more equal in its incidence than any assessment 
which could be now-a-days made ; tho surface of the country is so 
broken, tho difference in productiveness of adjoining lands so immense, 
that it would never be possible to assess a mauza in the lump ; but Mr. 
assessme^tm Barnes had before him the old jamabandi papers showing separately the 
regular set- demands and collections for each holding or plot, and the demand for 
Moment. tlio whole mauza was merely the sum total of the demands of the holdings. 

When ho gave a reduction, each holding got its ratable share except in 
special cases where the reduction was divided unequally by a rough 
process of arbitration. Thus, as Mr. Lyall pointed out, the old family 
holding and field assessment still lived little changed, though disguised, 
by Mr. Barnes’ assessments. 


Working of As to the heavy or light nature of the settlement, there has already 
sattlement' ar ^ een a g enera l impression that it was a very light assessment ; but Mr. 

Lyall’s idea was that it- could not be called light, and that, compared 
with that of many other districts in the Punjab in 1870, it was heavy'. 
He believed it a complete fallacy to - suppose that Mr. Barnes could have 
safely demanded a higher revenue than he did ; the assessment would 
have broken down in very many places had not the strain been relieved 
by the rise of prices that begun three years after settlement and has 
been maintained ever since. He pointed out that though the rise in 
prices had enabled tho people to pay their revenue easily, still the land 
was so sub-divided that any increased profit from the greater value of 
the produce was at once absorbed, and that it would be hardly possible for 
Government at the next settlement to suddenly recover any considerable 
share of the value of the increase ; and he even went so far as to express a 
doubt as to the policy of doing away with the old fixed grain assessment. 

But whether the assessment was heavy or light it worked very well 
up to the revised settlement in 186(1-69, and also since that time. Indeed, 
so far as remissions anti suspensions of revenue are concerned, the history 
of this district prior to the recent settlement was almost a blank. The 
revenue has been paid without difficulty ; occasionally small remissions 
have been required in consequence of damage by hail, but even these 
were insignificant. 

Mr. Lyall suggested that on the expiration of the term of settlement 
it would probably be sufficient to pick out for re-assessment tho villages 
in which the cultivated area was known to have largely increased or to 
which new income has accrued, such as the profit of slate quarries, &c.; 
such would be very few, and on all the rest, if prices continued to rise, 
a uniform increase of say 20 per cent, might be imposed, leaviug an 
objecting village the alternative of claiming a remeasurement and regular 
re-assessment. It is to be remembered that when this suggestion was 
made the local rate which has practically enhanced the Government 
demand by 10 percent, had not been impo-ed. 


Records of '1 hough Mr. Barnes’ assessment worked well it was very soon dis- 
tbc regular covered that his record of rights was incomplete, and it was revised bv 
settlement Mr. Lyall between 1866 and 1809. His opinions wee confined to the 
settlement 6 of n° rr ecti°n au d compilation of the ulu record and did not extend to 
180(3-69. re-assessment, though in some cases as explained in pava. 187 of his 
report, they did include iv re-distribution of the revenue already assessed, 
ike only regular settlement, made by Mr. Lyall was that of the Lamb igraon 
juij'ir as reported by him in para, 201, It was only a confirmation of the 
existing assessment made by Mr. Baaie* in a summary proceeding in 
consequence of the quarrels between the Baja and the landholders ; but a 
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complete record of rights was prepared for this jagir for the first time. 
The Rajais of Siba, Goler aud Nddaun objected to the assessment of their 
jagir a, and it was not until the settlement just completed that these 
three tracts came under regular settlement. 

.The settlement expired in 1879, but no steps appear to have been 
taken towards the new re assessment, unit! in 1885 the persistent com¬ 
plaints of the agriculttr ists of Goler raised the question of a first regular 
settlement of that jagir, and this brought forward the larger question 
of a re-settlement of the whole district. 

After various ..proposals for the new settlement and a good deal 
of discussion (for which see Mr. Anderson’s Report, Sections 18—21) 
it was finally decided (by the Government of India Notifications 24 
and 25 of 26th January 1888) that a general re-assessment of 
the land revenue of the Kangra District should be undertaken 
and that records of rights should be prepared for the estates in 
the Goler, Sfba and Nadaun jdgirs. In these jdgrrs, where no 
settlement had as yet been made, the operations were of the nature 
of a first regular settlement; in the rest of the District they were 
confined to a revision of the assessment based on a careful writing- 
up to date of the village papers with a consolidation of survoy 
numbers : re-measurements were only undertaken when absolutely 
necessary for-assessment purposes. 

Mr. O’Brien was Deputy Commissioner, and in addition to his 
other duties he took charge of and carried through the settlement. 
The re-assessments were sanctioned on various dates during the 
years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. A simultaneous re-assessment 
was carried on in Kulu, Mr. Di-ack, Assistant Commissioner, 
acting under the control of Mr. O’Brien. The settlement resulted 
in an increase of Rs. 80,000 in Kangra Proper, and of Its. 20,000 
in Kulu, the actual total increase of Khalsa Revenue for both 
being Rs. 1,02,805 or 17 per cent, on the former demand. Mr. 
O’Brien died in the early part of 1894, and the concluding oper¬ 
ations of the settlement were carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, 
c. i. e. The three unassessed jdgivs were at the same time carefully 
assessed, and maps and records of rights prepared. 

The result of the second revised settlement of 1897 was as 
follows: — 


Tahsil, 

Old 

demand. 

New Revenue including 
. Nazrana and Commutation. 

Incidence 
per acre of 
cultivation. 

Assigned. 

Khdlsa. 

Total. 

Kitngra 

Nurpur 

Dera ... 

Harm'rpur 

Palarapar . 

Total ... 

1,00,267 

1,23,741 

1,18,613 

1,46,881 

1,45,322 

22,993 

16,932 

44,440 

50,152 

43,769 

1,51,135 

1.19,381 

1,32,102 

1,11,730 

1,29,447 

1,74,128 

1,36,293 

1,76,542 

1,61,882 

1,73,261 

2-10.11 

1- 4-2 
1-11.1 
1-1-2 

2- 2-9 

6,80,823 

1,78,266 

6,43,795 

8,22,061 

1-9-11 
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III. C. 
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■ Close of set¬ 
tlement and 
proposals for 
r e-n ase s s- 
ment. 


Second re¬ 
vised settle¬ 
ment. 
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The cesses before the assessment amounted to about Rs. 19-8-8 
per cent, of the land revenue; the patwdr cess, which was divided 
among the pahodrxa, the kaithx and the hotwdls, varied from 
village to village. 

The cesses now levied are as under :— 


Local rate ... 
Patwdr cess ... 
Lumbarddri ... 

Total 


Ks. a. p. 

... 10 6 8 per cent, on the revenue 

... 5 3 4 ditto ditto. 

... 5 0 0 ditto ditto. 


... 20 10 0 


These are not “village cesses ” as defined in.the Land Revenue 
Act, but they have been shown in the records as if they were. 
There is no rnalba in this District. Any expenditure incurred by 
the lambarddrs, on account of the community, e (/., uniform for 
chauMddrs, repairs of boundary pillars, is met from the income 
derived from common property such as from water-mills, grass in 
closed forests, share of sale-proceeds of trees, new cultivation or 
from rent of common cultivated land. Should there be no such 
common income, the expenditure is bachhed pver the village in 
the usual way. The dues to be paid to the rdhhas or forest 
watchman are not entered as cesses, but the rdhha is classed as a 
village servant along with the blacksmith, the carpenter and the 
kohli, whose remuneration is entered in the Wdjib-ul-Arz. 

(d.) — Jdgirs. 

In a letter, dated 18th November 1851, Mr. Barnes reported 
that “ he had left all the political jdgirddrs to collect according 
to native fashion and ancient custom ; ” the ryots also to do beg dr 
for their chiefs. If complaints were made to him of exaction, he 
referred them to the Rajas, who always settled them. He strongly 
opposed the introduction of our revenue system, which had been 
in contemplation. The Board of Revenue intimated approval in 
their Secretary’s letter No. 359, dated 6th April 1852. At the 
Raja’s request, however, Mr. Barnes deputed a Jcdnungo to prepare 
a Mmvat or rent-roll for several of the villages in the Lambagraon 
jdgir ; no new assessment was made, but the old demand in each 
holding was ascertained, and slightly modified where it appeared 
unreasonable. 


Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the Raja some provision 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as the 
Katoch of Kliira, of Drug, Behlana, of Sagur, of Lahat. These 
families had held in past times the whole or part of the mamas in 
which they now reside as basi jdgvrs from the Rajas, their kinsmen, 
but had lost all when the Sikhs annexed the country. At Mr. Bamea’ 
intercession, and in gratitude to the leading men of these families 
who had assisted him in getting the title of Raja from our Govern¬ 
ment, Partab Chand granted some of them small jagirs, and to 
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others he gave a cash lease of the collection of the villages in which 
they resided. The amount of the lease was nearly equal to the value 
of the collections (which were then levied by ehahota, i.e., a fixed 
amount in grain and cash on each plot or holding), but the privilege 
was, and is, nevertheless, much valued. 

Partiib Chand was careless and prodigal, and from time to time 
after the regular settlement complaints of exaction were made 
against his agents. These led to settlement records being prepared 
for two mamas under orders of the Deputy Commissioner, and, as 
the Raja never exercised any judicial powers, all suits between land¬ 
holders were heard in the District Court. The Raja was never made 
a party either to a suit or in the preparation of the record of rights 
of a village, and any rights he may have had beyond those of a mere 
assignee of the revenue wei'e ignored. At the same time he continued 
to assert all the rights which have been described above as belonging 
by custom to a Raja in these hills though he did not dare to enforce 
them except here and there in a modified way, apprehending that 
the communities would win if the dispute came into our Courts. 
The communities had the same idea, but, out of respect for the Raja 
and old custom, were unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, 
as he took no more than the customary demand on each holding, 
and respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to preserve parts of the forests, to make a few 
grants out of the larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produce 
of new alluvial lands in the river bed, to collect fees from shepherds 
and herdsmen and from village artizans, (1> and to cut a tree or two 
in their .fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In short, 
a very loose and vague constitution existed marking a period of 
transition in which the Raja, though far fallen from his original 
estate, and rapidly approaching the level of a mere jdgmldr, still 
I'etained some vestiges of his former sovereignty. 


CHAP. 

like. 

Land 

Revenue- 


Settlement of 
tbe L&tnbi- 
graou jdgir. 


Raja Partab Chand died shortly before settlement was com¬ 
menced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate was under 
the Court of Wards, and Mr. Lyall was directed by Government to 
make a settlement which should disturb existing arrangements as 
little as possible. Bad feeling existed between the rani or queen- 
mother and the subordinate jdgirddrs (her brothers-in-law and 
husband’s other widows); also between her and the leading Katoeh 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceed¬ 
ings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their leases and 
resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. The rdni and 
some of the subordinate jdgirddrs also had long-standing quaiuels 


(0 Jn the jdgir sanarl, part of the revenue assigned (Rs. 1,000) is termed banwaziri 
revenue. This term would include these fees, which the R&ja may therefore be said 
to have had full authoritj to demand, particularly as the Board of Revenue had 
approved of his being left to collect according to old custom and native fashion; but 
his authority to levy lunwaziri was from the first questioned by the people of 
several disaffected villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government 
in the jdgir as well as in the rest of the country. They refused to pay, and the Fa;a 
seems to have feared the result of applying totho District authorities, 
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CHAP, with some villages which had been, recalcitrant for some years ; and 
***’ p‘ in the villages held on lease by the Katoch families there were 
Land quarrels between them and the other landholders. All these factions 
Revenue. Were bent on turning the settlement to their own advantage, and 
Settlement of resolved to claim everything and admit nothing. On behalf of the 
grlon young Raj a it was urged that he was proprietor, and the members 
1,1 of the village communities merely tenants ; that he could take his 
rent in grain if he liked, and also demand shares of fruit, timber and 
other produce ; that he could at any time resume the jdgirs of his 
family, and the leases or petty assignments granted to members of 
the clan or others. In reply, the communities asserted that they 
were full proprietors, and the Raja only jagirddr. Again, the 
subordinate jagirddrs and lessees of villages, while supporting the 
Raja’s claims with respect to the ordinary landholders, asserted that 
the Raja’s rights having been permanently transferred to them, they 
were proprietors in his place. 

After enquiry Mr. Lyall declared that the Raja was taluhddr or 
superior proprietor both of waste and arable lands, and the holders 
of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their own holdings, 
and joint-owners of the village waste; that by custom waste could 
not be broken up for cultivation without a grant from the Raja, but 
that the Raja could not make such grants without consent of the 
villagers, except in certain forest lands or nagban, which were 
separately demarcated as his full property ; that the Katoch lessees 
of villages were not superior proprietors in place of the Raja,_but 
mere lessees of certain rights of his. Mr. Lyall refrained from 
giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions of assign¬ 
ments of the revenue, great or small, or of the leases of villages. To 
declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened the 
Raja’s influence; and, moreover, Government, in its Secretary’s letter 
No. 659, dated 25th August 1862, had decided not to interfere 
between these Rajas and holders of subordinate grants in their jdgirs 
except in very special cases. Mr. Lyall, however, records his opinion 
that “ the Raja or his successors should not be allowed to resume 
the afore-mentioned leases of collections and small jdgirs which Raja 
Partab Chand, at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, gave to certain Katoch 
families. Both Mr. Barnes and the Raja, without doubt, intended 
that the arrangements should be of a permanent character.” During 
the last Settlement (1893) the rights of the Raja, his sub-proprietors 
and tenants were more fully ascertained and settled and little cause 
of friction now remains, except between the Raja and his Katoch 
relations and mudfiddrs. The Raja has been held to be superior 
propi’ietor of all land in his jdgir and has been granted a talukddri 
allowance of 15 per cent, on the assigned revenue as a mark of his 
status. A more important right is that of succession in his capacity 
of dla-mdlik to the lands of any adiui-mdlik wb© dies without heirs. 
On the other hand all payments in grain or kind due from the sub¬ 
proprietors have been commuted into cash, and definitely fixed. 
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The Raja has been recorded sole owner of all waste land and forest CHA P. 

growth, subject to the rights of user of the sub-proprietors and _L ‘ 

tenants. The Raja, alone of all the jdgirddrs or village communities _ 

of the Kangra District, owns the forest trees in the waste land, this KeTenue ' 

right having been by inadvertence conferred upon him by Govern- 

ment in the first jdgir settlement. grlon^r. ' 

The income of the Raja according to the present settlement is 
Rs. 89,614, of which Rs. 34,628 are assigned revenue and the 
balance Rs. 4,986 talukdari allowance: this latter includes all dues, 
such as bamvazirt , begdr, &c., formerly levied by the Raja. 

The state of affairs detailed above as having prevailed in the Settlement of 
Lambagraon jdgir at the time of the revised settlement, may be q 1 ® j ami 
taken as having applied more or less to the remaining three large Siba jdgir,. 
jdgirs (1) of Nadaun, Goler and Dada Siba up to the commencement 
of Mr. O’Brien’s settlement or until the year 1890. Summary 
settlement of a kind had indeed been made in Dada Siba in 1881-82, 
but in Nadaun and Goler nothing had been attempted: there was no 
assessment, no record of rights, no maps and no patwdris, and_ the 
relation between the Rajas and the villagers had in all three jdgirs 
become greatly strainod. 

Now a completo settlement has been made and the rights of all 
have been ascertained and recorded, and all village matters, more or 
less, assimilated to those of Government villages. The Rajas have 
beon decided to be superior proprietors of all cultivated land and 
sole proprietors of all waste land, none of which can be broken up 
without their permission : they receive a talvMdri allowance of 17-65 
per cent. (Nadaun), 20 per cent. (Golei’) and 20 per cent. (Dada 
Siba). All revenue is now payable in cash, and all dues are included 
in the talukddn allowances. A few disputes still occur, regarding 
water-mills, royalties on cultivated ground, &c,, but they are not of 
very serious importance. (i) 

Though the Rajas have been held to be owners of the waste, 
Government has retained its ownership of the trees and all forest 
produce, and the jdgirddrs, in so far as they manage the forests, are 
held to be only agents of the Forest Department. 

In Kotlehr, there has never been any opportunity for differ- Kotiohr j'u Si v. 
ences : the jdgir now held by the Raja was at first granted in the 
Hoshiai’pur District and was not transferred to this District until 
the time of the revised settlement (1867). As the villages of the 
jdgir had been regularly settled by Mr. Baines, and the people 

(*) With regard to the three other political jdgirs, Siba, Goler, Nadaun, the 
financial OommiH.siuner, in his No. 3243, dated 24th July 1860, agreed that it was 
not advisable to extend Settlement operations to them. They have all since been 
brought under Settlement. 

(“) Only two estates are now under the Court of Wards, via., those of Mian Dalgit 
Cliand of Lambagriim, and Raja Kuglinath Singh of Goler. That of Goler is heavily 
encumbered. The rule of primogeniture has been applied to Goler under Act IV, of 
1900, by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 653, dated 3rd of July 1901. 
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recorded as full proprietors, the Raja is only the assignee of the 
land revenue, and has no proprietary rights. 

Besides the jdgirs in Kangra Proper there is the Waziri Rupi 
u jdgir in Kulu and the jdgir Icothis of Kolong, Gumrang and Gondla 
in Lahul which are described in Part II, Chapters III and Y, and 
Part III, Chapters III and Y. 


^Assngnments Jdgirs, mudfis and rent-free grants. —Between annexation and 
nue. an r6 ' e the regular settlement, assignments to the amount of Its. 68,104 
were reserved, including the jdgir of Its. 33,000 enjoyed by the 
rebel Chief Raja Parmodh Singh. Notwithstanding this, at the 
regular settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the area of 
the whole District was still alienated, and was estimated by Mr. 
Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political jdgirs in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, and religious grants in perpetuity for 
Rs. 9,036. The lands which had been held under former Govern¬ 
ments subject to any condition of service, military or otherwise, 
were released for the life of the incumbents at a commutation fixed 


at one-fourth of the assessed revenue; their value amounted at the 
regular settlement to Rs. 7,330. Between the regular and first 
revised settlements, the total revenue alienated had decreased from 
Rs. 2,05,553 to Rs. 1,80,054. In the interval between the prepara¬ 
tion of the two statements Sardar Lehna Singh’s/ay ir of Rs. 19,000, 
some other smaller/cfyuT, and many petty rent-free holdings had 
been resumed; and, on the other hand, lands had been assigned in 
jdgir to Raja Hamidulla Khan Rajauri, to Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Nurpur, to Raja Rampal of Kotlehr,' and to Wazir Goshaon of 
Mandi. Of these the first two have been commuted for cash pen¬ 
sions of Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 8,000, respectively. The total assigned 
revenue now amounts to Rs. 1,78,266. 


Tenures of Tenures of rent-free land may be divided into two classes : first, 
re 'ci'aas < j !a "' 1 ' those held by Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mahajans; these were ordi¬ 
narily granted as a favour to men of respectability who held no 
land, and Avanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small field 
or two to help to fill the pot. Second, those held by artizan or 
labouring families, granted originally to induce the holders to settle 
doAVn, and on condition of performance of some occasional service. 

Lyuii, § 36 . The upper classes, as a rule, only held land rent-free. The Jaikaria 
Rajputs, who were the descendants of cadets of the families of the 
Rajas, and the Brahmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions 
to sanctity and book learning, could not touch a plough Avithout 
losing caste, and some other families, who were hereditary servants 
of the Rajas, would have thought themselves degraded by doing so. 
Tne Rajas alienated the rents of a very great deal of land to these 
families, or to Hindu temples ; in dharrnarth to the Brahmans. or 
temples ; and in rozgdr or jdgir to the Rajputs and others, The 
dharrnarth or religious grants Avere all assignments in perpetuity. 
The Rajputs and others generally held two kinds of grants—a free 
grant in perpetuity near their homes, known as their bdsi jdgir , and 
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other grants, in lieu of military or civil service, varying in, size CHAP, 
according •. to: their grade or favour at court. These mudjiddrs and ' — ' 
jdgirddrs assumed very nearly the position of landlords towards the l<and 
cultivators-.on their grants ; they were in place of the Raja, win, evenue ’ 
as already shown, was much more of a landlord than any Govern- ret T t ®f^ a i a °d 
naent ever was in the plains. The Rajas rarely interfered on behalf ^ciasTi.' 1 ' 1 
of the cultivators, who often abandoned their lands, or, if they 
hung on, were degraded into mere tonants-at-will, irnless they came 
of a dVell-bora #nd, numerous family strong enough to hold their 
own. The Sikhs,, as thoy occupied the country, resumed nearly all 
the grants belthby. the Rajptits, or by the hereditary servants of the 
Rajas. but gener^lly allowed them to engage for tho revenuo on 
somewhat favourable terms whore they were willing to do so, which 
was t by no means always the case. At the regular settlement 
persons who had. in* this way been paying tho revenue were always 
heldftd have a better claim to the title of proprietors than the culti¬ 
vators j and-the first connection with their lands of a good number 
of the present revenue-paying holders might be traced to a rent-free 
grant? to some ancestors. 

Ldims&re peouliar to the hills; almost all housos, whether the n * 

owner is. otherwise a landowner or not, have a small patch of land uaii, $ 37 . 
withintheir enclosure, which is used as a flow or or vegetable garden, 
and ©ailed the. lahri, or more precisely, the lahru soivdru. The 
whole sit©: - of the house and garden is called the lahri lad. These 
little gardens did not exceed a few, poles in area as a rule; but 
sometimes in the case of poor Rtijputs or Brahmans, not landholders 
or jdgirddrs, or in the case of mahdjavs and others, respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers, the lahri was considerably bigger, and 
was rather a IMsi mudjl than a true lahri. But the same name was 
also applied to-the one or two small fields (often standing apart from 
the bouses) which were generally held by tho kamins, or families of 
low- baste; who supported themselves maiuly by handicrafts. Those 
ranged from one or.two roods to an acre or an acre and-a-half in 
extent, and; were used for grain as well as garden crops. Tho 
holders did service in lieu of paying rent : in a few cases where the 
lahris -were largo, the service was regular; as, for example, in the 
case 1 of the’Chamars in some'parts of Gclcr, who had to cut grass 
for the Rajti’s horses; but generally when the lahris were small, it 
wp irregular, and amounted only to' the liability to work for a spell 
Without pay if required. These lahris, of all kinds, were not charged 
with rent in, the -same way as the landholder’s fields, but were not 
always.held,free., In many talukds at least they wero charged with 
a;cess known as lahridna, at the rate of one rupee per lahri or even 
qnejfupee .p or handl. , Whether all classes of lahris were charged 
with this cessisjaot, quite dear. Probably there was no universal 
rule of.practice, but the kamins no doubt paid the cess for seasons 
iu which they bad not had to work without pay for,the Raja. But 
wherever the lahridna cess did exist, it was remitted by our 
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Government at regular settlement, being’ treated as one of 't he 
abwdls or extra dues, which, under our system of revenue, must be 
relinquished. According to that same revenue system, however, the 
Wins should either have been brought at once on to the hhewat or 
rent-roll, or treated as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the 
usual investigation, confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the 
small size and partly ornamental character of the majority of Wins, 
neither of these courses was followed. The question as to the 
proper mode of treating them was raised in 1853-54 during the 
enquiry into rent-free tenures, and it was held that they might be 
considered to be abdcli land, or land under houses, and therefore not 
chargeable with land revenue. The Wins are not entered at all in 
the village settlement records (with the exception perhaps of a few 
of the larger service Wins, and they appear only in the fard 
lakhiraj ); but in his Settlement Report Mr. Barnes mentions them, 
and calls them village service lands held by artizans and servants. 
It may be observed that he does not say to whom the service was 
due, or of whom the lands were held ; the fact is that they were not 
village service lands in the ordinary sense: the holders were bound 
to service to the State or Raja only, and held their lands of him. Of 
course they worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
sometimes in fixed grain fees at harvest, sometimes in grain, accord¬ 
ing to work done; but they did not in any way hold their Wins of 
them, and the connection of employer and workman between tho 
peasants and artizans was not a village institution but a family ono: 
different families employed different artizans, some of whom wero 
often residents of another village. 


A 


general 


re-investigation of 
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Sir James Lyall as Lieutenant-Governor laid down in 1890 the 
following principles for the treatment at the second revision of Settlement 
of the Idhri basis described in paragraph 70 of his Settlement Report. He 
directed that the mudfin of class I, viz., those held by Brahmans, Rdjputsand 
MahAjans, should be again released for the term of settlement, except— 

(1) where they had passed away entirely from the family of the 

original grantees by sale or otherwise ; or, 

(2) where they had entirely lost the character of lahri basis and 

become ordinary cultivated land not specially attached to a 
house or homestead; 
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but evon where the second exception applied, the grants should not always 
be resumed, for instance, in cases where the ptot was held by a family of 
RHjputs or Brahmans of good caste to whom it was granted revenue-free 
by^the Rajas more as bqsi muafi than as lahri bast (see paragraph 37 of 
Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report). As rog'ards lahri basis coming nnder 
class II, that is, those held by artizau or labouring families, Sir James 
Lyall considered that where the cultivated area was simply a small plot 
of garden land attached to a house, it should be disregarded and lumped 
with the area of the site as part of the minhdi or unassessed area, and that 
in other cases of this class the cultivated area should be thrown into the 
malguzdri rahba and be assessed in the bdchh unless the Ichewcitddrs wished to 
exclude it. It was pointed out that as begat had been abolished there was 
no special reason for continuing the exemption from the assessment of these 
holdings which were commonly granted, originally, in connection with 
begdr service to the Rdjas in the way of supplying wood and grass. In 
carrying out these orders Mr. O’Brien included in the register of grants to 
be continued many of the small patches attached to houses occupied by 
artizans and others of low caste. The Financial Commissioner pointed out 
that these grants might have been included in the village site as minhdi and 
left unassessed ; but as the holders probably valued the distinction of 
having a separately recorded muafi, he recommended that these grants to 
artizans should be sanctioned, and sanction waa accorded. The grants of 
Khatris and Suds had been resumed on the grounds that the orders of Sir 
James Lyall covered the continuance of the lahri basis only to Brahmans, 
Rfijputs, and Mahajans, but on a petition presented to the Lieutenant- 
Governor the rule applicable to Mahajans was extended to Khatris and 
Suds, and the resumed lahri basis were re-granted for the term of settle¬ 
ment. The usual enquiries were made in regard to all other muafis and 
they were resumed where necessary. 

In directing the resumption of the small revenue-free grants held by 
artizau and labouring families, which had originally been granted in con¬ 
sideration of begdr service to b.e rendered to the R&j&s, Sir James Lyall 
suggested that, in connection with the recent abolition of begdr and the 
difficulties consequently felt in Kiingra and Kulu in supplying wood, grass, 
&ce, for travellers at encamping-grounde, arrangements should be made in 
settlement to assign indms of the value of from Rs. 24 to Rs. 48 per annum 
according to the character of the encamping-ground. These indms were 
to be enjoyed by a man of the village wdio would contract to keep stores of 
grass and wood, and to provide milk aud other necessaries, to be sold to 
travellers at rates fixed from time to time by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Sir James Lyall considered that some such assistance by way of indms from 
the State was necessary and justifiable iu a hill district like K&ngra, and 
such indms have been granted in Kaugra. 


Many of the mudfiddrs had been receiving their dues in kind since the 
first Settlement; some of them had been shown as owners, some as superior 
proprietors and some only as mere mudfiddrs. In the case of owners no 
changes were necessary, but in other cases-a general order was given 
that the settlement should be made in cash with the owners, and the 
mudfiddrs now receive only the revenue assigned. It is very probable that 

where the mudfiddr was shown as superior proprietor he has not got any 

tahtkddri allowance, as the procedure laid down in Section 146 of the Land 
Revenue Act was not always observed. In the case of some larger 
mudfiddrs or jagirddrs the conversion of revenue in kind into revenue in 
cash has caused great ldss, for instance, iu the case of the Chaudbrii of 
Inflaura, Sir James LysAI ift the memorandum of matters discussed at 
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CHAP. Dbarmsala, in March 1890, expressed the view that many of these hid' 
mudjiddrs deserved consideration and should receive it, and at that tjm’e 
Land O’Brien thought that ii. many cases the existing settlement might be 

Revenue, maintained. But difficulties wtre found to exist and all revenue in kind 
was converted into revenue in cash, though, under Section 48 (2) of thw 
Land Revenue Act, revenue may he taken in kind or in cash as the Local' 
Government may direct. 


Section D —Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Kxcis*. The central distillery at Kangra was closed on July 31st, 1903. 

Part s. 4l * ° f Liquor is to be obtained in future from Sujanpur and Amritsar. 

There are outstills at Hamfrpur and Sultanpur. Lahul and Spiii 
are beyond the reach of the Excise administration and no attempt 
is made at present to regulate the local traffic. 

Sur is brewed and consumed without any restriction throughout 
the district. Lugri is popular in Kulu and Palampur. Some 38 
shops are licensed to sell it in these two tahsils, the licenses being put 
up to auction annually. In Kulu any agriculturist can obtain a 
license to brew lugri for his own consumption. Tho license costs two 
annas and the application bears an anna stamp. It has to be renewed 
annually. A list of the shops licensed to sell country spirit will be 
found in Table 41 of Part B. Three licenses have been granted for 
the sale of imported spirits. 

Opium. The poppy is cultivated throughout the Kulu Sub-division for 

the manufacture of opium, but its cultivation is forbidden in Kangra 
Proper. Every cultivator in Kulu has his patch of poppy which 
pays his revenue. The cultivation is constant and does not vary 
with the price of wheat as it does in the plains. A certain quantity 
of opium is exported to Hoshiarpur, and opium for home consumption 
is generally re-imported. The average area for the last five years 
(1898—1903) under poppy has been 1,736 acres and the outturn 200 
maunds. Smuggling goes on to a considerable extent, small quanti¬ 
ties of opium being secretly imported from Mandi, Kahliir, Ckamba, 
and Snlcet. 

Hemp dress. Hemp grows wild in the jungles of the low hills and is cultivated 
in the higher tracts of Kulu. Hope is made from the fibre while the 
leaves are used in the ordinary way to mako bhang , and finally the 
seeds of this useful plant are mixed with parched "wheat to add a 
flavour. 

The main route for the import of char as into Northern India 
passes through the district. Traders go up frohi Hoshiarpur as soon 
as tho passes are open in the spring—over the Dulchi Pass into Kulu 
and thence over the Rohtang into Lahul, and thence on to Leh and 
Yarkand, taking with them English piece-goods which they barter 
for charas, returning before the passes are closed in the autumn. 
There is a bonded warehouse at Sultanpur, but it is little used. Most 
pf the charas consumed in the district is re-imported from Hoshiarpur. 
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On the subject of income-tax, Mr. J. Coldstream, I.C.S., ■writes 
as follows;— 

“ There are no large trade centres in the Kangra District, the 
largest towns, Kangra, Dharmsala and Nurpur each containing less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Indeed there are very few kasbds of any sort, 
the majority of the “ towns ” consisting of scattered hamlets. Conse¬ 
quently there is a striking absence of wealthy tradors, and the special 
features of the income-tax assessments are the small number of 
assesseos and the large proportion assessed under Class I, (In this 
district incomes are assessed under Part I and Part IV of the Act 
only.) Thus, though the district is the largest in the Province in 
point of area, and stands ninth on the list in order of population, the 
amount of the tax collected under the Income Tax Act is less than 
in any other district, except Miunwafi and Dera Ghazi Khan. Thus, 
again, the percentage of the wkolo amount paid by assessees under 
Class I in 1902-1903 was 33. This is more than double the percentage 
for the Province as a whole (16 in 1901-1902). Considerably more 
than half of tho tax-payers in the district fall into the lowest class 
(55 per cent, in 1901-02). Moreover, while the provincial figures 
show a steady' decrease in the share paid by assessees of this class 
the Statistics Of this district show no such tendency, but rather one 
in the reverse direction. During the last three years the proportion 
has risen from SO per cent. (1900-1901) to 33 per cent. (1902-1903). 
The amount of tax realised year by yoar does not fluctuate abnor¬ 
mally, that is to say, the absolute fluctuations are slight; but the'total 
of the tax collected in the district is so small that the addition or with¬ 
drawal of a few assessees may cause a comparatively large variatiett 
in tho amount. Owing to the unusually large proportion’of small 
assessments, the exemption of incomes under Rs. 1,000 will affect this 
district more than any other. In 1902-03 out of a total number of 
994 assessees, 746 wero assessed on incomes under Rs. 1,000, and 
assessees under. Classes I and II paid Rs. 8,039 out of a total income- 
tax of Rs. 16,764. Thus the proposed exemption of incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 will reduce the number of assessees in this district by 76 
per cent, and will reduce the amount realised by nearly one-half.” 1 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. Tho distribution of the 
income-tax collected in certain years between towns of over, and 
villages of under, 5,000 souls is shown below : — 
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Section E —Local and Municipal- 

The District Board, constituted under Act XX of 1883,' con¬ 
sists of 37 members, 25 elected and 12 nominated. Of these 12, 4 
are nominated by Government, while the following 8 sit ex-officio :— 
the Deputy Commissioner (as President), the Civil Surgeon, the 
Revenue Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Kulu, the Tahsildar, Kulu, and the Naib-Tahsildar, 
Saraj, the District Inspector of Schools and the Executive Engi¬ 
neer. ( 23) • The ferries, rest-houses, encamping grounds and cattle- 
pounds of the district have been made over to the District Board, 
together with certain nazul properties. 

The existence of a non-official European community with 
vested interests in the soil, and adequate representation on.. the 
District Board, gives to that body both an importance and a 
stimulus which are lacking in other districts; and in 1908-04 there 
were 8 European members of the Board. There are , five Local 
Boards—Kangra composed of 15 members, 10 elected and 5 nomi¬ 
nated; Nurpur and Hamh’pur each having 19, 18 elected and 6 nomi¬ 
nated ; Dera Gopipur has 24, 10 elected and 8 nominated; and 
Palampur 16, 11 elected and 5 nominated—each under the ex-officio 
presidency of the Tahsildar. The income of the District Board 
amounted in 1908-04 to Rs. 1,20,700, the chief source being the 
local rate (Rs. 10-6-8 per cent on the Land Revenue) of which 
four-fifths are credited to the District Fund. Other important items 
of receipts were : Civil works, Rs. 20,231; Miscellaneous, Rs. 9,750; 
Education, Rs. 5,163; Fines on stray cattle, Rs. 3,122 ; Medical, 
Rs. 2,346. The incidence of taxation per head of population was 

annas 1-8. The expenditure during 
1903-04 amounted to Rs. 1,45,224 as 
marginally detailed. The Kangra Dis¬ 
trict contains three Municipal towns-— 
Dharmsala, Kangra and Nfirpur, and an 
account of these municipalities will 
be found in Chap. IV under each of the towns concerned. The 
two latter are of the 2nd Class, and each has a Committee of 
6 elected and 3 nominated members. The 2nd Class Munici¬ 
palities of Jawala Mukhi, Haripur, and Sujanpur Tira, were 
abolished in 3 888. 


Office Establishment 
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Medical . ... 

Public Works oliaiges 
Contributions ... 
Miscellaneous ... 


Rs. 

5,169 

25,635 

18,682 

39,830 

39,079 

18,829 


Section F.—Public Works- 

The Kangra District, including Kulu, forms, as noted above, 
a division of the Public Works Department in the Ambala Circle. 
The principal works in its charge are the main lines of communica¬ 
tion, i.e\; the Kangra Valley Cart Road from Pathankot to Baij 

(as) The five Tahsildars pf Kangra Proper si on the District Board as delegate* 
frona theiaresBectire Local Boards. 
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Nath -which brings down the hill products to Pathankot, and CHAP, 
the Hoshiarpur-Dharmsala (Dharmsala to Bharwain) Road, with - ' 
the Lohri-Sultanpur and the Lahul Roads in Kulu. The Tahsil 
buildings on these lines of communications, as well as the Civil 
Courts at headquarters, are also maintained by the Public Works 
Department. The outlying. Tahsll buildings, so far as they were 
maintained by the District Board, have since April 1905 also been 
taken over by the Public Works Department. No irrigation works 
are' maintained by Government in this distinct. 


Section G-.—Amy. 

The only Military Station is the Cantonment of Dharmsala, 
where the two Battalions of the 1st Gurkha Rifles are stationed. 
Formerly the 1st Battalion had their lines in the Lower Cantonment 
at the foot of the East spur of the Dharmsala hill, while the 2nd 
was placed high up on the Western spur; but in 1894-95 the 1st 
Battalion was, on account of the unhealthiness of the Lower Can¬ 
tonment, moved up to the Western spur, taking possession of the 
barracks and ground until, then occupied by a convalescent detach¬ 
ment of the European regiment at Jullundur: since then no European 
detachment has been sent thoro for the hot season. The Lower 
Cantonment is now unoccupied, except by residents of the Old Pension 
Lines and the remains of the bazar, and part of the land has been 
made over to the Forest Department as a grass and wood reserve. 

The Fort of Kangra, at a distance of 11 miles to the south, was 
formerly garrisoned by a detachment of the 1st Gurkhas, but it has 
now been made over to the P. W. D. The Cantonments and troops 
are under the command of the General Officer Commanding the 
Lahore District. 

On the subject of Recruiting, Major A. Cadell, 38th Dogras, 
writes:— 

“ The 2nd (or Hill) Sikh Infantry, P.F.F., was raised at Kangra, 
in 1846, and was composed entirely of Dogras. In 1849, on the 
formation of the Punjab Frontier Force, Squadrons and Companies 
of Dogras were formed in each Regiment. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, Maharaja Gulab Singh sent a Jammu Contingent of Dogras 
to aid in the siege of Delhi, where it rendered excellent service. 
Since then the military value of the Dogra has gradually been 
recognized to such an extent that, in addition to the three class Regi¬ 
ments of Dogras (the 37th, 38th and 41st), there are now distributed 
throughout the Indian Army Dogras to the number of 9 Squadrons 
of Cavalry and 39 Companies of Infantry. The term Dogra, a cor¬ 
ruption of the Dekhani name for mountain, is now generally applied 
to the Rajputs, Rathls, Thakurs and Brahmans who inhabit the-hilly 
tracts of Kangra, Jammu,- Hoshiarpur and portions of Simla, 
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CHAP- Gurdaspur and Siilkot. By far the greater proportion'of,men 
_L ' enlisted as Dogras are obtained from the Kiingra District, which 
Army. supplies about 70 per cent, of ail the Dogras in the Indian Army. 
The classes of Dogras enlisted for. the Native Army are-rrBy&hwans 
(cultivators only), Rajprits, and Rathis (including Thakurs). 

“ Up till quite recently the Brahman has been enlisted ihi limited 
numbers only, owing to his reputation for intrigue. Lately, however, 
the experiment of having class companies of Brahmans has been 
triod and the rosult should prove satisfactory. As a rule they are of 
finer physique than tho Rajput and thoy have producod many soldiers 
of the finest type. If care be taken to enlist men from the cultivating 
classes only, and if those enlisted are kept in class companies, the 
Dogra Brahman should make quite as good a soldier as the Dogra 
Rajput. 

“ The bulk of Dogras in tho Native Army are composed of Rdjptits 
and Refill's. Rathis object to the name and invariably style themselves 
Rajputs. The line of demarcation between them and second -class 
Rajputs is very indefinite, and the ranks of the former are constantly 
being increased by defections from tho Rajputs. The,old distinction 
of those who ploughed and those who did.- not has practically dis¬ 
appeared, as there are now few Rajputs or even Midns, who liave not 
taken to ploughing. There are probably more RatMs than Rajputs 
in Military Service, no distinction being made, between them,, except 
that, when possible, the majority of the Commissioned and Non- 
Commissioned grades are held by Miuns or higher class Rdjptits. 

enlistment the physique of Dogrds is generally, poor, but a 
few months in the ranks: makos a complete change in them, and they 
soon become-strong and hardy and fit for any kind' of service or 
hardship. ; As soldicrft Dogrds are rightly thought very highly of and 
their staunchness and steadiness can be absolutely relied on and has 
been frequently proved on activo service. They are docile and 
tractable and are easier to manage than any other class enlisted in 
India. In Cantonments they are particular about their feeding and 
drinking arrangements, and it is as Well to give in to them in this 
respect; On active service, however; they give no trouble of any kind, 
they all mess together whatever their class, Bmhraan, Rajptit or 
Rath), and they readily adapt themselves to circumstances and will, 
if occasion requires; discard their copper drinking vessels for goat 
skin pakhdls . 

“ The Dogra has no prejudice against Military service; on the 
Contrary it is sought after to such an extent that men returning from 
leave or furlough uaually.taka.one or two candidates for enlistment 
with them -and class Regiments and others which have established a 
connection in the disftjCit practically do their own recruiting without 
the aid of recruiting parties,” 
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Section H — Police and Jails. chap. 

. . hi, a 

The District Superintendent of Police is subordinate "to the ■—■ 

Depgty Inspector Genera l of the Lahore Ditch}. ?■ The' thdnds or ' 
subordinate police jurisdictions, and the chavMs or police outposts are 
.distributed as follows:—Tahsih Kulu.—Thana - Sultanpur. Tahsil tmZ 47 
Saraj.—Thana Banjar. Tahsil Kangra.—Thanas. Kangj’a, Dharmsdla Part 

and . Shahpur: Chauki Ranital. ' Tahsil, Hamirpur.—Thanas 
Hamirpur, Sujanpur and Barsax*. Tahsil Dera.—Thanas Dera, Jawala 
Mulchi and Haripur. Tahsil Nurpur.—Thanas Nilrpur, Kotla 
andpurarwan, Tahsil Palampur—Thana Palampur, Chauki Bjiaxyarna. 

There is b* cattle-pound at each tlirind and at the Bhawarna.and Ranital 
outppstsjj and at Paprola in Palampur Tahsil. 

Tfer# are no trackers or .mounted police.,. The most difficult 
tlidnfi to..manage is Palampur on .account of its lai’ge ai’ea and 
'population; The tlrinas are not well 'divided, some being too large, 
hudSomfe too small, and some have villages belonging to two or more 
Tamili.? Many o'£ the zails ^re'situated,, partly . in one thana and 
partly in others. The large area and the fact that the Mandi State 
lies between Kangra Proper and the Kulu Sub-division cause 
difficulties in management especially as tbo reserve at headquarters 
is insufficient. Escort duty over prisoners has lately become 'very 
heavy owixxg to the substitution of a Lock-up for a Jail at Dharmsala. 

'Hie‘(flashes enlisted are chiefly Rajputs, Jats and Brahmans. There 
are hoW $12^3iiidu8 and 91 Muhamjnadans in the foi’ce. 

“There is no. criminal tribe settled in the district, but gangs of 
Bang&lfs, a wandering criminal tribe, are always to be found in the 
district. .They travel to and from the adjoining British Districts and 
Nakive'States. A careful inquiry into their antecedents and presont 
mode of life made in 1883 showed that the Ban gabs of Kangra have a 
tradition that several generations ago their ancestors camo to this 
district from Bengal; their occupation was begging and shake¬ 
charming, and there can be no doubt that they are tribally connected 
with the Bengalis of the plains, with whom they have constant 
communication. They gain a living by begging, by exhibiting- snakes, 
and by petty pilfering from houses, and more especially from fields. 

They are said to be very expert and daring burglars." They live in 
reed huts by the wayside, or in any convenient spot that takes their 
fancy. They never remain long in one place, and can pack up and 
march off on the shortest notice, carrying their huts and property-on 
donkeys. They are filthy in their habits, and hunt and cat the most 
repulsive of wild animals. They prostitute their women. In some 
parts of the district they are employed to catch porcupines, which 
are most destructive to gardens. They believe in Lakh Data, to whose 
shrine, in Dhaunkal near Wazirabad, they make pilgrimages, andako 
propitiate the local deities. They are said.to speak a kind of thieves’ 
language understood only Ijy Ihemselvos, But,.the • Superintendent of 
Police could not extract afiy^spedinens of it-from them. They are a 
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source of great annoyance to the settled population, besides inflicting 
considerable losses by a regular system of petty thefts. 

In addition to the regular police, the village chaukiddrs (styled 
locally batwdl or haraunk ) form a body of rural police. They are paid 
Its. 3 and in many instances Rs. 4 per mensem collected from the 
inhabitants in accordance with, the provisions of the Punjab Laws Act. 
The following is from Barnes’ Settlement Report, Section 411:— 

“Throughout the hills there is a rude system of village police, one of 
the ancient institutions of the people. The incumbents are called latwdls 
or karaunks. The office is considered hereditary, and all the members of 
the family adopt the name. They iutermarry among themselves, and 
constitute, in fact, a separate race, just as the sonar or any other profes¬ 
sional caste. They are remunerated by a fixed proportion of grain upon 
every house, generally five seers (standard weight), and they also receive 
certain fees and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, such 
as births and marriages, within their jurisdiction. The houses of the 
peasantry are so scattered, aud crime generally is so rare, that the duties 
of the village police never include the watch and ward. They are required 
to report the occurrence of crime to the thana and to use their local 
knowledge towards detecting offeuders and recoveringBtolen property. 
But their principal business remains, as heretofore, to collect port.erB and 
supplies for travellers, and to discharge any particular duty which the 
lambardar may assign to them. In every village there are one or more of 
these useful functionaries, according to the size of the area and the amount 
of the general income. I have maintained this class even to their names, 
just as I found them. In some villages I modified the duties and increased 
the emoluments to suit our mode of procedure, but I took care to disturb 
as little as possible existing arrangements. This village police is exceed¬ 
ingly popular and efficient. There is no man more alert, more useful, or 
more ubiquitous than the humble batwdl. He is always ready to escort 
the traveller to the halting place, to relieve his coolies, to point out the 
ford, and to give any local information required of him. Among the 
villagers themselves he is a man of some importance. His call for labour, 
either for public or private purposes, cannot be evaded. He summons and 
leads them to the repair of a canal, or as beaters for a battue; and he tells 
them off, without respect of persons, to the less agreeable duty of begar or 
porter labour. In some very few instances, where there was a sufficient 
number of shops, I appointed a chwkidar for their protection; but his 
wages are entirely paid by the shop-keepers, and the agricultural classes 
have only to maintain their hereditary batwdl. 

The Lock-up at headquarters contains accommodation for 69 
prisoners. The old Jail has been dismantled, as owing to landslips 
it was in an unsafe condition. A site for a new Jail bas not yet 
been selected. 


Section I—Education- 

There is a High School at Palampur, Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools at Kangra and JYrirpur, Vernacular Middle Schools at Sujan- 
pur, Sultanpur and Nadaun, while the 37 Primary Schools are divided 
among the tahsils as follows:—Kangra 6, Palampur 9, Dera 8, 
Hwrpur 7, Hamirpur 5, Kulu and Banjar 2. 
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The High School at Pffiampur was founded in 1868 by the CHAP, 
amalgamation of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools of Pahr and Salyana. — ‘ 
After working as a Middle School until 1891 it was raised to the Education, 
status of a High School. The original school building built in 1868 
was extended in 1883 at a cost of Rs. 8,000 by the liberality of His 
Highness the late Raja Vijai Sain of Mandi. It is a substantial and 
convenient building. The staff consists of six English and six Ver¬ 
nacular teachers with one Gymnastic instructor. The expenses are 
met at present from District Funds. 

Attached to the school is a large Boarding-house with 70 or 80 
boys. Sir James Lyall, once Deputy Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer of the district, founded five scholarships at the school for 
Rajput, Kanet, and Gaddi boys. 

The old town school at Nurpur is situated in a portion of the 
fort said to have been built by the Empress Nurjahan. When Nfirpur 
was a flourishing town of 12,000 souls (about 1860-1870), its school 
was the first in the district; but since the decline of the town the 
chief place has been taken by the Palampur school. The Ndrpur 
staff consists of eight teachers and a Gymnastic instructor. There 
is a Boarding-house, built in 1883, which now holds 35 boys. 

The Church Mission School at Kangra is the oldest institution 
in the district. It was founded in 1854 by Mr. Merk with 30 or 
40 boys. , The building was extended in 1896. The school is at 
present an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, but High School classes 
have been started with a,view to raising it to the status of a High 
School. The Boarding-house dates from 1881, but the present 
building was completed in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 1,000 on the site of 
the old Kangra Tahsil. The school costs the Mission Rs. 1,300 
annually, while the District Board gives a grant of Rs. 128, the 
Kangra Municipality Rs. 226, and Provincial Funds Rs. 676, Fees 
realise Rs. 1,300. 

There are four zamhiddrt schools, intended specially for the 
sons of agriculturists. Two of these are in Ivulu. Two Anglo- 
Vernacular Primary Schools exist in Dliarmsala, one managed by 
the Church Missionary Society and one by the Ary a Samaj. Each 
receives Rs. 100 annually from the Municipality. Female educa¬ 
tion is backward. There are no indigenous schools for girls, the 
seven controlled schools are situated at Nagrota, Harfpur, Nadaun, 

Nurpur, Gangtha, Indaura and Kotla. 

There is an Aided Primaiy School at Kyelang in Lahul and a 
small Mission School, managed by the Moravian Mission, at Nirm 
and in Saraj. The schools of the district are under the Inspector of 
the Jullundur Circle. 
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Section J—Medical- 

Medical, There are dispensaries at Kangra, Nurpur,. Palampur, Kulu, 

Phfmnsitln (two), Jawala Mukhi, Hamirpur and Banjther under the 
m [ni et rati on ' general control of the Civil Surgeon. That at Kuln is under a Native 
Assistant Surgeon, the others- under Hospital Assistants. The 
Tahu 53 of dispensary at PalampurHs in the charge of a. Military Assistant 
Fart b. Surgeon; since his appointment the dispensary has become very 
Dharmsaia popular. There is also a leper asylum at Dkarmsala established in 
LeperAsyinm. 235 ^ in Colonel Lake’s time for a small number of lepers. It is 
Supported--by .the interest of a fund raised by Colonel Lake and by 
District Funds. It is situated-about a mile below the kotwdli bdadr. 
There are two barracks, divided. into 28 rooms. Food, &c., is 
sanctioned at Rs. 8 each from a provincial grant.. 

There is a Medical Mission at Kyolang in Lahul supported by the 
Moravian Mission. About 800 out-patients were treated duringlflOl. 
The District Board gives Rs. 100 per annum as a grant-in-aid. 
There is an itinerating medical missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in the district’ with headquarters at Dkarmsala. There 
is no Lady Dufferin Fund Hospital in this district. 

The popular treatment is chiefly carried out by Baids, whose 
pharmacopoeia consists largely of croton seeds, mercury and arsenic, 
very little surgery is practised, scarification, counter-irritants and 
leeches at ; e the only operations which might be called surgery. 
Fevers and injuries in villages are usually treated by incantations 
and prayers. 

Vaccination. Vaccination is only compulsory within the Dkarmsala Munici- 
Taiie 54. p a ]jty. The district is, however, the best vaccinated district in the 
Punjab. Vaccination is mostly performed direct from buffalo calves, 
except in Kulu, where vaseline vaccine paste, obtained from Govern¬ 
ment depots, is chiefly used. Inoculation for small-pox is only 
practised in the village of Jalaii, Hamirpur Tahsil, by some inocula- 
tors of the Sounkala caste, who reside there. 



CHAPTER 1Y-PLACES OF INTEREST. 


BaIJNaTH, 

Baijnath (the ancient Kira-grama) is a village situated on the 
Palampur-Kukt Road, 11 miles east of Palampur. Population (1901) 
6,555. : Two Hindu temples here bear inscriptions in the ancient 
Sarada character, dated A.D. 804-5, which give the pedigree of 
the Rajanakas or princes of Kira-grama, who were kinsmen and 
feudatories of the kings of Jalandhara or Trigarta. 

Ep. Indioa, I, pp, 97-119. Ep. Indioa J. R. A S , 1903, p. 16, notes. 

Bang An al. 

Bangahal is a remote canton of the outer Himalaya lying 
between Kangra Proper and the outlying sub-division of Kulu in 
32° 15' to 32° 29' N. and 76° 49' to 76° 55' E. The Dhaola Dhar 
divides the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which 
is called Bara or Greater Bangahal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 square miles, 
contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, lying 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The river Ravi has its source in this 
valley and is a considerable stream before it issues into the State 
of Chamba. The mountains rise steeply from its banks into 
peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with glaciers and 
perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much pine forest, 
and the upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. Chhota 
Bangahal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in height, into 
two glens. In the eastern, which contains 18 scattered hamlots of 
Kanets and Daghis, rises the U1 river, and the western, known 
as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher valleys of Kangra Proper. 

Chari. 

Chari is a tillage near Kot Kangra. In 1854 the foundations 
of a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were discovered 
here. The inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, 
and from the figures of seven boars carved in the front of the 
pedestal it appeared that the statue to which it belonged was. that 
of the Tantric goddess Vajravarahi. (Archeological Survey 
Reports V, p. 177). 

Dera Gobipue. 

Dera Gopipur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 40' and 32° 80' N. 
and 75° 55' and 76° 32' E., with an area of 516 square miles. Its 
population was 125,536 in 1901 as against 125,512 in 1891. It 
contains 145 villages including Dera Gopipur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters, Haripur and Jawala Mukhi, and the land revenue 
noluding cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 2,11,000. 
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CHAP. 17. 

Town of 
DharmsAla, 


DharmsXla. 

Dharmsala is a hill station, a municipality of the first class, and 
the administrative headquarters of the district. Dharmsala lies 
on a spur of the Dhaola Dhar, 11 miles north-east of Kangra, in 
the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. Latitude 32° 15' 42" 
North, longitude 76° 22' 46" East. Population in 1901, 6,971 (4,765 
males and 2,216 females). Of these, 3,683 were enumerated in 
cantonments. It originally formed a subsidiary cantonment for 
the troops stationed at Kangra and was first occupied as a station 
in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment to accommodate 
a Native Regiment which was at the time being raised in the 
district. The fort at Kangra was fully occupied by its garrison; 
the high ground around it scarcely afforded sufficient space for the 
requirements of the civil station; while the low ground of the 
surrounding valleys would have been unhealthy. A site for the 
cantonment was, therefore, found on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar, 
in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu sanctuary, 
or dharmsdl, whence the name adopted for the new cantonment. 
The civil authorities of the district, following the example of the 
Regimental Officers, and attracted by the advantages of climate and 
scenery, built themselves houses in the neighbourhood of the can¬ 
tonment ; and in March 1855, the new station was formally recognised 
as the headquarters of the district. At this time it contained, 
besides the cantonment buildings and bdzdr , only some seven or eight 
European houses, of which about one-half were situated at a higher 
elevation on the Bhagsd hill. (1) At the present day the upper part of 
the station, which ranges to a height of about 6,000 feet, contains 
the European houses, the Station Church and the Officers’ Mess and 
lines of the 1st Gurkhas, together with the Public Gardens, Post 
Office and two bdzdrs, the Forsythganj and McLeodganj. The 
Public Offices, a bdzdr, and a few European houses make up the 
lower station which goes as low as 4,500 feet. The 1st Battalion of 
the 1st Gurkhas used to be stationed here, but were moved to the 
upper station - in 1894-95 (see Chap. Ill, Sec. G., p. 243). The 
upper and lower stations are connected by numerous roads, one of 
which, at a gentle gradient and passable by carts, is five and-a-half 
miles in length. The other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. 
In the upper station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along 
the side of the hill, the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about two 
miles in length, and is terminated one way by the Public Gardens 
and the Gurkha Mess and the other way by the McLeodganj bdzdr, 
so called in honour of the late Sir D. McLeod, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province. It is connected with the upper roads 
by paths, most of which are Steep ascents, against the face of the 
hill. The Public Gardens, which are laid out with much taste in 
lawns and terraces, contain a valuable collection of indigenous and 


I 1 ) In 1870 there were thirty-nine only. 
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imported trees and shrubs ; (1) and are over-looked by the assembly 
rooms, a handsome building comprising a public hall, a library and 
reading room, and a billiard-room. The Church is beautifully 
situated in a recess of the mountain. The churchyard contains a 
monument erected to the memory of Lord Elgin, who died here in 
1868. Immediately above the station rises a hill, known as Dharm- 
kot, the summit of which is a favourite resort. There are also some 
picturesque waterfalls within a walk at Bhagsu Nath. At a greater 
distance, but still within reach of an excursion from Dharmsala, are 
several^ places of interest in the higher hills, of which the most 
notable is the Kareri Lake, 10,000 feet above the sea. 

The elevation of the principal points 
is given in the margin. 

The scenery of Dharmsala is pecu¬ 
liarly grand. The station occupies a spur 
of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well 
wooded with oak and other forest trees. ( * ) 
Above it the pine-clad mountainside 
towers toward the loftier peaks, which, 
covered for half the year with snow, 
stand out jagged and scarred against 
the sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies 
the luxuriant Kangra Valley, green with 
rice-fields, a picture of rural quiet. 
Of the station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained from 
the Mess House. Much has been done of late years to render 
Dharmsala more accessible. Cart roads connect it with the plains 
via Hoshiarpur on the south and' via Pathankot on the west; 
there is a Tonga service from Pathankot and a Telegraph line 
connects Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore. The 
rainfall at Dharmsala is very heavy, and the atmosphere is pecu¬ 
liarly damp during the three months of the rainy season. The 
average annual rainfall is officially returned as 148 inches, by 
far the highest figure reached at any point of observation in the 
Province. In January, February, and March also, storms are very 
frequent. Trade is confined to the supply of necessaries for the 
European residents, Government officials and their servants. The 
Dal fair is held at the Dal Lake, close to cantonment, in September, 
and is largely attended by the Gaddis and other Hindus. The 
famous temple of Bhagsii Nath is two miles to the east of the 


Sadar B4z4r . 

Feet. 

4,550 

MeLoodganj ... 

5,700 

Forsythganj ... 

5,650 

Church . 

5,630 

5,790 

Assembly Room 

Old Cantonment ... 

4,100 

2/lst Gnrkha Lines 

5,240 

Top of hill north-east 
of the “Dal " (Survey 
Station) ... 

7,112 

Deputy Commissioner’s 

Kachery .. 

4,800 

Mount Vernon . 

6,260 

The“ Dal” (an artificial 
lake) ... 

6,020 

Tho Post Office 

5,440 


- P) Another and more valuable collection of Himalayan and other trees is to be found 
in the garden of Cedar Hall estate, once the property of the late Sir Donald McLeod 
and now owned by H. H. the R£ja of Kapurthala, the principal features of which 
are a plantation of deodar (Gedrus deodara) and many species of imported European 
fruit-trees. 

The Ban (Quercue incana ) The Chil {Vinus longifolia) and rhododendron are the 
prominent trees. The undergrowth is rich in flowering ehrubs, among which 
barberry ( Berberia vulgaris), daphne (B, Canna-hina and D. oleoides) and the creeping 
rose {Rosa, Moachata) are conspicuous. 


CHAP. 17. 
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OSUr.-IV. station, and Dharmsala itself is known to the natives as Bhagsu. 
Town at Owing to the excessive rainfall Dharmsala has a damp and relaxing 
DUHnwia. climate, and is not a popular hill rcsovt. 

The Dharmsala Municipality is of the 1st class. 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-08 
was Rs. 9,659, and the average expenditure Rs. 9,450. The chief 
items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows:— 


Income. 

Rs, 

Expenditure. 

fis. 

Taxee, and fees at annual fairs ... 
Munioipal property 

4,998 

Administration 

741 

1,932 

Public safety 

306 

Grants and ContribntioDB ... 

1,363- 

Public health and convenience ... 

7‘,9-Zi 

Others .. 

1,377 

Public instruction ... 

Others ... ... ,,, ,,, 

;182 

439 

Total . 

0,667 

Total . 

9,586 


The Munioipal Committee was re constituted under Act XIII 
of 1884, and election rules published in Punjab Government~ Gazette 
Notification No. 1518, dated 1st October 1885. By this Noti¬ 
fication it is laid down that the Municipal Committee may 
consist of nine members, of whom not loss than six shall be olocted, 
and three “may be appointed by tho Local Govern merit, either bv 
name or official designation.” 

The nominated members are at present appointed ex-officio, 
namely, the District Judge, the Executive Engineer, and the Civil 
Surgeon The District Judge is cx-ojficio President of the Committee 
(Punjab Government Gazette No. 157, dated 7th April 1900). Tho 
Committee in 1903-04 consisted of four Europeans and five Natives. 

On reconstitution in 1884 the Committee framed, rules of 
business (Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 392, dated 
28th October ‘1885), whefaby thb quorum was fixted at four, includ¬ 
ing either the President for Vibe-President.'^ /The powers of the 
President are unusually extensive. With' him rests the optioh 
of nominating Sub-Committees for special purposes. He alono elm 
sanction prosecutions fer breach of Municipal' Bye-laws 1 ..'The poNvers 
of the Vice-President are purely delegatofy, and only exist byribe 
permisson of the President, who can vary or Cancel them at ttflT. 

By«-i*wa, The Penal Bye-laws made by the Committee under Sections 119 
and 120 of Act XT LI of 1884 came into force at the beginning of 1887 
(Punjab Government .Gazette Notification No.. 800. ‘[dated 25th 
November 18b6), They are on the usual iines, 

The municiplc boumlries were fixed by Punjab Government 
Notification No. -4 7 8, -dated-Dith, July 

Building byelaws were tfaffctioned)( Putij<ih Gazette ,-pago 1318, 
Part III, dated 2nd December 1886; Municipal Manpal, page 
406); Forest Conservancy Rules by Xioveruincut Notification No. 
3171, dated 2nd Dooembor 1867. 

(1) Municipal Manual, pp. 332-3, 

W Amending Non, 57, dated Slat' February 1881 and 870, dated 26th November 1884, 
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Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee 
control over disorderly houses, was extended to Dharmsala by 
Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 254, dated 2nd June 
1892. 

Further bye-laws were made, modifying and extending the 
first section of the Penal Bye-laws, in 1902 ( Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 834, dated 5th July 1902). These regulate 
in considerable detail rates of hire for coolies, dandy-bearers, job- 
porters, &c., and impose a license-fee of one rupee on every coolie 
plying for hire within municipal limits. This tax, however, has 
never been enforced. 

In 1867 the Committee made rules for taxation which 
were sanctioned by Government ( Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 3178, dated 2nd December 1867). A house-tax, 
shop-tax and taxes on lime, stone and slate quarries were sanctioned. 

Ten years later a water-tax at the rate of Rs. 10 was leviod 
on houses of the class used by Europeans for the use of water from 
the irrigation ‘ 1ml ’ and at the rate of Re. 1 on native houses and 
shops ( Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 211, dated the 
31st July 1883). The ground-tax was at the same time fixed at 

1 anna per square yard of area occupied by shops in the bazar. 
Fresh taxes were imposed—Rs. 2 per annum for a license for one 
man to cut wood and grass, 8 annas a head for jhampanis, and 

2 annas a head on every sheep and goat slaughtered within 
municipal limits—by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No, 
212, dated 31st July 1883. Menial and domestic servants were 
next taxed at the rate of 8 annas a head ( Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 170, dated 12th April 1892). 

A conservancy tax had been sanctioned by Government in 
1888. This was replaced by a house-scavenging tax at Rs. 2 per 
cent, on the gross annual rental of all occupied houses ( Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 430, dated 20th September 
1900). Lastly dogs came under a yearly tax of one rupeo ( Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 589, dated 22nd December 
1900). 

Like Dalhousie, Dharmsala levies no octroi. In a hill-station 
the municipal area is so straggling that numerous octroi posts^ are 
needed, and it takes a very heavy trade to ensure a profit. The 
income of the Municipality in 1901-02 was Rs. 9,700, including 
Rs. 4,600 from taxation. The house-tax is the most profitable, 
bringing in Rs. 2,600, while the conservancy tax and the water- 
rate yield Rs. 800 a piece. 

Besides taxation the only important source of revenue is the 
Municipal forests which are managed by the Forest Department 
and bring in Rs. 1,400. The Local Funds grant for Medical 
expenditure is Rs. 1,500. Rents bring in Rs. 800, and Medical 
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CHAP.IV* gees Rs. 700. Tlie incidence of taxation is very low for a hill 
Town of ftation, only Re. 1-6-4 per head. In 1881-82 the total income 
" of the Municipality was Rs. 4,000, taxation contributing Rs. 2,500, 

while the incidence was Re. 0-10-7. 

The income of the Committee, though it has now risen to 
nearly Rs. 10,000, renders large schemes of public improvement 
impossible without help from outside. Hitherto in fact public 
works have been limited to a Zenana Hospital, built by the 
Committee and the District Board together in 1897, to commemo¬ 
rate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The infectious ward of the 
station hospital was completed at the same time. A scheme for 
tapping the Bhagsu-nath stream find providing the civil station 
with a permanent water-supply has just received the sanction of 
Government. 

Normal expenditure includes (1901-02) Hospitals and Di S " 
pensaries, Rs. 3,000; Roads and Conservancy, Rs. 800 each ; and 
Markets, etc., Rs. 500. About Rs. 1,000 is now being spent 
annually on works to prevent the slipping of the hillside, and on 
other drainage works. It is to be noted that in Dharmsala, where 
there is no octroi, administration and collection of income only 
cost Rs. 800 a year. The total expenditure for 1901-02 was 
Rs. 9,000 and the balance at the end of the year Rs. 2,000. 

In 1887-88 Dharmsala was one of the three towns in the 
Province which levied a conservancy tax.. Public lighting" was 
introduced in August 1896. In 1897-98 sanitation was placed 
directly in the charge of the Civil Surgeon and the arrangements 
made by him are reported to be excellent. 

Hamirfur. 

Hamfrpur. Hamfrpur is a Tahsfl lying between 31° 25' and 31° 58' N. 
and 76° 9' and 76° 44' E., with an area of 601 square miles. It is 
bounded on the south by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandi 
State. Its population was 161,424 in 1901 as against 162,705 in 
1891. It contains 64 villages including Hamfrpur, the tahsil 
headquarters, and Sujanpur, and the land revenue including cesses 
amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 1,95,000. ' 

Haeipur. 

Haripnr, Haripur is situated on the left bank of the Banganga, a 

tributary of the Beas, in latitude 32° North and longitude 76° 15' 
East. It was founded in the thirteenth century by Hari Cband 
Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded to the throne of 
Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Hari Chand had really fallen 
into a dry well when out hunting, and when he was extricated 
and heard of his brother’s accession he I’esigned his right and 
founded the town and fort of Haripur opposite Goler, raakino- it the 
headquarters of a separate principality. The fort of Haripur 
occupies one of the most picturesque situations in the district. 
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Haripur is now only a straggling village and is of no importance. CHAP. IV. 
The Municipal Committee was abolished in 1888. There is a Police 
Station, Post Office, Police Rest-house, and School-house. 

Jawalamukhi. 

Jawalamukhi is a famous temple of the goddess Jawalamukhi, JawAUnmfciii. 
,e she of the flaming mouth,” (31° 52' N. and 76° 21'E.). It 
lies in the valley of the Beds and is built over some natural jets of 
combustible gas, believed to be a manifestation of the goddess Devi. 

Another legond avers that the flames proceed from the mouth of the 
demon Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountains and who gives his name to the Jalandhar (Jullundur) 

Doab. The building is modern, with a gilt dome and pinnacles, and 
possesses a beautiful folding door of silver plates, presented by the 
Sikh Raja Kharak Singh. Tho adjacent village is surrounded by 
remains which attest its former size and wealth. 

The interior of the temple consists of a squaro pit about 3 feet 
deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. Tho gas escapes at several other points 
from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It collects very slowly, 
and the attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims are numerous, keep 
up the flames with ghi. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as tho fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of Bhawan. 

The incomes of the temple, which are considerable, belong to 
the Bhojki priests, as to whom see Chap. I, C. At one time the 
Katoch Rajas appear to have appropriated the whole or the greater 
part of the income ; and under Muhammadan rule a poll-tax of one 
anna was levied upon all pilgrims. The number of these in the 
course of the year is very great; and at tho principal festival in 
September—October as many as 50,000 arc said to congregate; 
many coming from great distances. Another festival of scarcely 
less importance takes place in March.' Sjx hot mineral springs, 
impregnated with common salt and iodide of potassium, are found 
in the neighbourhood. 

There & a Police Station, a Post Office and a School-houso at 
Jawalainukiii. A ear at, erected by the Rajii of Patiala, is attached 
to the temple, and there arc also eight dharmsdlds or sanctuaries 
with rest-houses for travellers. The Municipal Committee was 
abolished in 1888. 

Kangra Tahsil. 

Eangra is a Tahsil lying between 31° 54' and 32° 23' N. and Kangim. 
76° 8' and 76° 41' E., with an area of 429 square miles. It is TahBl1 
bounded on the north by the Dhaola Dhar range which separates it 
from Chamba. Its population was 126,335 in 1901 as against 
325,138 in 1891. It contains the towns of Dharmsala (6,971) and 
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Kangra (4,746), its headquarters, and 134 villages, of which 
Kanhiari and Chari are of archaeological interest. The land revenue 
including cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 2,09,000. 

Kangra Town. 

Kangra.—(Nagar Kot: Kot Kangra). The town of Kangra, 
anciently called Nagarkot, (1) is a 2nd class Municipality, formerly the 
headquarters of the district, and still the headquarters of the 
Kangra Tahsil. Population in 1901 4,746 (2,638 males and 2,108 
females). Lying in 30° 5' N. and 76° 17'E., on the northern 
slope of the low ranges which run through the centre of the district, 
it faces Dharmsala and commands a fine view of the Kangra 
valley. In the suburb of Bhawan is the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola is a conspicuous land-mark (2) and which contains 
a late Sanskrit inscription of about 1430 A.D. dedicated to Jawala- 
xnukhi and mentioning Sansar Chand, I, the Katoch king of Kangra. 

On the lofty ridge south of and above the town is Kot Kangra 
or “ the fort Kangra.” The fort, surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible cliffs, is still an imposing structure of stone, and in its 
highest part are the dwellings and temples of the old Katoch kings 
of Kangra. 

The public buildings are a Sessions-house, Tahsil, Police Sta¬ 
tion, charitable Dispensary, Post Office, Mission School, Staging 
Bungalow and sarai. The fort is now garrisoned by police only. 
The Church Missionary Society is established at Bhawan and has a 
small church and a school for boys attached to it. The vicissitudes 
of fortune which have befallen Kangra under successive rulers have 
been already detailed. Often attacked, it has never been taken by 
Stonn. Gurkhas and Sikhs alike failed in their attempts upon it. 
The former raised the siege after twelve months’ effort, and the 
latter only gained possession by capitulation ; and many striking 
illustrations of the prestige attaching to its possession have been 
already related. It is probable that during the occupation of the 
Muhammadan Emperors, Kangra was far more populous than it is 
now, for the fort was certainly occupied by a strong garrison, 
sufficient to enable the last Muhammadan Governor to maintain 
possession long after he had become completely isolated from the 
Delhi Empire. The Sikhs affected the suburb of Bhawan, the 
population of which is said to have increased largely during their 
rule, at the expense probably of the older town. The temple of 
Devi, situated in this suburb of Bhawan, is among the most ancient, 
as it was once one of the most renowned shrines of Northern India. 
It finds historic mention in Ferishta’s account of the fourth invasion 
of India by Sultan Mahmud A.D. 1098 and again, in A.D. 1360, 

(i) Nagarkot appears to have been the name of the town, KAngra of the fort. 
Thus Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Ahbari, Gladwin’s Translation, II, p. 109—“ Nagaikot is 
a city situated upon a mouutaiu with, a fort called Kangra.” The .Na^arkotia 
Brahmans derive their appellation from this old name of Kingra. 

(*) Ep. Indies, I, p. 190 
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when for a second time it was plundered by the Emperor Fi'roz CHAf.IV 
Tughlak. In the time of Mahmud, if Ferishta is to be at all Public 
credited, the riches of the shrine were enormous. Elphinstone, TeeutuifioM. 
who draws his account from Ferishta, describes it as “ enriched by 
the offerings of a long succession of Hindu princes and the deposi¬ 
tory of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood.” (1) The treasure 
carried off by Mahmud is stated to have been 7,00,000 golden 
dinars, 700 mam {2) of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold 
in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds and rubies.< 3 > The shrine is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great festivals held in 
March—April and October. A family of surgeons resident at 
Kangra were famed for skill in a curious operation, having the 
object of restoring the nose to any face which has had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose that appendage. They are said to draw down a flap 
of skin from the forehead a& a covering for the new nose, thus 
restoiung the beauty of many of a marred countenance. A 
humorous woodcut taken from a native drawing at p. 267 of 
Powell’s “ Punjab Manufactures,” illustrates the various stages of 
the operation. 

Kfingra is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 

2 ex-officio, 1 nominated and 6 elected, (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1658 S,, 
dated 12th October 1885). 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-03 was 
Rs. 5,460, and the average expenditure Rs. 5,272. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows ;—. 


Income, 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Octroi ... . 

. 4,703 

Administration 

1,085 



Pnblic safety . 

808 

Municipal property, etc. 

.. 974 

Politic health and convenience ... 

2,765 

Grants and contributions 

150 

Contributions ... ... ,,, 

17 



Public instruction ... 

254 

Others . 

585 

Others . 

399 

Total ... 

.. 5,772 

Total ... ... 

5,328 


The municipal boundaries u ere fixed by Pud jab Govt, Notn. No. 1218 
S., dated 3rd Sept. 1885. Its rrlos of business will be found in the 
Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p.283 of Part III. Octroi limits are con¬ 
terminous with the municipal 1 mits under Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, 
dated 1st July 1890, aEd the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 1052, 
dated 29th Aug. 1 876, was revised in 1882 (Notn. No. 430, dated 1.9th 
Oct.) and again in 1888 (Notn. No. 141, dated 13th March 1890), 
(Notification No. 354, dated 2nd June). Refunds are regulated by Notn, 
No. 297, dated 26th June 1901, tnd penal bye-laws by No. 371, dated 3rd 

<0 History of India (fifth additio 0, p. 329. 

The commonest man, that of T abriz, is lifts. The Indian man (raaundl is 80ft>s 
t 3 ) As to the priests of the Kangra temple, see ante Chap. I,C. The local version, 
of the well-known legend of the demo-i Jalandhara is that when slain by the goddess 
Devi, the giant fell pres irate on hs breast with his head at Haijnath, his navel at 
Kangra, his shoulder.a at Tiilok Nath and Jawalaraulrhi, and his feet at Kathran in 
Goler, covering 48 Ten of country. In answer to his dying prayers, Devi granted 

f &rdon for sin to all who should die withio the limits yf (he iwt which he covered, 
'or another version, see Gazetteer of Julluudur, 
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June 1890. In the caae of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. 
Manual, p. 450-1). 

Under Section 7i of the Ml. Act properties have been reserved by 
Notn. No. 1221 S., dated 3rd September 1885. 

Kaniara. 

Kaniara on the Chanran stream, 4 miles east of Lower 
Dharmsala, deserves notice for two inscriptions, dating from the 
second century A. D. which have been found on boulders some 
SO yards apart, about half-way between Kaniara and Dharmsala. 
According- to Mr. E. C. Bayley the inscriptions read— 

(1) ErWIinayascLsa drama, in Avian Pali; and 

(2) Krishnayasam drama medangisija, in the square Indian 
character. Both mean the “ Garden of Krishna.” The word yasas 
“ glory ” shows that Krishna had at that period boon admitted into 
the Hindu Pantheon. Medan jitsya in the second inscription'means 
corpulent. (1) Dr. Vogel however considers the name to bo*possibly 
a corruption of Krishna-vihara, and that the inscription, cut on 
two massive granito blocks in the Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts, 
would appear to prove the existence of a Buddhist monastery 
{drama) at this place in the 2nd century A.D. (2) 

The place is now a burning (jhdt, and in the midst is a large 
flat stone, called a bhutsila, to which the following legend attaches:— 

A Brahman chela charmed a bhut, or baitdl (demon) and made 
him plough his land for him and obey his commands. Ho fed the 
bhut on ordure and sobal (a kind of scum found on rivers), but one 
day when he was away his women fed the bhut on festival-food 
which was poison to him, and so he wont and sat on the bhutsila 
and began devouring every living thing that came in his way. 
When the Brahman returned he nailed the bliu t down to the stone 
and the words engraved on it are the charm he used in so doing. 
There is now a shrine of Indru Nag, who brings rain and assists 
in time of trouble, at Kaniara. 

Nadaun. 

Nadaun is a petty town situated in lat. 31° 46' N. and long. 
79° 19' E., on the left bank of the Bens, 20 miles south-east of 
Kangra town. The headquarters of the jdgir of Raja Amar Chand, 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodhbfr Chand, it was a favourite residence 
of Raja Sansar Chaud, who built himself a palace at Aratar, on the 
river bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court during 
the summer. 

Nurpur Tahsil. 

Niirpur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 58' and 32° 24' N. and 
75° 36' and 76° 9' E., with an area of 525 square miles. It is 

<U Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIII, p, 57.-Archaeological 
Survey Reports V, p. 175. 

(*» Arcbreologica! Survey Reports Y, page 177 and Ep. Indica, YII, page 130, 
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bounded on the north-east by the Dhaola Dhar range which divides 
it from Chamba. Its population was 102,289 in 1901 as against 
104,895 in 1891. The town of Nurpur (4,462) is the tahsil head¬ 
quarters, and there are 191 villages. The land revenue including 
cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 1,65,000. 

Nurpur Town. 

Nurpur is a second class municipal town and headquarters 
of. the Nurpur Tahsil. Lying in 32° 18' N. and 75° 55' E., 37 
miles west of Dharmsala on the road toPathankot, it is picturesquely 
situated on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the 
plain. Population in 1901, 4,462 (2,389 males and 2,073 females). 
A considerable shawl-weaving industry used to be carried on here 
by Kashmiris who had fled from Kashmir in the famine of 1783, 
but the industry perished during the Franco-German war of 1870 
and the town has never recovered its prosperity. 

Nurpur was anciently called Dhameri (or Temmery by the old 
travellers) and was re-named Nurpur in honour of the Emperor 
Nur-ud-dln, whose title was Jahangir. The Rajas of Nurpur are 
known to Muhammadan historians as the Zamindars of Mau and 
Paithan, and Nurpur became their capital after the destruction of 
Mau by Shah Jahan. (Indian Antiquary I, page 264). 

Nurpur is a second class.municipality with a committee of 9 members! 
2 ex-officio, 1 nominated and 6 elected. (Punjab Govt. Notn. No 1658 S 
dated I2tli Oct. 1885). 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-03 wat 
Its. 10,233, end the average expenditure Rs. 9,970. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-03 wore as follows:— 


Incomt. 

Bb. 

Expenditure. 

E». 

Octroi 

... 5,007 

Administration . ,,, 

897 

787 

3,881 

4,694 

257 

Municipal property, etc. ... 

1,541 

Public safety ... .,, ,,, 

Grants and contributions 

2,558 

Public health and convenience ... 

Others . 

484 

Poblic-instruction ... ... 

Others ... „ 

Total 

9,590 

Total ,,. „, 

10,016 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notns. Nos 
1218S., dated 3rd Sept, and 523, dated 21st Dec. 1885. Itsrulesof business 
will be found in the Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p. 283 of Part III. 
Octroi limits are conterminous with municipal limits under Punjab Govt." 
Notn. No. 479, dated 1st July 1890,and the schedule, prescribed by Notn; 
No. 1052, dated 29th Aug. 1876, was revised in 1882 (Notn. No. 430, dated 
19th Oct. 1882, and again in 1890 (Notn. No. 354, dated 2nd June). ‘ PeDal 
bye-laws were sanctioned by No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case 
of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). Under 
Section 71 of the Act properties have been reserved by Notn. No. 1221 S 
dated 3rd Sept. 1885. '* 

Palampur Tahsil. 

Palampur is a Tahsil lying between 31° .49' and 32° 29' N. and 
76° 28'and 77° 2'E., with an area of 443 square miles. 1 It is 
bounded on the north by a crest of the Dhaola Dhar range. Its 
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population was 182,955 in 1901 as against 129,599 in 1891. It 
contains 118 villages, of which Palampur is the tahsil headquarters, 
and the land revenue including cesses amounted in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 2,07,000. 

Pathyab. 

Pathyar is a small village some 12 miles from Dharmsala. 
Two inscriptions of a primitive type, cut in both the Brahmi and 
Kharoshti scripts, in letters ,of remarkable size, recording the 
dedication of a garden and tank, probably in the 3rd century B. C., 
have been found here. (Ep. Indica, VII, page 116). 

Sujanfor-Tira. 

Sujanpur-Tira is a village on the Beas (81° 50' N. and 76° 33' 
E.) which derives the second part of its name from the Tira, or 
palace commenced by Abhaya Chand, the ICatoch king of Kangra, 
in 1758 A.D. His grandson Sujan Chand founded the town and 
Sansar Chand, the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court 
here. The township is picturesque, with a fine chaugdn and grassy 
plain surrounded by trees, but the palace, a highly finished building 
of regal proportions, has fallen ..into disrepair since the Katoch 
family took up its residence in Lambagraon. There are five old 
temples at Tira and Sujanpur. 



APPENDIX I. 


The Rajas oe Nurpur. 

Ndr pur lies north-west of Kangra, on the Jabbarkhad, a small 
tributary of the Chakki, which flows into the Beds. Its old name, 
Dhamerf, the “ Temmery ” of the old travellers, was changed to 
Niirpur by Raja Bawu in honor of Jahangir, whose first name 
was Ndr-ud-diii. The Rajas of Nurpur are generally called in 
Muhammadan histories “the Zamfndars of Mau and Faith an.” 
Mau was one of their strongholds and was destroyed by Shah Jahan, 
and Paithan is the same as Pathankot, west of Nurpur. Paithdn is 
mentioned in the A’in as a panjarui of the Bari Doab, containing 
199,872 Ughds, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 ddms (40 ddms— 1 
Akbarshahf rupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot ; and 
Dhamerf is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 ddms, and furnishing 60 
horse and 1,300 foot. 

The Zamfndars of Mau and Paithan are first noticed in the very 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, when Rdja Bakht Mai is mentioned as a 
supporter of Sikandar Sur whom Akbar, in 965 A. H., besieged in 
Mankot. When Bakht Mai saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless 
he paid bis respects in the imperial camp, and after the surrender 
of Mankot accompanied the army to Lahore, where Bairam Khan 
had him executed on the ground that he had supported Sikandar 
Sur. As his successor Bairam apppointed his brother Talcht Mai. 
It is a question whether the names of these two Rajas of Dhamerf 
are cori’ect, or whether the first ought not to be Takht Mai and the 
second Bakht Mai; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah tlw two 
names are continually interchanged. 

Nearly thirty-two years later avo hear of Raja Basil as reigning 
Zamfndar of Mau and Paithan. It is not statod how he was related 
to Bakht Mai and Takht Mai ; but the historians of the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb look upon him as the founder of a new 
line, and give the following genealogical tree : — 

Raja Basil of Nurpur. (Dies 1022.) 

__ f_ 

(l). Suraj Mai. (2). Madhu Singh. (8). Jagat Singh. 

(Dies 1055.) 


1, Kajnip. 2. Bhao Singh. 

(Dies 1077). (Murid Khin). 

The last Bhao Singh in the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign 
turned Muhammadan and received the name of Murid Khan. His 
descendants, according to the Maasir, still hold Shahpur, in the 
Gurdaspur District, north-Avewt of Nurpur, near the Ravi, and “ he 
who becomes Raja, takes the name of Murid Khan.” 

Baja Basil .—When Raja Basil became Zamfndar, he made his 
submission to Akbar. But when Akbar, after the death of his 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, King of Kabul (A. H. 990), made 
Lahore bis capital, Basil did not pay bis respects as he ivas expected 


Indian An¬ 
tiquary, I 
(1872), p. 2Qi. 


1581 A. D. 



159? A. D. 

1603 A. D. 

1605 A. D. 

1613 A. D. 

1616 A,D. 


1618 A. D, 

1619 A. D. 
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to do, and the Emperor ordered Hasan Beg Sheikh TTmari to invade 
Mau. But when he had moved as far as Paithan, Basil, advised by 
Todar Mai, made his submission and went with Hasan Beg to court. 
In the 41st year, however, he rebelled again, and Akbar appointed 
Mirza Rustam and Asaf Khan* to reduce the district; but as the 
commanders did not agree, Akbar recalled them and gave the com¬ 
mand to Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, Mau surrendered to 
him and peace was restored. In the 47th year, Basil rebelled a 
third time, and when an imperial corps . was again despatched to 
Paithan he requested Prince Salim (Jahangir) to intercede on his 
behalf with the Emperor. He waited on the prince, and accompanied 
him, in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reached the capital, 
Akbar heard that Bash was with Salim, and ordered an officer to 
seize him. But Basil was informed of this and escaped to his bills. 

On the accession of Jahangir, in 1014 (A. D. 1605), Basil paid 
his respects and was appointed Raja and commander of 3,500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dakhan, and died two years later, in 
1022. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Suraj Mai. He is said 
to have been so unruly that Basil, from fear, imprisoned him. 
Jahangir, after some hesitation, appointed him Raja and commander 
of 2,000, and left him in possession of his paternal estates. Suraj 
Mai served with Shaikh Faridf in the siege of Kangra ; but when 
he saw that the fort was on the point of surrendering, be created 
disturbances in the camp, and Farid reported him to court as a rebel. 
Suraj managed to obtain Prince Shah Jahan’s intercession, and was 
pardoned. In the 11th year, Farid died and Kangra still held out. 
Suraj then served with Shah Jahan in the Dakhan. The prince, on 
his return, was sent to Kangra and though it was not thought 
advisable that Suraj Mai should accompany him he was allowed to 
join the expedition and marched to Kangra with Shah Quli Khan 
Muhammad, Taqi, Shah Jahan’s Bakhshi. Shah QuH was soon 
compelled to complain of Suraj Mai, but was recalled, and Raja 
Bikramajlt was sent in his stead. The time which elapsed before 
Bikramajlt could join his command was used by Suraj Mai for 
mischief. He allowed a large number of imperial soldiers to return 
to the jdyir on the plea that the war had lasted a long time and 
their outfit was bad, but told them to return when Bikramajlt should 
arrive. He then plundered the whole district at the foot of the hills, 
which was the jdgir of Nur Jahan’s father, and when Sayyid G-afl 
Barha opposed him with some of the troops that had not yet left, 
he killed him. Bikramajlt arrived in the end of the 13th year, and 
Suraj Mai tried in vain to gain his favour by flattery. He therefore 
openly attacked Bikramajlt, but was repulsed, and Mau and Nurpur, 
and the whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists. Suraj 
Mai fled to the hills and perished miserably soon after. Fort Kotla 
also, which lies between Kurpur and Kangra, was taken, andMadhu 
Singh, brother of Suraj Mai, who commanded it, together with his 
son, was sent to court (A. H. 1028). 


* Vide A’in, translation, p, 454. 
A’in, translation, pp. 314, 411, 
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Raja Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the 
13th year when Suraj Mai rebelled, the Emperor called him from 
Bengal, made him a commander of 1,000, with 500 horse, gave him 
the title of Raja, and a present of 20,000 rupees, and sent him to 
Raja Bikramaji't, who invested Kangra. By the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he had risen to a command of 8,000, with 2,000 horse.* 

Under Shah Jahan, Jagat Singh retained his mansah, and was 
in the 8th year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, 
where he distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdad, the son 
of Jalala the Tarikf, the Afghan rebel. In the 11th year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, when ’Ali Mardan betrayed Qandahar to Shah Jahan, 
and Sa’id Khan was sent from Kabul to repel the Persians, Jagat 
Singh commanded the hard teal, or vanguard. Arrived at Qandahar, 
Jagat Singh was ordered to conquer Zamm-i-Dawar, and he after¬ 
wards accompanied the army to Bust, where he distinguished 
himself. In the 12th year of the reign, he paid his respects at 
Lahore, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdar of 
Upper and Lower Bangash. Whilst there, his son Rajrup rebelled, 
as will be seen from the following free translation from the 
Padishahn4mah. 

The Conquest of Mau and Mrpub under Shah Jahan. 

(Pddishdhndmah, Ed. Bill. Indiea, U, pp. 287ff.) 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Shah Jahan was 
at Lahore, he appointed Rajrup, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh 
of Mau, Faujdar of the Daman-i-Koh-i-Kangrah and collector of 
the peshkash due by the various petty hill states. In the following 
year, when the Emperor was in Kashmir, Rajrup, who bad acted in 
concert with his father in Bangash, rebelled, and Jagat Singh, 
through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatisfaction 
at the misconduct of his son, and requested the Emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his 
son. This would give him an opportunity of punishing Rajrup, and 
of collecting the peshkash, which he valued at four lakhs of rupees. 
The Emperor gladly accepted the offer; but no sooner had 
Jagat Singh arrived in his district than he made preparations for 
rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and the impenetra¬ 
bility of the jungles. He fortified especially Taragarh, with the 
view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court, 
Shah Jahan could scarcely believe it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau 
to report on the truth of the rumour. Sundar had an interview 
with Jagat Singh, and, on his return to court, reported that the 
Raja was sorry for his misbehaviour; he wished, however, to remain 
for a year in his district, and would send his son Rajrup to court 
to ask for pardon. The Emperor hesitated no longer, and appointed 
three corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh. The first 


1 18 A. D. 


1636 A. D. 


1639 A. D, 


1610 A. D. 


1640 A. D. 

Journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Bengal, 1876, 
p. 194. 


* ifor a biography o£ this excellent man, vide A’in, translation, p. 413, 
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corps was placed under Sayyid Khan Jah an Barha,* who was 
supported by Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi ;f Shams-ud-din, son of 
Zulfaqar Khan ; Raja Amr Singh of Narwar ; Sayyid Lutf Ali; 
Jalal-ud-din Mahmud ; Rao Dan Singh Bhadauriah ; Mir Buzurg ; 
Sarmast, son of Itimnd Rai ; and several other mansabdars, Ahadis, 
both bowmen and matchlockmen, and zamfndar troops. The second 
corps was commanded by Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafarjang, together 
with his sons and relations, Raja Rai Singh, Iltifat Khan Safawi, 
Gokal Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, Kriparam, Nadi Ali, Chait 
Singh, with other mansabdars and Ahadis both bowmen and 
matchlockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshi of Dara Shikoh, with 
1,000 horse of the Prince’s contingent. The third corps was under 
Asalat Khan, his brother Abdulkafi, Muhammad Amin and 
Muhammad Mhmin, sons of Shah Quli Khan, and other imperial 
mansabdars, and Khusru Beg, an officer in the employ of Yamin- 
ud-daulah (Asaf Khan Khankhanan, brother of Nur Jahan, and 
father of Mumtaz Mahall) with 1,000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshi. 
The whole was placed under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, 
who with Raja Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Jan-sipar Khan, Akbar 
Quli Khan Sultan Gakk’har, Hari Singh Rathor, Chandr Man 
Bundelah, Daulat Khan Qiyamkhani, Rai Kaslndas, Khizr Sultan 
Gakk’har, and Khalil Beg with 700 Ahadis, Nahir Solangi, 
Baba-i-Khweshagi, and other mansabdars, was to move from 
Kabul over Sialkot to Path an. 

On the 17th Jumada I, 1051 (14th August 1G41), the hist two 
corps under Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan assembled at 
Raipur and Bakrampur, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and 
Asalat Kluin pushed on to Jammu, to collect the zamindari troops 
of the district. When the Prince arrived, the whole army marched 
to Pathan. Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan had each received valuable 
presents from his Majesty before leaving ; so had Asalat Khan, Rai 
Singh, Iltifat Khan, Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Zulfaqar Khan, 
Shams-ud-din, son of Nazar Bahadur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar, 
Gokal Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, and others. One lakh of 
rupees was given to Khan Jahan as an advance. As reporter to 
Khan Jahan’s detachment Sultan Nazar was appointed, and Qazi 
Nizama to that of Bahadur Khan. 

Murad Bakhsh now appointed Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and 
Asalat Khan to invest Fort Mau, which lies 3 kos from Pathan, and 
remained himself in that town to collect supplies. 

Khan Jahan on the 2nd Jumada II (29th August, 1641) left 
Raipur, in order to march by the Balhawan Pass on Nurpur. At 
the foot of the pass, he came upon Rajrup. Khan Jahan appointed 
Najabat Khan ha.rdwal, who engaged Rajrup. The obstacles which 
had been set up at the foot of the pass were forced and Khan Jahan 
moved rapidly to Machhi Bhawan. The enemy had everywhere 


* A'in, translation, pp. 392, 394. 
t Of Kasnr, Lahore District. 
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blockaded the roads; but a native of the district shewed the 
Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibilty had not been 
obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the 14th Rajab (9th 
October, 1641) at the summit of a hill half a kos from 'Nurpur. 
The houses outside the fort were given up to pillage, and the army 
encamped at the foot of the Tort. The Fort, which was well 
provided with provisions and material, was garrisoned by about 2,000 
mountaineers, mostly armed With matchlocks. Khan Jahan opened 
trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa’ld Khan had in the meantime marched by way of Mount 
Rarah, and Raja Jai Singh and Asalat Khan along the valley of the 
Chakki River, and both met at Man. The army encamped near Raja 
Basu’s villa, which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means 
of a hill with Man itself. The roads were everywhere blockaded, 
and stone barricades with towers had been erected. The army could 
only advance slowly, and the soldiers had everywhere to cut 
trenches for protection against the fire of the enemy. 

On the 17th Rajab (12th October), Qulij Khan and Rustam 
Khan joined the Prince at Pathan, bringing orders from Court that 
Qulij Khan should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Khan Jahan 
at Nurpur. Reports had, in the meantime, been received at Court 
from loyal Zammdars of tho district to say that the occupation of 
Rupar, which overlooks Mau, was necessary for the complete 
investment of Mau, and as Prince Murad Bakhsh reported tho same 
orders were sent to Sa’ld Khan to move to Rupar. A portion of 
the troops at Nurpur under Najabat Khan as hardwal, Nazar Bahadur 
Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, and Raja Man of G waliar, 
should join Sa’ld’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa’ld Khan, 
on Tuesday, 15th Sha’ban (9th November, 1641), broke up, marched 
along the Nurpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the 
Mau Mountain on the road to Rupar. He then sent his s6ns 
Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah with a detachment of men of his own 
contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfaqar, from the right and 
the left, up the mountain, to fix upon a site for the camp. On 
reaching the height, they sent a report to Sa’ld that much jungle 
would have to be cut, if the whole army was to come up. ' They 
waited for further orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 
4,000 or 5,000 matchlockmen and bowmen from a neighbouring hill, 
Sa’ld at once sent reinforcements under his son Lutfullah, and 
afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and Sarandaz Khan. Before 
Lutfullah could join his brothers, he was attacked, and received a 
sword-wound in the right shoulder and a spear-wound in his left 
arm. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwajah 
’Abdurrahman, son of ’Abdul ’Aziz Naqshbandl, as the enemy were 
just disabling the horse. Zulfaqar drove away the enemies who 
attacked him, and retreated to Sa’ld Khan, and soon after, Sa’dullah 
and ’Abdullah arrived likewise. Sa’ld Khan reached Rupar next 
day, cut down the jungle for the encampment, cut ditches, and set 
up hedges, to guard against night-attacks. The enemy now collected 
in large numbers round about, and continued to erect fences and 
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throw tip obstacles of all sorts. Sa’ld advanced slowly, cutting down 
the jungle; and on the 21st Sha’ban (loth November), the vanguard 
under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near Raja Basu’s garden. The enemies were at once 
attacked, from one side by Zulfaqar with the Imperial artillery, and 
from the other by Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar 
Quli Sultan Gakk’har, Sarandaz Khan, and Raja Man. A number 
of men of Najabat Khan’s and Raja Man’s put boards on their heads 
instead of shields, rushed forward, and set fire to a wall made of 
poles and planks. Several were killed on both sides. 

In the night before the 29th Sha’ban (22nd to 23rd November), 
Raja Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to 
surprise Fort Chhat. They killed many enemies, who had left the 
Fort to oppose them, among them the commander. A portion of 
them occupied the Fort, the rest returned to Raja Man. 

During the day, a bastion (burj) of Fort Nifrpur, which Khan 
Jahan besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulfi 
A’hunzan and ’Aqa Hasan Rum! had laid seven mines in various 
directions. Six of them had been discovered by the besieged, who 
filled them with water. The seventh had been made from the 
trenches of Khan Jahan’s men, and had been successfuEy carried 
forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only remaining undug 
to the very foundation of the bastion. Khan Jahan’s son and his 
men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and Sent word to Khan Jahan that the mine 
was ready. Khan Jahan, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders 
to the men of several trenches to be ready for an assault and to fire 
the mine. But as the mine was incomplete, one side only of the 
bastion blew up, whilst the other side sank to the ground. But the 
besieged had been cunning enough to erect behind each bastion a 
wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer waE of the Fort. 
This wall behind the blown-up bastion remained uninjured, and no 
actual breach was effected; and Sayyid Lutf ’All and Jalaluddin 
Mahmud, who had rushed forward with Khan Jahan’s men, found 
the way closed, and called to the bfldars to throw down the wall. 
The besieged, thinking that the Imperialists had succeeded in 
effecting a breach, retreated to the Inner Fort, keeping up a 
destructive fire on Lutf ’Alt, who was shot in the hand. But 
unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to retire. 

In the end of Sha’ban, Bahadur Khan was ordered by his 
Majesty to move from Islampfir to Pathan, where he met the Prince 
with 3,000 horse and the same number of foot. On the last of 
Sha’ban (23rd November), Damtal (south of Pathankot) was taken 
by Bahadur Khan, and Tihari by Allah Virdi Khan. The Emperor 
also sent orders that Asalat Khan should hasten to Nurpur and 
take part in the siege; and Sayyid Khan Jahan, Rustam Khan, and 
others, together with Bahadur Khan as hardwal, should attack Man 
by way of Ganga-thal; for when Mau was conquered, it would be 
easier to reduce Nurpur. The Prince should leave Rao Amr Singh 
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and Mirza Hasan Safawi in Path an, and march upon Mau, and 
encamp in the pass, where, in former days, ’Abdullah Khan Bahadur 
had encamped. 

On the 1st Ramazan (24th November), the Prince leftPathan for 
Mau. Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested 
Allah Virdi Khan to beg the Prince to allow Rajriip an interview : 
the Imperial commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had 
forced the war on him, and their only object was to rob and kill 
him and his people. As a Rajput, he had to defend his military 
honour ; but, as the Prince had now himself come, he wished to 
submit and send his son to settle affairs. 

On the 5th Ramazan (28th November, 1641) Rajrdp with a 
halter round his neck appeared before the Prince, who promised to 
intercede on Jagat Singh’s behalf with his Majesty. But the 
Emperor, to whom the Prince sent a report, demanded an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, and Murad Bakhsh had to send Rajrup back. 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the 
Prince over Ganga-thal to Mau. They moved slowly forward 
cutting down the jungle, and drove away the enemy wherever they 
found them. When they approached strong barricades, they dug 
trenches, and thus succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When 
they reached Mau, Jagat Singh, with the best men of his own clan, 
engaged them in sharp encounters for five days. Neither Bahadur 
Khan, nor Khan Jahan, Spared their men ; in fact, the men of 
Bahadur Khan used the dead bodies of the slain to stop over the 
trenches dug by the enemy. But during these five days, no less 
than 700 men of Bahadur Khan’s contingent were killed and 
wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large number 
of the enemies also “ went to hell.” All officers fought gallantly, 
Sayyid Khan Jahan, Rustam Khan, and others, but especially 
Bahadur Khan, Sayyid Khan Jahan’s hardwal. 

But as the war made slow progress his Majesty ordered that 
the attacks upon Mau should be vigorously continued at the place 
where Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan had fought, and the other 
oorps should also attack and take the Port by storm. On the 
morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore (13th December, 1641), 
the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the order to make a 
general assault, and sent word to Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan to 
commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Khan delayed, but Khan 
Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Khan and 
Bahadur Khan and many others distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry. They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij KMn, 
and Allah Virdi Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to 
take Mau by assault. Raja Jai Singh and Allah Virdi Khan from 
the valley, Qulij Khan from the left, and the others from the right, 
succeeded in passing through the jungle, and managed to reach the 
summit of the mountain. In consequence of the continued fights on 
the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, that he 
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called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Raja Jai Singh, Qhlij Khan, and Allah Virdl 
Kban, who were nearest to Man, found the ascent easy. The few 
men, that held the barricades opposite to them, could not offer 
serious resistance, whence it happened that they entered Mau before 
Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan had come up. Jagat Singh had 
before taken his family and treasures to Taragarh and had remained 
alone in Mau ; but when he saw the luck and the success of his 
enemies, he took his sons and dependants who had escaped the 
sword, and fled. 

Two days after (15th December, 1641), Asalat Kha'n reported 
to the Prince that the besieged in Nurpur, considering Jagat Singh’s 
cause hopeless after the fall of Mau, had at midnight deserted the 
Fort, which was now in his possession. 

On tho 23rd Ramazan (16th December, 1641), the Prince sent 
Prithf Chand, Zammdar of Chambah, whose father had been killed 
by Jagat Singh, to court. Mau was left in charge of Raja Jai 
Singh ; Till an was garrisoned by Qulij Khan ; Damtal by Gokaldas 
Sfsaudiah ; and Path-in by Mirza Hasan Safa wr A largo detachment 
was told off to cut down the jungle and widen the roads in the 
neighbourhood of Mau. 

The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khtin and Asalat Khan 
to court, where he arrived six days later. 

On the 1st Shawwal (23rd December, 1641), the Prince received 
orders to bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. 
Prithf Chand received the title of Raja and a mansab of 1,000, with 
400 horse, and was ordered to return to Chambah, to collect his 
men, and to occupy a hill near Fort Taragarh, the possession of which 
was necessary before the Fort could be taken. Taragarh in fact 
belonged to Chambah ; but Jagat Singh had taken it by force. 

On 5th Shawwal (27th December, 1641), the Prince reached 
Nurpur with Sayyid Khan Jahan, and sent Sa’id Khan with his sons 
to Jammu. Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan with nearly 2,000 
horse were sent to Taragarh. Raja Man Singh of Gwaliar,* the 
sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack 
Taragarh from the rear. 

Although the Fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all 
expectation, the Imperialists commenced the siege. Jagat Singh, 
seeing that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry 
that he had rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and 
addressed Sayyid Khan Jahan to intercede for him with the Prince. 
The Prince recommended him to the mercy of the Emperor. 
Taragarh was to be handed over to the Imperialists, and was to be 
destroyed with the exception of certain houses which at Jagat Singh’s 
request were to be left as dwelling places for his servants, and as 


* This must be Kahhf (Bilaspur), It is often so called by the Muhammadan 
historians. 
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store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau and Nfirpur 
were likewise to be levelled. 

This was done, Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahan to 
dismantle Taragarh. The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid 
Firuz to destroy the Slier Hajf bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjah (11th March, 1642), 
Jagat Singh paid his respects to the Prince. Najabat Khan was 
ordered to make a settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan 
and Asalat Khan were left in Nurpur to dismantle the bastions, and 
the Prince with Sayyid Khan Jahan and Jagat Singh together with 
his sons went to court. 

On the 25th Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a 
fautah round the neck, wero presented to his Majesty, who pardoned 
them. 

On the 19tli Muliarram, 1052 (10th April, 1642), Raja Jagat 
Singh and Rajrup, his son, who escaped the fire of his Majesty’s 
wrath, were re-appointed to their former rank and office. Soon after 
Jagat Singh went with Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and was made 
commandant of Kahit. In the 17th year of Shah Jaban’s reign, 
Sa’id Khan was made Governor of the Sabah and Jagat Singh, 
who could not agree w'tb bun, was sentw’bh the army to Badaksban 
(1055), whither his son Rajvap accompanied him. He occupied 
Kust, Sarab, and Indrab, and erected between the last two places 
a strong stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled 
the attack of the Uzbaks. Leaving a strong garrison in his 
stockade, Jagat Singh, in Ramazan 1055, returned to Panjshlr, 
bravely fighting on the road under heavy snowstorms. Ill-health 
compelled him to go to Peshawar, where lie died in the end of the 
same year (January, 1646). 

Rajrftp was made Raja, a commander of 1,500, with 1,000 
horse, and was left in possession of his zamindans. But Mursbid 
Quli, the Faujdar of Daman-i-koh-i-Kangra, in the beginning of 
1056, was ordered to take away Taragarh. He did so, and Taragarh 
was henceforth garrisoned by Imperialists. 
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APPENDIX II. * 

Notes on the dialect op the Kangba Valley, by the late EDWARD 
O’BRIEN, Esquire, c.s., Deputy Commissioner op Kangra, 
Revised with Additional Notes bv the Burn T. GRAHAMS 
BAILEY, B.D., M.B.A.S., Wazibabad. 


NOUNS. 

The declension of Kdngri nouns is effected (except for the Agent 
case) as in Hindostdni, by the addition of Postpositions to what may be 
called the “ Formative ” case of the noun. Tims Nominative Singular ghora, 
horse; Formative Singular ghore ; Genetive Singular ghore dd, &c. 

The following is a scheme of the formative and' nominative cases in 
the various declensions :— 



Nmn. Siiig. 

Forni. .Sine-. 

I 

Nom. PI. 

Form. PI. 

I.—-Mase. in A 

II.— All other Mascs. -j 

III. *r-Fem. in i ... 

Some Ferns, in con¬ 
sonant ... 

IV. —Fern, iu consonant... 

Ghord. 

Ghar. 

Bickhu. 

Bitti. 

Junds. 

Bailin. 

Ghore. 
Ghave. 
Bi-dihue. | 
Bittid. 

gagga 

Juudsd. 

Baihni. 

’ 

Ghore. 

Gliar. 

Bichchd. 

Bitfidn. 

Jundsdn. 

Baihnm. 

Ghoredn. 
Ghardn. 
Bichchuan. 
Bittidn. 

Jundsdn. 

Baihnin, 


The genitive, as in Hindostdni, agrees in gender and number with the 
object of the genitive, e.p., habbo di bittf, the father’s daughter, kuda 
jdtak, whose sou ? 


The following paradigm gives the four declensions in full 



Masc. in d. 

Singular — 

llorte. 

Nom. ... 

Ghora. 

Form. 

Ghore. 

Gen. 

Ghore da. 

Dat. 

•i 

Ace. 

f Gho^e jo. 

Agent. ... 

Ghoren. 

Loc. 

G”ore Lich. 

Abl. 

G'.ore -e. 

Voc. 

Gh o red. 

Plural— 


Nom. ... 

Ghore. . 

Form. 

Ghop-an. 

Gen, 

Ghoredn <!d. 

Dat. ... 

) 

Acc. 

f Ghoredn ]o. 

Agent 

Glv>r>rln, 

Loc. 

Ghoredn bieh 

Abl. 

Ghoredn te. 

Voc. 

-— H- 

Ghoreo. 


Other rnasc. nouns. 


House , 

Scorpion. 

Ghar. 

Bichcbu (or 

bichcbu). 

Ghare. 

Bichchue, 

Ghare dd. 

Bichchue dd. 

Ghare jo. 

Bichehde jo. 

Gharen. 

Bichchden. 

Gl are Inch. 

Bichchue bich. 

Ghare te. 

Bicin-hde te. 

Ghard. 

Bichchud. 

Ghar 

Bicbchu. 

Ohara h. 

Bichchudn. 

Gisarah dd. 

Biebchdan dd. 

Ghardn jo. 

Bichchudn jo. 

GlmrAn. 

Bichchudn, 

!-» ha*.an hich. 

Bichchudn biob. 

Ghardn te 

Bichchuan te. 

Gharo. • 

Bichchuo. 
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For ghare bich, in tlie house, ghnreh (without bich) is very common. 


SlNCHJLAK — 
Nom. 
Form. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Agent 
Loc. 
Abl. 
Yoc. 

Pldkal— 
Nom. 
Form. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Agent 
Loc. 
Abl. 
Yoc. 


Fem. in i. 

Daughter. 
Bitti. 

Bittia. 

Bittia da. 

| Bittia jo. 

Bittieh. 
Bi^ia bich. 
Bittia te. 
Bitti e. 

Bittiah. 
Bittiah. 
Bittidh dd. 

| Bit|ian jo. 

Bittidh. 
Bittiah bich, 
Bittidh te. 
Bittio. 


Fem. in consonant- 


Woman. 
Junds. 
Junasa. 
Junasa da. 

Junrisd jo. 

Jundsen. 
Jundsd bich. 
Jundtd te. 
Jundse, 

Junasdh. 

J undsdn. 
Jundsdh da. 

Jund>ah jo. 

Jundsan. 
Junasdh bich. 
Jundsdh te. 
Jundso. 


Sister. 

Bailin. 

Baihni. 
Baihni dd. 

Baihni jo. 

Baihnih. 
Baihni bich. 
Baihni te. 
Baihni. 

Baihnih. 
Baihnih. 
Baihnih dd, 

Baihjiin jo. 

Baihnih. 
Baihnih bich. 
Bailijiih te. 
Baihnih. 


Agent 

Ablative 

Genitive 


Locative 


Nominative 
Agent 
Accusative 


Plural. 


Ndn, name (masc.) has Form, naneh, Gen. naneii dd, &o. 

Plur. Nom. Ndn, Form, nahah, Gen. nan an dd, &c., bo also girah, 
village, Gen. girden dd (or giraneh dd).' 

Gd, cow, has Form, gai, Gen. gdi dii, &c., Agent gdih, 

Plur. Nom, gdih, Form, gain, Gen. gain da, Agent gdih. 

PRONOUNS. 

Singular. 

Nominative Main or huh, “ I.” 

Accusative ir . . {< _. _. » 

Dative jMtnjo, me, to me. 

Main, “ by me.” 

Minjo te, “from roe.” 

C Herd, A 

< Mere, >"my, miae.” 

IMeri, ) ' 

| Minjo bich, “in roe.” 
t, Minjo up-par, “on me. 


| Assdn, “ we.,” 


Dative 
Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 


o, “ us, to us.” 

j 

Assdri te, " from us,” 
J *Mhdra 


f *Mhara "J 
4 Mhdre V 
{'Mhdri j 


“our, ours,” 


t' Assail bich, “in ns.” 
t Assdn uppar, “ on us/' 


The second Personal Pronoun is declined as follows; — 


Singular. 

Nominative Tim, “ thou,” 

Dative I K y « fcLee t0 tliee.' 5 
Accusative ( M 
Agent Tain, “by thee.” 

Ablative Tijjo te, “ from thee.” 
r Ter a 1 

Genitive < Teri >“ of thee, thine.” 
{Tore ) 

Looative Tijjo bich, u in thee ” 


Plural. 
Nominative Tussah, “ you.” 
Dative \ Tussah jo, “you 
Accusative ) you.” 


to 


Agent 

Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 


~ Tussah,- “ by you.” 

Tussah te, “ from you.” 
f Twmhdrd ~) c 
< Tumhdri i ° f y0U, „ 
1 TumharB' ) /° UrS ‘ 
Tussah bich, i( in you. 


# This is like the M&cw-ari forms of Hindis M£rwir(> % ,Mhir9 t u our, our*. 1 . 
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The Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun is declined as follows 

Plural. 


Singular. 

... ( Uh, “ this, lie,” 

Nominative j ^ „ thig/ , 

gg?*” }**,»»*...**» 

Agent 
Ablative 
Genitive 
Locative 


Inina, “ by this.” 

Is te, “from this.” 

I» da, etc., “ of this.’ 
Is bich, ‘'in this.” 


Nominative Eh, “these, they.” 
Accusative j Inhcih jo, “these, to 
these. 

Inhdh,“ by these.” 


Dative 
Agent 


Ablative Inhdh te, “ from these.” 
Genitive Inhdh dd, “ of those.” 
Locative Inhdh bich, “ in these.” 


Example. 

Eh sack galdndeje dsujia nardsa mare. 

They say this true, that the hopeful lives, the hopeless dies.— 
Kdngrd Proverb. 

The Interrogative Prono.un Kyd “ what?” is declined as follows: — 

Plural. 

Nominative . Kyu, “what?” 

| Kajo, “for what ? ” 


Dative ... 
Accusative 
Ablative 
Locative 


Kali te, “ from what ? ” 
Kais bich, “ in what ? ” 


Example. 

Rati de hancfhne dd kyd phal paed. 

Janghdh dd nur g tided Ram. 

Of wandering on foot at night what fruit did yon get ? 

You spoiled the splsudour' (literally, light) of your legs. Oh 
Kara !— Marriage Song. 


Tho Interrogative Pronoun Kuu “ who ? ” is thus declined :— 
Singular. 

Nominative Kun, “who?” 

Dative (Kusjo, “whom,” “to 
Accusative (_ whom ? ” 

Ablative Kits te, “ from whom ? 


i Kas dd J 

Rvs di h “ of whom ? ” 
Kus de I 

Agent Kiriiiin, “ by whom ? 


Plural, 

Nominaiive ivuw, “ who ? ” 

Dative | Kin hah jo, “whom,” 
Accusative) “to whom?” 

Ablative Kinhdh te, “ from 
whom?” 

^ Kinhdh dd ~) , 


Genitive Kinhdh di > 


r of” 


(, Kinhdh de ) ?” 

Kinhdh, “ by whom ? ” 


Agent 

Terd mungi’i dupaftd Jdnniit rangi dittd. 

By whom was your green dnpatta dyed ?—Phdri chharjhdti 
( Kdngra .) 

Remote Demokstiiative Pronoun' Oh “that,” “she,” “he,” “it.” 


Singular. 
Nominative Oh, “he-” 
Dative 
Accusative 
Agent 


Genitive 


j- Us jo, “ him, to him.’ 

JJnnlh , “ by him.” 
f ?7.s dd T 

<! Us di > " of him,” 

{Usde J 


Plural, 

Oh, “they.” 

TInhdh jo, “ them, to them.” 

Unhutl, “by them.” 

C Unhan dd 


< Unhdh 
(. UnhM 


,u da ") 
n di > “ 
• h de ) 


of them, 3 ’ 
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Correlative Pronoun Saih. 



Singular. 

1 Plural. 


Nominative 

Saih, “that, the same,’* 

Saih. 


Dative 

Accusative 

j- Tis jo. 

Tinhdh jo. 


Agent 

1 

Tinnih. 

Tinhdh. 


f Tis dd. 

Tinhdh dd. 


Genitive 

< Tis di. 

Tinhdh di. 



(_ Tis de. 

Tinhdh de. 



Relative Pronoun Jo. 



Singular. 

Plural. 


Nominative 

Jo, “who, which.” 

Jo, “who, which.” 


Dative 

Accusative 

\ Jis jo, “ to whom, to 

J which.” 

Jinhdti and jinhdh jo. 


Agent 

. Jinnih, “by whom.” 

Jinhdh, “by whom.” 


Genitive 

..Jis dd, “of whom.” 

Jinhdh dd, “of whom.” 


Ablative 

..Jis te, “from whom.” 

Jinhdh te, “ from whom.” 



Other pronouns are— 

Koi someone, anyone. 

Kichchh, something, anything. 

Je, koi, whosoever. 

Je kichchh, whatsoever. 

Examples. 

Saih apnia man dd bard Id did hai. 

He is a great darling of his mother. 

Tis dijunds bar) laruki hai. 

His wife is very quarrelsome. 

Main bahil Ihi kitta. Tinnih dhawwe mare, kichh uttar bid tinnih 
nahih kitta. 

I engaged a vakil. He consumed (my) money, (but) he did not 
even make any answer. 

Jinhdti musaddidh dd bal, t.inhdh bhare peril pal. 

Those-wlio have the assistance of the officials, have their grain 
receptacles [peril pal ) full, 

Jinhdti jo, Rdjed, terd trdn. 

Those to whom, Oh R&ja, is your help. 

Tinhdh de ghar na khan na manjjeh ban. 

To their houses is neither food nor strings for their beds. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives used like nouns are declined like nouns. Adjectives quali¬ 
fying nouns^ are not inflected unless the Nominative Singular Masculine 
end in d. When the Nominative Singular Masculine ends in d, the adjec¬ 
tive is declined like nouns in a, the feminine being lihe nouns in i. This 
is contrary to the rule iu Urdu, but in accordance with the rule in certain 
forms of PaDj&bi. 

Khard ddmi, good mau, Agent Khareh ad,mien. 

Gen. Plur. Kharedh ddmidh dd. 

Khari junds, good woman, Gen. Sing. Kharid jundsd dd. 

Ag. Kharie h ju ndseii. 

Bit t, id diah ghoridh dd, of the daughter's horses. 

Comparisou is made by means of the postposition te, as khari 
good, is te khard, better than this, sabbhnih te khard, better than al ’ 
best. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. 

Itnd, so much or many (Demonstrative). 

Titna, so much or many (Correlative). 

Jitna , as much or many (Relative). 

Kilnd, how much or many ? (Interrogative). 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF KIND. 

Ideha, “such,"” “like this” Hindi Aisd. 

Tidehd, “ such ” “ like that,” „ Waisa. 

Jidehd , “like which,” “ as” „ Jaisd. 

Kidehd, “ like, what,” “ how/’ ,, Kaisd. 

ExAnrr.Es. 

Idehd guar hoi mere dikkhne bich nihh ded. 

No fool like this came within my experience (within my seeing).* 
Saih sdhab kidehd hai. 

What is that s&bib like ? 

Jidehd agla thd tidehd hi hai. ' 

As the former was like that exactly is he. 

Pronominal Adverbs of direction like idhar, “hither,” udhar, 
“ thither,” jidhar, “whither,” tidhar , “thither,” kidhar, “whither,” seem 
to bo wanting iu J&ndari.t 

PRONOMINAL ADVERB OF MANNER. 

Proximate Demonstrative. Relative. 

Ihhdh or tihhah “thus” Jihhdh, “as.” 

Correlative. Interrogative . 

Tihhah “so” Kihhdh, “how 1” 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Agdhan, “before,” (Hindi age), also ageh. 

Aj, “ to day,” as in Panjdbi. 

Kal, “ to-morrow, yesterday.” 

Parson, “ the day before yesterday, or the day after to-morrow.” 
Chauth, “ the fourth day past or future, counting to-day as the 
first" day, to-morrow or yesterday as the second, &c.” 

Panjaulh, “the fifth day.” 

Chhiauth, “ the sixth day.” 

Pachdchdh, “after, afterwards.” 

Phiri, “ agaiD.” 

Bhidga, “in the morning.” Sanjjhd, “in the evening.” 
Bdrambdr, “repeatedly.” 

Kadi, “ sometimes, ever/- 
Kadi na, “never.” 

Kadi kadaih, or kadi na kadi, “ sometimes, rarely.” 

Kit, “ continually,-always.” 

Pa pi laic Paha fie patthar Jinhan de chit. 

Ang maldwa kadi kadaih , nain malawd nit. 

* This would be iu Gadi;—laha guar mere herne mi i. 

Such a fool came not within my seeing. 

(Observe —“ herna,” to see, 

‘‘ ma ” for manj, in, 

“ a.” 3rd singular past tense of ini '* to come 

t jindar or ihandar is the term used by the Gaddis for the country not included-in 
heir country, Gadheran. [It literally means ‘cotton-olothed.’ i.e,. the people not dressed in 
woollen garments,like the Gaddis.] 
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The mountain people aro wretches,. whose hearts are etone. 

They join bodies rarely, they are always joining eyes.— Song. 
Hun, “ now.” 


ADVERBS OF-PLACE. 

Nereh, “near." 

Dur, “far.” 

Par, “ over, across.” 

JTur, “ this side,” udr-pdr, “on both sides.” 
it'dl, “ to, towards,” Tahsilddrs ivnljd ; (jah in Singular, jd in 
plural,) “ go to the Tabsl'ldiir.” 

Pardhdn, , “on that side.” (Hindi— pare). 

Urdhdh, “ on this side.” (Hindi— ure). 

Ithu tden, j .. . . „ 

IdhitdeK I uptoth,s - 

Uppar, “ up.” 

Bunk, heth, “down.” 

Andar, “within,” and bdhar, “without,’’ are as in Hindi, 

Agahah, “ before,” or aggeh. 

Pachahah, “ behind,” or pichchheh. 

Taithe, Tah(hi, “ there ( Gadi ). 

Taithi, Gaddi seite galla bdta kari. 

There with a Gaddi I talked. -S,Dharmsdla. 


Handra , in Gaddi and Narti in 


Kangri 


“ elsewhere.” So 


apni zamin chhadi handrj na gdhande, “ they abandoning their 
land do not go elsewhere,”— (Gadi). 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Proximate Demonstrative Remote Demonstrative. Relative. 

Han, hur,, ibheh, “ now,” Then. JdMu, “ when.” 

Correlative. Interrogative, 

Tahiti, “then.” Kdhlu, “when V’ 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

Proximate Demonstrative. Remote Demonstrative. Relative. 
Itthii, “here.” Ott.hu, “there.” Jitthii, “ where.” 

lithe.— ( Kntlehr). 

Correlative. Interrogative. 

Titthu, “there.” Knthu , “where?” 

Taithe, “ there.”—( Gadi ) 


OTHER ADVERBS. 


Kaihh, hafo, “why.” 

Iddheh tailed, “ for this reason.” 
Hdh, “ yes.” 


Nehih, vinh, jo. 

Satdbi, “ quickly.” 

Achchi tard , Jihard kari, 11 ’Well.” 


PREPOSITIONS. 

The commonest have been given under the declension of nouns. Sub¬ 
joined H a brief list of others. The same word is often both a preposition and 
an adverb. For convenience sake most of the constructions are given 
Heth, “ under.” 

Minjo bdl or bald, “ beside me.” 

Mingo hane or main hane, “ with me.” 
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Tisdefi tdsii, “ for him.” 

Tereh tarn, “about thee.” 

Assah scthi, “ like us.” 

Tinhdh bakkhi, t'mhdii bdl or bald, tinhdu den jpdseh , all mean 
towards them. 

Tiste par ant, “ after it.” 

Tisdeh, chauhm pdsedii, “ round about it.” 

Tussdh barabat, “equal to you.” 

Minjo te parant, rnaih pa rant, minjo bind, “ apart from me. 


THE NUMERALS 


1, Ik. 

17, Satdrd- 

32, Batri. 

2, Do. 

18, Thdrd 

33, Tetri. 

3, Trai. 

19 , IJnnih 

34, Chautri. 

4, Chdr. 

20, Bih. 

35, Panjatrl. 

5, Panj, 

21, Ikki. 

36, Chhiatri. 

6, Chhiyyd. 

22, Bdi. 

37, Satattri. 

7, Satt. 

23, Trei. 

38, Athattri. 

8, Atth. 

24, Chaubbi. 

39, Untdli. 

9, Natt. 

25, Panji. 

40, Chad , 

10, Das - 

26, Ghhabhi. 

47, Sattdi'. 

11, Gidrd. 

27, Satdi. 

49, Ununjd. 

12, Sard. 

28, Thai. 

50, Panjdh. 

13, Tehrd. 

29, TJnatti. 

57, Satunjd. 

14, Chaudd. 

30, Tih or tHh. 

59, tlndht. 

15, Pandra. 

31, Katti or 

60, 8atth. 

10, Sold. 

kafri. 

67, Satdht. 


ORDINALS. 


69, Unhaltar. 

70, Sahattar. 
77, Sathattar. 

79, Undii. 

80, Asn. 

87, Saldsi . 

89, Undnueii. 

90, - Nabhen, 
97, Satduueh. 
99, Narinueh. 

100, San . 

200, Do Sau, 
1,000, Hajdr. 
1,00,000, Lakh. 


1st, Paihld. 
2nd, Duwwd. 
3rd, Triyyd. 
4th, Chauthd 


3th, Panjudh. 
6th, Chitt.hd. 
7th, Satuaii. 

1 0th, Vasilau. 


50, Tanjdhiuxh. 

For the thirties the forms with and without r are both used,-thus, 
satattri or satatti, thirty-seven. 

It should be noticed that t and h in sathattar are pronounced separately- 
The word is not sa-thattar but sat-hattar. 


Other numerical forms are subjoined ; — 
Ik bdri, once. 

Do bdri , twice. 

PaihU bdri , first time. 

Trai gund, three-fold, 

Das gurjia, ten-fold. 

Addhd, half. 

Panics, do, If. 

Sawa do, 2i- - 
Dhdt, 2L 
Ditdh, 1|. 

Sadhe chdr, 4$. 

Ik ndo i. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

The chief conjunctions are— 

Te, and. 

Apai}, but. 

Je, if. 

Bhdeft, although. 


Singular. 
Main hai. 

Tun hai. 

Saih hai. 


THE VERB. 
Auxiliary Verb. 
Present. 


Plural. 
Assih han. 
Tu as ah han. 
Saih han. 


Past. 


Singular. Plural. 

Main thi (Fem. tin). Assdh the. 

Tfin thi (Fem. tlii). Tussin the. 

Saih thi (Fem. thl). Saih the. 

The past tha, “was/’ is like Hindi. 

Aj mere boil kamdhn pichhe hi rahi gae han. 

To-day my ^sL-servants have remained behind. {Kdngra). 
Tuesa n aj leal kid parhde lean ? 

What are you reading nowadays ? 

Eh Rajput halke han. 

These are low Rijputs.— {Kdngra). 

Pacna, full. 

I.—Tenses derived from the Root. 

Present Conditional. 

I may fall. 


Singular. 

Panin. 

Paue. 

Paue. 


Future. 

I shall fail. 


Plural. 

Pauie. 

Paui or paubn, 
Pauhn. 


Singular. ■ Plural. 

Paunghi, Fem. paunghi. Paunghe. 

Paunghi. Paunghe. 

Paunghi. Paunghe. 

Imperative , 

Fall. 

Singular, Plural. 

Pau. i Paul. 

II.—Tenses derived from the Present Participle. 

Indefinite or Past Conditional. 

I fall or should fall. 


Singular. 

Paundi. 

Paundi. 

Paund£ 


FluraU 

Paunde. 

Paunde, 

Paunde, 
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Present Indicative. 


I am falling. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Paundd hai. 

Paunde baD. 

Paundd hai. 

Paunde han. 

Paundd hai. 

Paunde han. 

Imperfect. 

I was falling. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Paundd thd. 

Paunde the. 

Paundd tbd. 

Paunde the. 

Paundd thd. 

Paunde the. 


III.—Tease3 formed from Past Participle. 

Past Indicative. 


I fell. 


Singular. 
Pcs, Peru, pai 
Ped. 

Ped, 


Plural. 

Paie, Fern, paiidn. 
Paie. 

Paie. 


Present Perfect. 
I have fallen. 


Singular. 

Ped hai, Fern, pai hni. 
Fed liai. 

Ped hai. 


Plural. 
Paie han. 
Paie lian. 
Paie ban. 


Singular. 

Ped thd. 

Ped tbd. 

Ped tbd. 

Paund, falling. 

Present 
Fast ... 
Conjunctive 
Adverbial 
Agent 
Dative 


Pluperfect. 

Plural 
Paio the. 

Paie the. 

Paie the. 

Infinitive or Verbal Noun. 

Paune da, of falling. 

Participle. 

... Paundd, falling. 

... Ped, fallen. 

... Pai kari, having fallen. 

... Paunden bi, while falling. 

... Pautje bdld, fallen, about to fall. 

... Pebd, in the state of having fallen. 

It 'will be sufficient if the main parts of other verbs are indicated. 
Hoina, be, become. 

Present Conditional ... Hodh. 

Future . ... Hdughd. 

Imperative ... ... ...Ho. 

Indefinite or Past Conditional Hundd. 

Past Indicative ... ... HoSd. 

Present Perfect .Ho5d hai. 

Pluperfect ... ... ...Hoedtha. 

Participles ... ..Hundd, being. 

Ho§a, been. 

HoSkarS, having been. 

Hunden hi, while being. 

Hope bdld, one who & about to be, 
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Auna, go. 

Present Conditional.Audn (3rd Plur. auhn). 

Future ... ... ... Aunghd. 

Imperative ... ... ... A. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Aunda. 

Past Indicative ... ... A yd, Fern, di, Plur. de, Fem. didn. 

Participle ... .Aihed, in the state of having come. 

The others regular. 

Jana. go. 

Present Conditional.Jddn (2nd Plur. jdd, 3rd Plar. jdhnll 

Future .Jdnghd. 

Imperative . ... Jah jdd. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Jdndd. 

Past Indicative ... ... Ged. 

Participles ... ... ... Gelid, in the state of having gone. 

Raihna, remain. 

Present Conditional.Rohdn, Rahie. 

Raihe, Rehd or raihn, 

Raihe, -Raihn, 

Future ... ... ... Rainbghd. 

Imperative.Raih reha. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Raihndd. 

Past Indicative .Rehd. 

Participle .Rehd, in the state of having re¬ 

mained. The e in this word is 
very long drawn out ; distinguish¬ 
ing it from the reha in thePresent 
Conditional, the Imperative and 
the Past Indicative. 

Baihna or Baith^'a, sit. 

Present Conditional ... Behdn, baithdn. 

Future ... ... Bainhghd, baithgl 

Imperative .Baih baith. 

Indefinite, Past Con- Baihndd, baithda. 

ditional. 

Past Indicative ... Bebd, baithdd. 

Transitive Verbs, 

MIrna, beat. 

Present Conditional... Mdrdn, 

Mdre, 

Mdre, 

Future ... ... Mdigbd. 

Imperative .Mdr mdrd. 

Indefinite, Past Condi-Mdrdd. 
tional. 

Past Indicative ... Main mdrdd. 

Tain mdrdd. 

Tinni mdrdd. 

Present Perfect ... Main mdrdd hai. 

Tain mdred bai. 

Tinni mdrdd hai. 


Mdrie. 

Mdrd or mdrn. 
Mdm. 


A sdn mdrdd. 
Tusdn mdrdd. 
Tinhdn mdrdd. 
Asdn mdrdd hai. 

T u^dS-sm'drddl hai. 
Tinhdn mdrdd hai 
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Pluperfect ... Ma’-n md'Sd fhd. Asdn *• dr&d ihd. 

Tain " &•ed thd. Tusdn mdrgd thd, 
Tinriui mdrSd tha. Tinhdn mdr&hd thd. 
The rules for the aereemeiifc of mdred, mdred hai, mdred thd, with, the 
object of the sentence are like those in Urdu or Panjdbi. 

Participle .Mdrehd, in the state of having been beaten. 

Passive. 

The passive is formed by means of the verb jdrid, go, used with the 
past participle, thus. 

Main marea jdhghd, I shall be beaten. 

Saih mart get, she was beaten. 

In the passive it generally has the sense of be hilled. 


Khana, eat. 


Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... Khdndd. 

Past Indicative 

... Khddhd. 

Pina, drink. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... Pindd. 

Past Indicative jt 

... Pitd. 

si 

Dejia, give. 


Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... DindsL 

Future. 

... Dingghd. 

Past Indicative... 

... Dittd. 

Laina, take. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... Laindd. 

Future ... 

... Laingghd, 

Past Indicative 

... Led. 

Galana, sav, sp-> 

ak. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... Galdndd, 

Past Indicative 

... Galaiyd. 

Karna, do. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... 

... Kardd. 

Past Indicative 

... Kittd. 

.Janna, know. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional 

... Jdndd. 

Past Indicative... 

... Jdned. 


Lai auyd, bring, led jdnd, take away are conjugated like auna and jana, 
Habit, continuance and state are expressed as follows:—. 

Saih and karda hai, he is in the habit of coming, saih chard hardd hai, 
be is in the habit of grazing (transitive). 

Maih dikkda rainnda hai, I continue looking. 

Maid paurfa lagghSd, -I am in the act of falling. 

Sentences. 

1. Teri nah kyd hai ? What is thy name ? 

2. He ghope di kya umar hai ? What is the age of this hors# ? 
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3. Ilthu te Kashmir kitni dur hai ? From here how far is Kashmir. 

4. Tere burhe daih kitne puttar han ? In thy father’s (house) how- 
many sons are there ? 

5. Main ajj lari dure te handlii dyd. I today from very far walking 

came. , 

6. Mere chdche de p'uttre da, bidh tisdia i baihni kane hoed, hat. My 
uncle's son’s marriage is with his sister. 

7. Ohare hachchhe ghore di kdthi hai. In the house is the white 

inyse’s saddle. 

8. Tisdia pitthi par kdthi put ded. On his hack put the saddle. 

9. Main tisde putt re, jo bare koije metre. I beat his son many stripes 

10. * Saih pahdrs did chotiu par bakrUn chard karda hai. He grazes 
goats on the top of the hill. 

11. Saih tis rukkhe hath ghore upar baithehd hai. He under that 

tree is seated on a horse. 

12. Tisddbhau apnv't baihni te baddd hai. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13. Tiddd (or tisdd) mul dhdi rupayye hai. The price of that is two- 
and-a-half rupees. 

14. Mem burhu fbabbj tis lauhhe yhared raihndd hai. My father 
lives in that small house. 

15. Tis jo eh rupayye del ded. Give him these rupees. 

16. Saih rupayye lists let led. Take those rupees from him. 

17. Tis jo matd m&rikun rassidn kane bannhd. Having beaten him 
much tie him with ropes. 

18. Khuwwe te parti kafflhhm Drawn water from the well. 

19. Maite (or minjo te) aggechald. Walk before me. 

20. Kudu jdtnk tusdn pichdhfi.n and karda hat ? Whose son is in the 

habit of comiug behind you l 

21. Saih tussdn kuste mullen led? From whom did you buy that? 

22. Girded de ikki hatwdnie te. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


SONGS. 

Maebiaoe Song. 


Rdti de hanrfhne jo chhatfdi deh, Kdhnd. 

Hurt hoed gharbdri, Ham,. 

Aggen tu thd, Kdhnd, hdlu gu&fti. 

Run hoed gharbdri, Rdm. 

Give up wandering at night, Oh Kahn a ! 

Now you have become a married man, Oh Rdm ! 

Before you were, Ob Kabna ! a ploughman and a cowherd! 
Now you have become a married man, Ob Rdm ! 

Maihridit du sang chhaddi de til Kdhnd. 

Run hoed, gharbdri, Rdm. 

Abandon, abandon the socie'ty of Gujar women, Kahna. 
Now yon have become a married man ! Oh Rdm ! 

Maihr is a Gujar and Maihri a Gujar-woman. 
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Songs sang by women at weddings of Brahmans, Eijputs and 
Khatris in K&ngra— 

Assdti bachhdi Mli kamafpi, 

Karmen bachhdi sutranji j i; 

. Tust&ft at iaho angane, 

We hare spread black blankets. 

The opposite party in marriage (Kuram) bare spread carpet *; 
Come you and sit down in the courtyard. 

[Note .—In marriage parties the bride’s family are “ kuram ” to the 
bridegroom’s party and the bridegroom’s pany are “ kuram ” to the 

bride's, Th'ere is no English word which expresses the relationship.] 

*■ 

Ki tussdtl mangde tukrd muchrd, 

Ki' tassdii adri de bhukkhe the 
Aaadil mangde kupamen dia ddria, 

Lei chubdreh baithe the. 

Question.— Do you want a morsel or a piece of bread, 
or are yoa hungry for the whole ? 

Answer.— We want the wife of the Kuram, 

They took her and were sitting in the upper storey. 


GENBR08ITT. (Gddi). 

Mdli 8dli sakke bhm, 

Thikrid ri dhal banal ; 

Chalande giddar tire Ide, 

8dli balandd bhujji khdgi; 

Mdli balandd kdni listi hai ; 

Kdnijo pujdni, 

Mali and Sfili were two own brothers, 

They made a shield of bits of earthenware. 

They shot a running jackal with an arrow. 

S&li Bays “ Let’s eat it fried; ” 

M&i says “ The one-eyed woman is ill; ” 

“ Let’s take it to the one-eyed woman.” 

Song on R&ja Sans&r Ohand, Katoch R&jput of KAngra, marrying a 
pretty Gaddi woman whom he saw herding her eows— 

(Dharmsdla)— 

Gaddi chare bakridti, 

Gaddan ehdre gdih, 

Ghapa bhajje saprid, 

Binna khdu gain, 

Herjawdn mid, 

Raje Gaidai;, behi. 

The Gaddi was grazing his goats ; 

The Gaddi woman was grazing her cows ; 

Her ghapa was broken on the rocks. 

The cows ate'the pad (worn between the head and the'jar on it) . 
Seeing her young face, ' 

The EAja married the Gaddan, 
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Jandhab Song. 

1. Ee.—Pussi, pussi, 

Kaja rutsi, 

Ldhuid ged mandi}d ; 

Chal pussi bhal hkdna. 

Darling, darling, 

Why art thou sulking. 

A boy (son) has gone to pacify thee 
Come, darling, eat thy rice. 

8 he .'— Jane jurana , 

Mailt nahin auna. 

2. Puni nahin muhdi; 

Tand nahiA tnitdi; 

8as nahin ahhdi 
Je parj,ie jo jdnd. 

The ball of wool never comes to an end, 

The thread never breaks; 

My mother-in-law never says 
" Go for water.” 

Sahno Mali’s Soho. 

Gaddi Song— 

(1) . Suhi, suhi pagfi nd Idni, 

(2) . MdMa Sahnud bo ! 

(8). Mdrihuh balale je lildri, 

(4) . Bhatti ri jhinjan mangdiii, 

(5) , Malid Sahnud bo! 

(6) . Pitl-hi teri ka^erd kkalrii ? 

(7) . Ldled Tundeia bo ! 

(8) . Pefe kaaerd halarii ? 

(9) . (Suit'd Tundeia bo ! 

(10) . Pete mdli-rci halarii. 

(H). Solid Tundeia bo ! 

(12) . Kugti-ra f hekti na laind, 

(13) . Malid, Sahnud bo ! 

(14) . Kdla, kdla dag Id na Idtfd, 

(15) . Mdlia Sahnud bo ! 

(16) . Mdnhun balaleje ha thtkeddr, 

(17) , Mdlid Sahnud bo ! 

(1) . A red, red pagfi do not put on, 

(2) . Oh MAH Sdbiiu ! 

(3) . People will say you are a dyer t 

(4) . Bring rice of Bhati, 

(5) . Oh Mdll Sdhpu ! 

(6) . Of what is the skin on your back (full) ? 

(7) . Oh Laid Tundei! 

(8) , In your womb whose child is there ? 

(9) . Oh Sdli Tundei 1 

10). In your womb is Mali’s child, 

(11) , Oh Sail Tundei. 

(12) . Do not take the contract of Kugti., 

(13) . Oh Mdli Sfihiid ! 
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(14) . A black, black coat do not put on. 

(15) . Oh Mdli SAhiiii ! 

(16) . People will say you are a contractor. 

(17) . Oh Mdli Sdhnfi. 

Notes.-—{ 2), “ Mdli Sdhnu,” (7), “Laid Tundei,” “ Sdli Tundei.” 

Mdll,Ldld and Sail are the names of the persons. 
Sdhnu and Tundei are the names of their castes, 

(3), “ Balale ” is the 3rd person plural, future tense, from 

balnd “tosay.” 

The wooing of Sambhua. (Oddi). 

1. Sambhua merit muhriyd dd ndt! 

2. Sambhua dhera ( 8 ) hoi lai, ( 7 ) 

3. Dhera hoi lai ho meri j an ! 

4. tiamhhud dhera hoi lai. 

5. Kanaka ri rati, yhiu, did, 

6. Sambhua khdi hari jd, 

7. Khdi karija bo meri idn ! 

8. Doha.? dindi ( 4 ) bachhdi. 

9. Sambhua sot km (*) jd, 

10. Soi hari jd meri jin ! 

11. Sambhua sot karija. 

12. Kata jina ( 6 ), dord ( 8 ) hachhci ( 7 ) chofd ( 8 ), 

13. Ammd meri! Sambhua, dyd bo. 

1. Oh Sambhfi, my fii'st dancer ! (i.e., loader in a Gaddi dance.) 

2. Oh Sambhu ! be slow (i.e., stay hero). 

3. Be Blow, my life ! 

4. Oh Sambhu ! be slow. 

5. Bread of wheat, ghi and dal, 

6. Oh Sambhu ! eat before you go : (literally “having eaten go.”) 

7. Eat before you go, my life ! 

8. I am spreading a shawl. 

9. Oh Sambhu, sleep before you go : (literally “ having slept go.”) 

10. Sleep before you go, my life ! 

11. Oh Sambhu ! sleep before you go. 

12. (With) a black like girdle (and) a white frock. 

13. Oh mother! Sambhu has come. 

Notes.— (‘). “ Hoi lai,” “ khdi hari,” and “ soi karf,” are the con¬ 

junctive participles from the verbs “hond,” “khdnd” 
and “ sona ” respectively. In Hindi these forms would 
be “ ho karke,” “ klia karke” and “ so karke.” 

( 3 ) . “ Dherd ” is the Hindi and Panjdbi “ dhlrd ” " slow ” 

whence comes “ dhiraj ” “ slowness,” “ dhirtdi ” 
“patience ” and other derivatives. 

( s ). “Kanaka.” The a at the end of“ banak” is added 
to nouns ending in a consonant to prepare them for 
receiving the cases-affix rd. 

( 4 ) . “Dindi” is the present participle feminine from 

“ dind ” “ to give.” 

( 6 ), “Jind” is the pronominal adjective of similarity and 

corresponds to “ jaisd” in Hindi. 

( 6 ). “pord” is thecordof black wool which the Gaddi winds 

round his waist. Gaddi women also wear it, and the 
“ dord ” is used as a binder by women after childbirth* 
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( 7 ). Haehhtt means “white.” 

( 8 j, “ Chold” is the capacious woollen frock worn by Gaddi 

men and women. It is secured round the waist by the 
“dora.” The “ cholci ” comes half down the thigh on 
men and to the ankles on women. The “ dord,” round 
the waist makes a large body in the “ chold ” above the 
waist. The body is called the “ khokh,” and forms a 
receptacle for very miscellaneous articles, such as a num¬ 
ber of newly born lambs, bread, or wool for spinning. 

The Gaddi oirl's choice op a iidsband. 

1. Td budhru jo nd deni chdchud, deni, chdchud, 

2. Sajre chunde rand bholi ho. 

3. Td chakarajo ml deni, chdchud, deni, chdchud. 

4. Hak pande utki gahnde ho, 

5. Td ddr-desi jo na deni, chdchud, deni, chdchud. 

6. Goru chugdnde jo deni ho. 

7. Td rogijo nd deni, chdchud, deri,!, chdchud, 

8. Sajre clmnde rand bhuchgdhli ho, 

9. Bhaipd chardnde jo deni, chdchud, deni, chdchud. 

10. Khokha bhari dtld mds ho. 

11. Bhaird de puhala jo deni, chdchud, derj,i, chdchud. 

12. Pi(thijo deld cholu ho. 

1. To an old man do not give me, father, do not give tne, father 

2. I shall be a widoiv while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

3. To a servant do not give me, father, do not give me, father. 

4. A call comes—He gets up and goes (and leaves me). 

5. To one who lives far away do not give me father, do not give 

me, father. 

6. To one who grazes a herd of cattle give me. 

7. ’ To a sick man do not give me, father, do not give me, father, 

8. I shall become a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

9. To a herder of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 

10. He will give me his pocket full of meat. 

11. To a tender of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 

12. He will give me a frock for my back. 

. Noteg.~In translating this song all the “las” and all the “hcs” 
should be omitted. They are without meaning. 

“Jo” in the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth lines is the sign of the dative case. 

“ CMch ” in Gdddi and “chachu ” in the valleys of Kdngra is a 
common word for “ father.” 

The meaning of the second and eighth lines is—“If you marry me to 
an old or a sick man I shall be a widow before my hair, which was done 
for my wedding, is ruffled',” i. e., I shall be a widow befote iny wedding 
dress is worn out. s 

“ Bholi ” in the second Hoe Is the feminine third nerson sino , nlat* 
future, from “ bhomi to be,” F ° 

“ Goru ” in the sixth line means a herd of horned cattle. 

“ Khokha ” in the tenth lino is the body of a Gaddi's frock which is 

made into a pocket by the frock being tightly bound at the waist With a 
woollen rope called “ dord” which passes several times round the waist. 
The “ khokha " is used to carry miscellaneous articles. The wearer's dinner 
may be seen in it or even half a dozen new-born latpbs or kids 
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“GAhli” in the eighth line is the feminine third person singular 
future, from " g£ hnA” “ to go,” “ to become.” 

“ Held” in the twelfth line is third person singular future, from 
“ deijd” “ to give.” 

The Song of Raja Gopi Chand. (Gddi). 

], Chanan chanki bo rupi jhdriydh Raja, Gopi Chand ncthae. 

'2. Td ammar hhald bo aghnd chnndi bargd, lhandi bund kalauh ae, 

3. Td chhajje bo baithi maid Nail), Banti nain bhari, bhari roe. 

4. Td, phiri uparhith here Raja Gopi Chand, Td mdtd Nain Banti roe. 

5. Td kuyi ditti, mdtd, tijo gdfi ? Kuni balls mande bol. 

0, Td nahlA bo ditti , beta, vnnjo gdfi, nd balle mande bol. 

7. Td kuni bo herd, mutd, mandi hdkhri ? Tiseri hdkhri Icadhdn, 

8. Td na bo hard min jo, beta, mandi hdkhri, nd hoi gdlidn de. 

9. Tdjaini kdydh, beta, teri, taisi bdwal tere ri, 

10. Td jal bal mdti ho gei hid bhasamdh ri dheri. 

11. Td sink den, mdtd, meri pole uniar kdydh. 

12. Td jog dhidyd Raj* Bharthari, paiumar kdydh. 

13. Tdjog bo dhidyd, mdtd, muh, meri pdni umar kdydh. 

14. Id jog dhidyd Rdje Gopi Chande pal -umar kdydh. 

1. On a seat of sandal wood, with silver ewors, Rdja Gopi Chand 

was bathing. 

2. “ The heaven is clear liko silver whence do the cold drops come ?” 

3. Sitting in the balcony his mother, Nain Banti, was weeping 

bitterly. 

4. Then again RAja Gopi Chand looked up. His mother Nain 

Banti was weeping, 

5. He. —" Who gave, mother, to you abuse ? Who spoke evil 

words ” ? 

6. She. —“ Neither was giveD, sou, to me abuse : nor were spoken 

evil words,” 

7. He. —“Then who looked (at you), mother, with evil eyes? His 

eyes I will tear out.” 

8. She, —“No oue lookod at me, son, with evil eyes, nor. gave me 

abuse. 

9. (I was thinking that) as your body is, so was your father’s. 

10. He was burned and became clay. He became a heap of ashes.” 

11. He. —•“ Then give me advice, mother, make my body immortal.” 

12. She.—' 1 RAja Bharthari became an ascetic. He made his body 

immortal.” 

18. He.— I would become an ascetic, mother. I would make my 
body immortal. 

14. So RAja Gopi Chand became an ascetic. He made his body 
immortal. 


A Fong. 

1. Nihld dUtdii Jafti f, uband jo chhali, ehhali puchhdt 

2. Tdhdnblu tun kit gvye hold ho. 

(A Jatti of the plains chaffing, chaffing/asked LubAnd). 

She.-^Fi br what reason hove you become lean ? 

3. TsL ekrtdii bo tut$u, bo garie, Jammudn dd hdld ho. 

4. Tilh duje bo tail tutti balri prit ho. 

He. —.First, oh fair one, the Jammu revenue is deficient (»,e., t 
cannot*pay the revenue). 

{Secondly, the love of a girl is broken off ( i.e ., I have been jilted). 
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5. Taft dheddu balu denni hani Lubdipudft. 

6. Bhari denni haft Jammuaft de hale ho, 

7. Taft nawvn nawih Idnni hah prit ho. 

She .—I will give you my ear-rings and nose-ring, 0 LuMnfi. 

I will pay the Jammu revenue. 

Then I give you new, new love... 


8, : Td pahile ho lift hale bo Lubdij,Tuth dheddd balu. denni hah. 

9. Duje hale matthe di janjiri ho. 

She .—Then at the first instalment, LuMnd, I will give my ear¬ 
rings and nose-ring. 

And at the second instalment the forehead chain. 


10. Td ammd bajhuft raihnni haft, Lnbdnunh. 

11. 'Bap u bajhuft raihnni haft. 

12. Tnddh bajhuft clhun lo madhuni ho. 

She. —Then I will remain without mother, Lnbiinu 
and I will Remain without father. 

Without thee I am silent (i.e., sad). 

(This song is incomplete). 

A Song.* (Gddi). 

IT chi, uchi mdrhid merd sri ftakar sondd ; 

Rddha, bail jhuldndt ha. 

Krishna.—Td tu leajo rutthi rntthi inert. Rn/cmani Radii ; 

Tuddh bin nindar na aundi- hd. 

Rddhft.—Td daraniaft mochru, jithanidft mochru ; 

Mu gori mochf u nahlft hd. 

Krishna,—Td tu mat ruthift, ruthift meri Rulcmani Rddha ; 

Rddhd jo mochru lei dennd haft,. 

On a high, high eminence my Lord God is sleeping ; 

Hcidhd is fanning a breeze. 

Krishna. —Why are you pouting, pouting, my Rukinaui R&dlisi ? 
Without you sleep does not come. 

Rddhii. — My younger sisters-in-law (have) shoes, my elder sisters-in- 
law (have) shoes; 

I fair-complexioned (have) no shoes. 

(To me fair is no shoe, literally). 

Krishna. —Do not pout, pout, my Rukmani Rddlirf,! 

To R&dh& I will give shoes. 


A Dittt. 


Rhasam mare 
Dal ba.1 hare 

Ydr mare 
Kihh&h jifta 
Khind tutte 
Talli pdie 
Arnbar tutte 
Kihhan sind 


If a husband die. 

One may wander to and fro (in 
search of another). 

If a lover die. 

How can one live ? 

If a blanket is torn, 

Rut on a patch. 

If heaven splits. 

How can one sew it f 


'i his Song is incomplote. 
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APPENDIX III- 


Notes on the Gadi Dialect of the Kangra Gaddis by the late 
EDWARD O’BRIEN, Esquire, c.s., Deputy Commissioner of 
Kangra. Revised with Additional Notes by the Rev. T, 
GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.R.A.S., Wazibabad. 


NOUNS. 

The declension of G&di nouns is effected (except for the agent case), 
as in Hindo«tdnf, by the addition of Postpositions to what may be callod 
the ,f Formative ” caso of the noun. Thus Nominative Singular khanckt 
(a flock), Formative Singular khande ; Genitive Singular khande r&, &c. 

The following is a scheme of the fo'rmative ‘cases in the various 
declensions, showing also the nominatives plural :— 



Norn, Slug. 

Formal. Sing. 

Nom. PI, 

Format. Pi, 

I;—Masc. in a 

KhandA 

Khande 

Khande 

Khande, 

IT.— „ in u 

Gobhrti 

Gobtrn 

Gobhni 

GobhrR. 

III.— ,, in a consonant 

Ghar 

Ghana 

Ghar ... 

G hard. 

TV.— Fern, in ft „ 

Biar ... 

Bi.tri 

Bi.Ir 

Bifiri. 

V.— „ ini 

Ijji 

ilif % - 

Ijji 

W- 

VI.— „ in o 

KVmkho 

Khakbo 

Khabhod 

KhaklioA. 







The following gives the postpositions which form the various cases 
with their Hindost&ui equivalents:— 


I 


Agent 
Genitive 
Bat. and dec. 


HindostSni. 


ne ... ... . • 

kd (adjective agreeing with 
the substantive), 
ko 


Gadf. 


No postposition. Usually the 
formative by itself is used. 
r& (adjective agreeing with 
the substantive), 
jo, bo, or go. 


Locative 


manj or man. 


Ablative ... ... S” 


thaun. 


The genitive is as in Hindostdnb an adjective agreeing in gender 
and number with the subject or object of the genitive, e. g. khande 
T&)bhed&, a sheep of a flock ; khande ri m&liknl, the proprietress .of a 
flock. 
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The other postpositions are, as in HindostAnr, indeclinable. 

The following paradigm gives the six declensions in full 
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Excsptions— The. Locative. 

3rd declension ; locative formed by adding e to nominative \— 

She. Maiit bo ghare sas kalihdri ho. 

He, Td ten ho td sassdjo, gone , charkha le deld ho. 

Baithi ho tail Icatan katde ho. 

She. To me at home there is a cross mother-in-law. [wheel. 

He. Then to your mother-in-law, Fair one ! I will give a spinning 
Let her sit and mind her spinning. 

Examples 

1st declension : — Masc. in &. 

Nom. Sing. Mere bhdi male ak khandd hd. 

My brother has a flock. 

Gen. Sing. Ih bheddu mere burhe-re khande-rd hd. 

This sheep belongs to (lit. is of) my father’s flock. 

Ih khande-ri mdlikni kasri hd. 

The owner of the flock is ill. 

Dat, Acc. Sing. Aun khande jo ak kuttar palnu huh, 

I bring up a dog to guard (lit. for) the flock. 

Auh khande lurliai ditta thu. 

I was thrown down by a flock. 

Gaddi khande manj kbarura rahnda thfi. 

The shepherd was standing in bis flock, 
ho khande thauii ghara jo & hd. 

Ho has come from the flook to his house. 

Ai khande mat nakhi gachchh ! 

Oh flock, don’t run away ! 

Mere bhdi male khande hin. 

My brother has flocks. 

Ih bheddu mere buyhe-re kliando-re hiu. 

These sheep belong to (lit. are of) my father’s flock. 

Ian khande-ri malikni kasri ha. 

The owner of the flocks is ill. 

Auh khande jo ak kuttar pdlnu huh. 

I bring up a dog to guard (lit. for) the flocks. 

Auh khande lurhai dittd thu. 

I was thrown down by the flocks. 

Gaddi khande manj kharurd rahndd thd. 

The shepherd was standing in his flocks. 

So khande tbauh gliara jo d hd. 

He has come fro'm the flocks to his house. 

Ai khandio mat nakhi gaohchhd ! 

Oh flocks, don’t run away 1 

Exception : — Fern, in a. 

Auh bujhnun barklid na bhone ri. 

I think there will be no rain. 

2nd declension : — Masc. ih u. 

Nom'. Sing. Ak goblird madarse jo gdhndd hd. 

A young man goes to sohool. 

Qen. Sing. Ise gobhru rd brarhd gydni hd. 

The young man’s father is wise, 

Ise gobhru-n kalam khari ha. 

The young man’s^pen is good. 

Bdlh ra laskandd sund. 

Th e gold of the neee-rirg sparkles,” Song. 


Agent Sing. 
Lot. Sing. 
Abl. Sing. 
Voc. Sing. 
Nom. PI. 
Gen. PI. 

Dat. Acc. PI. 
Agent 1 Pi. 
Loc, PI. 

Abl. PI. 

Voc. PI. 
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Dat, Acc. Sing, Gurbe ak kitdb gobhrb jo ditti. 

The teacher has given a book to a young man. 

Agent Sing. Tint gobhrde minjo khabar ditti. 

The news was given me by that young man. 
hoc. Sing. Gobhru (raanj or mbn) bari akl hit. 

There is much wisdom in the young man. 
ibl. Sing. Mein tis gobhru thaun khari gal khuni. 

I have heard good words from that young man. 

Woe. Sing. Ai gobhrud rbzi hain. 

Oh young man art thou happy. 

•Rati ba rdti ind jdnb chhadi dind, chhordd. 

Fichd thaun lurhli ghori, jinde Khojud. 

“ Give up coming and going every night, Oh boy !” 

“ From behind a great rock will fall (on you) dear Khojud !” 

Song of Khoju. 

Lufhli “ will roll down ” is third singular feminine future from 
Luflmd, “ to roll down.” 

Nom. PI. Gobhru tnadarse jo gahnde hiu. 

Young men go to school. 

Gen. PI. Tidn gobhru rd bnjhd gyani lia. 

The young men’s father is wise. 

Tid.fi gobhru rf kalama khari hin. 

The young men’s pens are good. 

Bat. Aec. Pi. Garde kitbba gobhru jo ditti. 

The teacher has given books to the. young men, 

Agent PI. Tiyyen gobhrue munjo khabar ditti. 

The news was given me by young mon. 
hoc. PI. Gobhru manj (or mdn) bari nkl hd. 

There is much wisdom in. young .men. 

Ahl. PI. Main thm gobhru thaun khari gal khuni. 

I have hoard good words from those youDg men. 

Voc. PI, Ai gobhrdo rdz i bhou ! 

Oh young men be happy ! 

Dative. Td janghtu jo deli anthand, dholb apne jo. 

* Then for his thighs 1 will give trousers to my lover,' 

Song of a icoman equipping her lover 
for crossing a mountain pass. 

Bhera re puhdlnu jo deni, chachud, depx chachua. 

Prtthi jo dels chold ho. * 

“To a herder of sheep' give me, Father 1 give me, Father ! 

For my back he will give a coat. 

Song of a woman on the choice , of a 
husband. 

“ Deli ” is the third person singular feminine and “ dela ” is the third 
person singular masculine of the future tense from dena, “to give.” Deli 
‘ I will give/ Delb He will give. 

3rd declension : — Masc. in a consonant. 

Kwe tarike tusild wich ha jar hhond (Nagrota) ? 

On what date am I to be present in the tahsil f 

Nam. Sing. Merd ghar taun thaun cbour kuroh hd. 

My house is four miles from here. 
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Gen. Sing. Ghard rd mdiik Kulu jo chalego hd. 

The owner of the house has gone to Kullu. 

Ghard ri mdlikni jo ak charfehd de. 

Give the mistress of the house a spinning wheel. 

Dat. Ace. Sing. Ih bat ghard jo gahnde bd. 

This road leads to a house. 

Loc. PI. Jiyan ghare gha poiird bhondd hd tiyan manj bari, 

tauli ag lagan di hd. 

Fire is easily caught by houses which are roofed with 
grass. 

Loc. Sing. Ghard manj (or man) chul ate ghard ate lote ate tbdli hin. 

In a house are a fire-place and water-jars and 
brass vessels and dishes. 

ibl. Sing. Mere ghard thaun Shahpur ak pard hd. 

It is one stage from my house to Shahpur. 

Foe. Sing. Ai ghard mat dhden ! 

“ Oh house do not fall ” ! 

4 th declension ;— Fern, in a consonant. 

Nom. Sing. Bidr jhulu karinde ha. 

-The wind is blowing. 

Gen. Sing. Bidrl-rd jor bard ha. 

The power of wind is great. 

Biari-ri chher kahnd jo taui>o kare dindi hd. 

The noise of the wind is deafening. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Bidri jo rukhe de ! 

Shut out the wind 1 (lit. to the wind). 

Agent Sing. Bidri sab khail bbaui ditte hin. 

The slates are broken by the wind. 

Loc. Sing. Bidri manj (or man) matgachen na ta kasri bhuch gdhla, 
Do not go into the wind or else you will get ill. 

Abl. Sing, Bidri thaun piehede bho. 

Get away from the wind. 

Voc. Sing. Ai bidri meri kanakd jo khardb mat kar ! 

Oh wind do not spoil my wheat! 

Fasla rd beld aich rehu ha. 

The time of the harvest having come has continued. 

5 th declension :— Fern, in i. 

Nom. Sing. Ijji apne nikke jo pyar karendi hd. 

A mother loves her child. 

Gen. Sing. Puttar ijji-Id bhaira charandd bd. 

The son is feeding his mother’s sheep. 

So apni ijji-ri kitdb pajhende hd. 

She is reading her mother’s book. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Burhe useri ijji jo gbundri dm ditta bd. 

The old man gave a veil to his mother. 

Agent Sing. Ih patfu useri ijji bandd hd. 

This woollen stuff has been woven by his mother, 

Loc, Sing, Ijji manj (or mdh) ddh mate bd. 

There is much love in a mother. 

Abl. Sing. Main apni ijji thaun rupeyya leu hd. 

I got money from my mother. 

Voc. Sing. Ai ijji or Ai ijjie riso kar ! 

Oh mother I cook food I 

Nom, PI. Ijji apne nikke jo piydr karu karendi hin, 

Mothers love their children. 
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Gen. PI, Put far ijji-re bherd chard karande hin. 

The sons ate feeding their mother’s sheep. 

So apni ijji-ri kitdba parhendi hd. 

She is reading her mother’s books. 

Dat Are. PL Bdrhe udnri ijji joghundu dpi ditta hd. 

The old men gave veils to their mothers. 

Agent. PI. Ih pattfi ddnri ijjie bandu. hd. 

This woollen stuff has been woven by their mothers, 
loe. PI. Ijjf man] (or mdn) ddh mate hd. 

There is much love in mothers. 

Abl. PI. Mein bdhri topi ddnri ijji thaun dndi. 

I have brought their hats from their mothers. 

For. PI. Ai ijjio riso hard ! 

Oh mothers cook food I 

6th declension :— Fmi. in o. 

Nom. Sing. Khakho apni nukhd jo sind sarandi hd. 

A ruothor-in-law is teaching her daughter-in-law how 
to sow. 

Gen. Sing.Masc. Khakho-rd ghar dur hd. 

The mother-in-law’s house is far away. 

Useri Khakho-ri g;i nakhi gei hd. 

Her mother-in-law’s cow has run away. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Mere bhdi khakho jo ak bhair bakshish ditti lid. 

My brother has given a sheep to his mother-in-law. 
Agent Sing. Ih dhdnuseri khakhoe baddhe hin. 

This rice has been cut by his mother-in-law. 

Loc. Sing. Useri khakho manj (or indii) bard dharm hd. 

There is much good in her mother-in-law. 

Abl. Sing. Meri baihn apni khakho thaun apne mdo bdbd-re gharo 
gich pujji hd. 

My sister lias come from her mother-in-law into her 
parent’s house again. 

Foc„ Sing. Ai khakho apne jawdi site pydre site balu kar! 

Oh mother-in-law speak gently to your son-in-law. 

Nom, PI. Khakhod apni nukhd jo sind sdrdndi hin. 

The mothers-in-law are teaching- their daugbtors-in- 
law how to sew. 

Gen. PL CTdhri khakhod-re ghar dur hin. 

The houses of their mothers-in-law are far away, 
tjdnri khakhod-ri gdi nakhi gei hin. 

The cows of their mothers-in-law have run away. 

Dat. Acc. Pl. Mere bhdi udnri khakhod jo dm bhaird bakshish ditti 
hin. 

My brothers have given two sheep to their mothers- 
in-law. 

Agent PL Ih dhdn udnri khakhod baddhe bin. 

This rice has been cut by their mothers-in-law. 

Cor. PL Odnii khakhod manj (or mdh) bara dharm ha. 

There is much good in their mothers-in-law. 

A hi. PI. Meri baihni apni khakhod thaun apne mdo bdbd-re 

ghare gich pujji hin. 

My sisters have come from their mothers-in-law into 
their parent’s house again. 

Fnc. PL Ai khakhod apni jawdi site pydre site balu kard. 

Oh mo'hers-in-law speak gently to your s« nsriu-liw. 
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Agent Sing. Men khakhoe ih kam karu hA. • 

By my mother-in-law this deed was done. 

Horn. PI, Meri khakhoA gharA gei. 

My mothers-in-law went home. 

Agent PI. Meri khakhoe meri janAni bigAri ditti hA 
My mother-in-law has ruined my wife. 

POST POSITIONS. 

The following require the nouns which they govern to have the genitive 
with re :— 


Agge, before. 

Andar, in. 

Uppar, above. 

BAhar, outside. 

BAte, in place of. 

TAin, tAen, for, on account of, 
Parant after. 


Tale, below. 

SAmhne, in front of. 

Paihle, before, in time. 
*Mariire, through, or in conse¬ 
quence of. 

*Mela, conformable to. 


The following do not require re, but require the noun they govern to 
be in the formative case :— 


Bin, 

without. 

Picbhoro or 

behind. 

Manj 

in or among. 

pic h bare 
Sahi, 

like, of appearance. 

MAh j 


Bn nh, 

below. 

PAr 

beyond. 

Malle 

towards, with, near 

Sefte, 

wit It. 


(Urdu pAs). 


Majat or mArfat (by help of) is feminine as Ih kam teri majat bhfia. 

Examples. 

Tndh Lin nindar na indi ha. 

Without you sleep comes not. 

Hatti kajo Afhu ? LunA tamAku re tAeh ft thii. Dharmsdla Gddi. 
For what had you come to the shop ? For salt and tobacco I had 
come. 

Mein hern tiAh re bAl bachche malle koi arekhi parekhi nabih gAhnde. 
I saw to his children no neighbours go. 

Heruis singular past teuse of hernA, to see; malle, to, towards. 
Urdu pAs, 

Gab tide present tense of gAhnA, to go. 

Aun Muhane rnallo thii tinni rot.i khAne jo na balu. 

I was with Mohan. He did not invite me to eat food ; literally, 
did not say to eat bra ad. 

Balu 3rd singular past tense from balnA to say, to speak, e. g., Urdu 
bolno. 

FIRST PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

Singular. 

Nora. Auh, muh, anuh, 

Gen. MerA. 

Pat. Munjo, mAgo, 

munhun, mAh. 

Acc. Munjo, mtihhun, muh. 

Agent. Mein. 

Abl. Muh thAun. 

hoc. Muh manj. 

Form. Mein, mun, ma. 


Plural. 
Asse, assuh. 
End A 

j- Assd jo. 

A 886. 

Assu tbanh. 
Assu manj, 
Asse. 
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Examples — 

Nom. Auh na putande apne jo. 

I do not pull out my own. Song. 

Mun jota re iaste Kuai-khi jo gahn&. ( Gadlieran). 

I am going to Kuiirsi by way of the passes. 

Dat. Munjo sarm inch. 

To me shame comes. I am ashamed. 

Dirdtiian Mlu, jithanian bald, 

Mun gori balu nahin Ini (or mago batii na ha, in another 
version). 

My younger sisters-in-law (have) nose-rings, my elder sisters- 
in-law (have) nose-rings. To me (though I am fair) is no 
nose-ring. Song. 

Ma go chour kliau bhaira bin. 

With me are 400 sheep. 

Ma go manliu bheji de. 

Send men to me. 

Muhhun or mun dote khorairl jo gahnii ha. 

To-morrow to me is to go (I have to go) to my father-in-law’s 
house. 

Muhhun khakho malle g£Lhn£. 

I must go to my mother-in-law. 

* There is in Kangri a dative moge, to me, as in— 

Moge tis-ra patta nohi'ii. 1 have no news of him (D harms ala.) 

Agent. Mein khunu ha so Lalmr go thu. 

I have heard he had gone to Lahore. (Song.) 

“ Khunu ” is tho past participle of khaund " to hear ” ; “ M ” is the 
third person singular present tense of tho auxiliary verb. " So ” is the 
third personal pronoiiu. "Go” is the past participle of "gahnfi” "to go.’ 
" Thu ” is the third person singular past tense of the auxiliary verb. 

Nom. plural. Asse chour blhu huh. 

We are four brothers. 


.Examples of the plural of the first personal pronoun are rarel' heard 
ill the country talk unless it; is necessary to lay stress on the 1 umber. 
In conversation the singular seems generally to do duty for the ph ral. 


THE SECOND PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


Nom. 

Sinqular. 

Tu. 

Gen. 

Tera, ten, tere. 

Dat. 

Tujjo, t&go. 

Acc. 

Tujjo, tudh, 

Agent , 

Tain. 

Loc. 

Tuddh manje. 

Abl. 

Tuddh thauu. 

Form, 

Tuddh, tdi, 


Plural. 

Tusse, tussSn. 

Tunda, tuudi, tunde. 

Tussii jo. 

Tusse. 

Tussu manje. 

Tussu thauu, 

Tusso, 
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Examples — 

Tcri bhed ra nAh kae ha ? Oliitari. Song of Khoju. 

Qn. What is the mime of your sheep ? Ans. “ Spot.” 

OhhoruA, tujjo laran vikhni khali, jindo Khoju. Ditto. 

Boy ! a she boar with cabs (laran) will eat you, dear Khoju ! 

Lok La bhramaude mun tuddh karni mitri. 

People then suspect me and yon of making love. 

Tain a ad id. TA ai, jindo Khoju ! 

You called me. Then I came, dear Khoju ! 

TA go keti thahar goru. hin ? 

With thee how many head of cattle are there ? 

head of cattlo hast thou. 

Tuddh bin nlndar na aundi hA. 

Without you sleep does not come. 

Tussu thauh mein kAghaz mangu thu. 

From you I had asked for paper. 

Tuddh seite mein balu thu. 

To theo I had said. 

Dote aun ta go na ilA. 

To-morrow I to you will not come. 



THE PRONOUN OF THE 

THIRD PERSON. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom, 

Ull, BO. 

So.. 

Gen. 

UserA, user!, usere. 

U'AnrA, uahri, uanre. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

} Us,! 0 - 

U'An jo. 

Agent. 

Uni. 

U'iyen. 

Loc. 

Us mauj. 

I/Ah manj. 

Abl. 

Us thauh. 

I/Ah thauh. 

Form. 

Us. 

UAh. 

Uh is indefinite, any “ he.” 



So is definite, some “ he ” who is known to the speaker, “ Tas ” and 

“ tis 

” are also used for the formative of uh and so. 


THE NEAR DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ih. 

Ih. 

Gen. 

Ise-ra, ise-ri, ise-re. 

lAn-ra, iah-ri, iaii-re. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

} jo. 

IAn jo. 

Agent. 

Inni. 

J'yyeh. 

Loc. 

I 3 manj, 

Ian manj. 

Abl. 

Is thauh. 

IAn thauh. 

Form. 

Is. 

IAn, 


THE REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

So. 

So. 

Gen. 

Tisd-ra, tise'-ri, tisd-re. 

Tian-ra, tiAn-rl, tiAn>re. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

} Ti a jo. 

TiAn-jo. 

Agent. 

Tinnl. 

Tiyyen. 

Loc. 

Tis inanj. 

TiAn manj. 

Abl. 

Tig thauh. 

Tiafi thauh, 

Form, 

Tis, tisA, 

Ti^n. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

i. e. How many 
Sony. 
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Jaseri fehairi, tiseri mahi. 

Jiuni ban tiniii biiihi. 

The spring crop belongs to that man to whom the autumn crop belongs. 
That man marries (the girl) who betrothed her. 

“ Khain'” is the autumn or Kharif harvest. a Ni&hi ” is the spring or 
Rabi crop. 

Formative Singular. 

Tera man tessd seite kajo lagura ? 

"Why is your heart attracted to that (girl) ? 

Agent Singular. 

Tinni mun seite jord japati kart. 

He did violence with me. ( Kdngra ). 

Formative Flural. 

Til kajo kodd jogahndh haih. 

Mera n£t4 gotti chhure him Tilth seite milna gtihnda huh. 

Qn. Why are you going to the fair ? 

Ans. My betrothed and her relations have come. I am going to meet 
them. ° 



THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Je and jo. 

Je and jo. 

Gen. 

Jase-ra, jasc-ri, jase-re. 

Jiah-ra, jid 

Pat. ) 

Acc. j 

■ Jas-jo. 

Jidh-jo. 

Agent. 

Jinni. 

Ji'yyeh. 

Loc. 

Jas-mauj. 

Jian manj. 

Abl. 

Jas-thauh. 

Ji&h tbaun 

Form. 

Jas. 

Jian, 


Example of the Singular Agent Case. 

Jinni bail tinni biiihi. 


He by 

whom she was betrothed, 

married her. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Kun ? 

Kun ? 

Gen. 

Kase-rd, kase-ri, kase-ro ? 

Kiah-ra, kiiih-; 

Dat. 1 

Acc. j 

■ Kas-jo ? 

Kian-jo ? 

Agent. 

Kuni ? 

Kiyyeh ? 

Loc. 

Kas manj. 

Kiah manj ? 

Abl. 

Kas thauh ? 

Ki£n thauh. 

Form. 

Kas? 

Kiiih. 


Proverb, 


Examples—Singular Agent. 

Ta kuhi hi ditti, mata, tujjo gdlian ? Km hi balle mande bol ? 

Who gave, mother, to you abuse ? Who spoke evil words ? 

Song of Baja Gopi Chand , 

Ta kuyi bo heru, mata, mandi hakkhi ? Usdi hdkkhi dindd kadhai. 
Who looked, mother, (at you) with evil eyes ? His eyes I will tear out. 

Song of Baja Gopi Chand 
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The Neuter Interrogative Pronoun “ kia,” 
follows:— 


Novi. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Kid, ? 

Kata-rd, kate-rfj kate-re ? 
Kajo ? 


what ? is declined 


as 


Examples — 

Eh kateri chhiri ha. 

“ Of what wood is this V* 
So kajo go thu. 

“ Why did he go?” 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Agent. 

Loc. 

Abl. 

No Plural. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 
Singular. 

Kof. 

Kaskbra, kuski-ri, kaski-re. 
j Kaski jo. 

Kuni. 

Kaski manj, 

Kaski thauii. 


Examples — 

Gen, Eh bhair, kaski ri bholi. 

This sheep probably belongs to some one. 

Agent. Eh kam kuni karu bhola. 

This deed will have been done (i. e., probably has been 
done) by some one. 

THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN APPE, APU' “ SELF.” 


The single form apu does duty for both Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Appe, apu. 

Gen. Apndi, apni, apye, 

Dat. 1 , , ■ 

Ac. } Ap "l 

Agent. Apu. 

Loc. Apu manj. 

Abl, Apu th&un. 

Emampl s — 

Nom. Aun appe go. “ T myself went,” 

Agent. Unni apu karu. " He himself did it.” 

Loc. Gaddi apu manj ghulande hin. 

" The Gaddis are fighting among themselves.” 



The following are the corresponding Adjectives and Adverbs formed from Pronominal bases: 
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Adverb 

of 

Number. 
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Tethi is more remote than uthi. From where = kataoii. 

Examples — 

Td go teti thdhar pahrti hin ? 

With thee how many head of sheep and goats are there ? 

Tnhd gowar mere herne tndn na a. 
u Such a fool never came into my sight.” 

Mdhan ka^hi hd ? Moge tis ra pata nehin. 

Where is Mohan f To me of him there is no trace. 

( Dharmsala ). 

Kid bhdi yard kahra chalu bain ? 

What, brother and friend, whither art thou going ? 

Tuddh kanhe ind? When are you to come ? 

Aun kanhe ichhuii ? When may I come ? 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

To-day: Aj. 

To-morrow: Dote. Yesterday: Hi, leal. 

Day after to-morrow : Parohe. Day before Yesterday : Paraj. 

Day after that: Nocharohl. Day before that: Nakharaj. 

Always: Sadfi. Again : Phire, 

Examples — 

Aun dote ila. 1 will come to-morrow. 

Parohe chala gdhld. The day after to-morrow I will go. 

Muh dote khaurairi malic gdhnd ha. To-morrow I have to go my 
father-in-law's. 

Hi muh Mord re ghar guehhura thu. Yesterday I went to the 
house of Mor. 

Dharmsala Oddi. 

ADVERBS OF MANNER, 

Little by little : Dhakh dhakh. 

Quickly : Tauld tauld (or taule taule). 

Taula taula gah. Go quickly, quickly. 

Slowly: Mattha mattha. 

Mattha mattha tld. I will come slowly. 

Dharmsala Oddi. 

NUMERALS. 

One. Ak. Sixteen. Khola Fifty-nine. Undht. 

Two. Dui. Seventeen. Satdrd. Sixty. Satth. 

Three. Trdi. Eighteen. Athdrd, Sixty-seven. Sataht. 

Four. Obour. Nineteen. Unni. Sixty-nine. Ugh attar. 

Five. Panj. Twenty. BihS Seventy. Snhattar. 

Six. Chhia Twenty-seven. Satdi. Seventy-seven. Sathattar. 

Seven. Satt. Twenty-nine. Unatt.i. Seventy-nine. Unasi, 

Eight. Atth. Thirty. Tvihi. Eighty. Assi. 

Niue. Nau Thirty-seven. Satattri. Eighty-seven, Satasi. 

Ten. Dakh. Thirty-nine. Untdli, Eighty-nine. Undnuen. 

Eleven. Ydra, Forty. Ohdli. Ninety. Nabbeii. 

T velve. Baid. Forty-seven. Sattali. Ninety-seven. Satanuen. 

T"irleen. Tehrd. Forty-nine. Ununja. Ninety-nine. Narinuen. 

Fourteen. Ohadddd. Fifty. Panjdh, l Hundred. Khau. 

Fifteen. Pandrd. Fifty-seven. Satunjd. 1 

Ordinary Gaddis do not count, beyond twenty. The more intelligent 
of them borrow higher numbers from their Kangrd neighbours. 

It should be noted that the t and h in sathattar ate pronounced sepa¬ 
rately. The word is not sa-thattar, but sat-hattar. 
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One hundred : khau. Mago chour khau bhaird, hin. 

To me, with me (mere p&s) are four hundred sheep. Bhair one sheep; 
Bhaiyd, plural. 

ADJECTIVES OF PLACE. 

AgiAn : the nest before, as agi&n mahina, next month. 

NaragiAn : the next before but one, as naragidn mahina., one month 
after next. 

ChhurA : much. 

Dharmsdta Gddi. 

Fnde kintire bln cliliura ha. On our side too was much (snow). 

Dharmsdla Gddi, 

Right: Daihnd. Left: bddh. 

THE VERB. 

The Auxiliary Verb is thus conjugated : — 


Examples, 


Present Tense. 

Auh hun. 

Tu bain. 

So h6. 

Asse hun. 

Tusse hin. 

So hin. 

Auh Gaddi htih. 

Bat bhi bard ha. 

Asse chour bhaf huh. 

Mere chach iji bhi hin. 


“ I am.” 

“ Thou art.” 

“He is.” 

“ Wo are.” 

“ You are.” 

“They are.” 

“I am a Gaddi.” 

“The wind too is strong.” 
“We are four brothers,” 

“ There are also my father 
aud mother.” 

Kae de karan ruthi ha. 

“ Why f,rt thou annoyed, my Rad ha ? For what cause art thou annoyed?” 
Til bfthrA ehnlnrA hniri « Whither art thou going ? ” 

Song of Thakar, 

Past Tense. 

Feminine thi. 

„ thi. 


Ta th kajo ruthi ruth), meri Radha? 
“ Why f,rt thou annoyed 
Tu kahrh chalurh haih. 


Masculine. 


Examples. 


Auh thd. 
Tu thh. 

So thit. 
Asse thie. 
Tusse thie, 
So thie. 
Kahrd thu, 


thi. 

thi. 

thi, 

thi. 


“ I was.” 

“ Thou wert.” 
“ He was.” 

“ We were,” 

“ You were.” 

' They were.” 


“Where wert thou.” 

Mo Rail re koda jo gahnd thu, 

“I was to go to the fair of Ralla,”—literally “To me 
to the fair of Kalla to go was.” 

Nerti jo kajo go thu. Why did you go to Nerti ? 

Auh apne nate stLke ri samhhla jo go thu. 

“ I had gone for news of my relations,” 

Kasaure ri hull baj-i khundar ha. 

Kasaura’a,daughter is very handsome.— {Gddi o f 
Ea thaun paihle jo sahib thu so khard thu. 

The s&hib who was before him, he was good (6 

BflONA. . “ To BECOME, TO BE.” 

Infinitive. Bhona, To be, to become. 

Root Bho, or Bhuohh. 

Present Participle. Bhonda. 

Past Participle, Bhua or Bhuclihhi‘4i 


P’ 


ila). 
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I.- 


Singular. 

Ann bhuclihun. 

Td bhden. 

So bbda. 


Singular. 

Aun bhuchliuhld or bholri. 
bholi. 


Tenses formed from the Root. 

A o EI ST. 

I may be or become. 

Plural. 

Asse bhuchluni. 

Tusse bhun. 

So bbun. 

Fcjtdre. * 

I will be or become. 

Plural . 


Tu bhold. 

So bhola. 

Example, 


Tu bbo. 


Fem. I Asse bhuchhunle or bbole. Fem. 
bholi. 

Tusse bbole. 

So bbole. 

Jiila, ri bat barari bholi. 

The way of the passes will be difficult. 

Imperative. 

Singular. Plural. 

Tusse bhoa. 

II ,—-Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

Indefinite, 

I am or become. 

Plural. 


Singular, 

Aun bhonda or bhundri 
Tu bhondd or blumen. 
So bhondd. 


Singular. 

Aun bhonda hdn or bhunun. 

Tu bhondd hain or bhunen haiii 
So bhonda hd. 


Asse bboude or bhunun. 
Tusse bhoude or bhunun. 

So bbonde. 

Present. 

I am or become, &c. 

Plural. 

Asse bbonde hun or bhunun. 
Tusse bbonde hit). 

\ So bbonde bin. 

Imperfect. 


Singular 

Aun bhondd thd. 

Td bhonda thd. 

So bhonda, thd 


I was becoming. 


Plural. 


Asse bhoude tine. 
Tusse blionde tbie. 
l So bbonde thie. 
HI,— Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 


Singular. 


I became, &c. 


Plural. 


Aun bhdd or bhuchhura. 
Td bhua or bhuchhurd. 
So bhdd or bhuebbdra. 


Asse bhue or bhuchhure. 
Tusse bhue or bbuchhdre. 
So bhue or bhuchhdre. 


« In Garhw&li,"]o” is the termination pf tbs future marlo 1st, 2nd and 3rd persons 
singular future tense of “ mirnd ” to strike; "la” is the termination of all three persons 
plural future. The Kutnaoui future Is similar. See Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, pp. 238, 239. 
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Plural, 

Asse bhue huh or bhuehhdre hdii. 
Tusse bhue hiu or bhuchhure hin. 
So bluie hin or bhuchhure hin. 


Plural, 


Perfect. 

I have become, &c. 

Singular. 

Ami bhua bun or bhnchhura huh. 

Tu bhud haiti or bbucblnira bain. 

So bhud lid or bhnchhura, ha. 

Pluperfect. 

I had become, &c. 

Singular. | 

Aun bhud or bhuchhura thu. j Asse bhue or bhuchhure thie. 

Tu bhud or bhuohhurd thu. Tusse bhue or bhuchhure tbie. 

So bhda or bhuohhurd thu, 1 So bhue or bhnchbdre thfe. 

Infinitive ok Verbal Noun. 

Bhonn, being ; bhonsrd-ri-re, of being. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

Bhucblikari, or Bbuchhkar “having been ” “or having become.” 
Adverbial Participle. 

Bhonde site “on being” or “ on becoming.” 


Hern a. To see. 

Her, “ see thou.” j }“ Seeing.” Herd. 

I .—Tenses of the Root. 

A ORIS T. 


Singular, 


I may see. 


Aun herun. 
Tu hereh. 
So herd. 


“Seen.” 


Plural, 


Asse l.eruii. 

Tusse beran. 

So heran, 

Futdri,:. 

I will see. 

i Plural, 

herli. j Asse herunle or herle. Pern herb 

Tusse herle. 

I So herle. 

Imperative. 

Singular. I Plural 

“Look thou.” Tusse herd, “Look you.” 

II.— Tenses of the Present Participle. 

Indefinite. 

I see. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Aun herdnld or herlit. Fem 
Tu herld. 

So her! A 


Tu her. 


Singular. 

Fem. herandi 


Aun herandd. 

* herndh. 

Td herandd or t hernen. 
So herandd. 


or 


Asse herande. Fem. herandi 
* hernuh. 

Tusse herande or t herndn. 

So herande. 


01- 


* Herndn, This form of the Present Participle is used only wilh 
the first person singular and with the first and second persons plural 

t Hernen. This form of the Present Participle is used only with 
the second person singular. 7 
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PRESENT. 

I am seeing. 

Singular. 

Aun herandd lmn or herndn hdh, 

Tu herandd hain or herdn hain. 

So herandd hd. 


Singular. 

Ann heranda thu. Fem. herandi I hi. 
Tu heranda thu. 

So heranda thu. 


Plural. 

Asse herande huh or hernun bun. 
Tusse herande bin. 

So herande hin, 

Imperfect. 

I was seeing. 

Plural. 

Asse herande thie. Fem. herandi thi, 
Tusse herande thie. 

So herande thie. 

Tenses of the Past Participle. 

Past. 

I saw. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


.Mein heru. 
Tain heru. 
Tinni herd, 


Singular. 


Asse heru. 
Tusse heru. 
Tiyjeh hern. 
Perfect, 

1 have seen. 


Mein heru ha. 
Tain heru ha. 
Tinni herd hit, 


Singular 

Mein herd thu. 

Tain herd thu. 

Tinni heru thu. 


Plural. 


Asse heru ha. 

Tusse herd hh. 

Tiyjeh heru ha. 

Pluperfect. 

I had seen. 

i Plwral. 

| 

Asse heru thu. 

Tusse herd thu. 

Tiyyen herd thu. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

Her, Her! kari. “Seeing,” “On seeing.” 

Example— 

Her jjawan ruiya. 

Rdjd Gaddan behi. 

“ Seeing her young looking 

The Rdia married the Gaddi woman.” 

Song of" Nokhi,” 

a Gaddi woman whom Baja Sansdr Chand married . 

Adverbial Participle. 

Herande site. “On seeing.” 

Past Participle., 

Beruia, “ Seen ” corresponds to “dekha hud” of Hindi. 


Bekhna. To sit 
Imperative.—bekh. Sit (thou). 

Present Participle.— bekhandd or bekhdn. 
Pftst Participle.—baithd and bithdrd, 
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I,—Tenses formed from the Root. 
Aorist. 


Singular. 


1 may sit. 


Plural, 


Aun bekhun. 
Tu bekhen. 
So bekha. 


Singular. 


Aun bekhla. 
Tu bekhlA. 
So bekhla. 


Singula/r, 

Tfi bekh, Sit thou. 


Asse bekhun. 
Tusse befeban. 
So bekhan. 
Future. 

I will sit. 

Asse bekhle. 
Tusse bekhle. 
So bekhle. 

Imperative. 


Plural. 


Plural. 

Tusse bekh A, Sit you. 


Singular. 

Aun bekhauda or bekhnun. 
Tu bekhandA or bekhen. 

So bekhanda. 


II.—Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 
Indefinite. 

I sit. 

I Plural. 


Asse bekhande or bekhnun. 
Tusse bekhando or bekhnun. 
So bekhande. 


Singular. 

Aun bekhanda or bekhnun huh 
Tu bekhandA or bekhnen haih. 
So bekhanda ha, 


PRESENT. 

I am sitting. 


Plural. 

\ 

\ Asse bekhande or bekhnun hfin. 
; Tusse bekhando bin. 

So bekhande bin. 

Imperfect. 

I was sitting. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Aun bekhandci. thu. 

Tu bekhandA thu. 

So bekhaudA thfi. 

IIL—Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 


Asse bekhande tbie. 
Tusse bekhande this 
So bekhande thie. 


ar. 


Aun baithA or bithfirA. 
Tu baith& or bithurA. 
So baithA or bithurA. 


Singular. 

Aun baithA or bithura hun. 
Tu baitha or bithurahaih. 
So baithA or bithfirA jhA. 


I sat. 

Plural. 

i 

Asse baithe or bithure. 
Tusse baithe or bithure, 
So baithe^or bithfire. 
Perfect. 

I have sat. 


Asse baithe or bithfire hdn. 
Tusse baithe or baithfire bin 
So baithe or bithfire hin. 
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PLUPERFECT. 

I had sat. 

Singular. Plural. 

Auii bai$hd or bithurd r.hd. Asse bai^he or bithdre thxe. 

Td baitba or bithdra thu. Tusse bftit.he or bitbure tide. 

So bai{hd or bithCfrd thu. So baithe or bithdre thie. 

Infinitive. 

Bekhnd. To sit. 

Conjunctive Paeticiple. 

Bekhi kari. Having sat. 

Adverbial Participle. 

Bekhande site. On sitting. 

Participle used Adjectively. 

Bekhdrd corresponds to “ bai^ha hud ” in Hindi. 


*Uk, To COME. 

Infinitive. Tnd. 

Present Participle,- Indd. 

Past Participle A or chhdrd. 

I.—Tenses formed from the Root. 

Aorist. 

I may come. 

Singular. , Plural. 

chhdn. Aese ichchhdn. 

Tusse diyd. 

So in, ain. 

Future, 

I will come. 

Singular. Plural. 

or chhunld. Fern. ill. j Asse lie or chhunle. Fem. ill. 

„ „ Tusse ile. „ „ 

>> t> do. ,, ,, 

Aun dote ild, I will come tomorrow. 

Imperative. 

Singular. j Plural. 

Come thou. j Tusse did. Come you. 

II .—Tenses formed from the Preient Participle. 
Indefinite. 

I come. 

Singular. I Plural. 


Aun ichchhdn 
Td dion. 

So diyd. 


Singular. 

Aun ild or chhunld. Fem. ili 
Td ild. „ „ 

So ild. „ „ 


Singular. 

Aun meld. Fem. indl, 
Td indd. „ „ 

So indd. y. yy . 


Asse inde. Fem. indi. 
j Tusse inde. „ „ 

So inde. 


* To bring, 


le-ind or lef-fnd or lei ein£, 


Bring, lei-a. 

Brought, lel-jL 

Bringing, le-IndA 

I -will bring, le-fld or lei chhnnJA, 
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Present. 

I come or am coming. 

Singular. 

Aun indd hdn. Pem. fndi, &c. 

» J) 


Td indd hain. 
So indd hd. 


Plural. 

Asse inde hdn. Pem. iadi, &c. 
Tusse inde hd. „ „ 

So inde liin. „ „ 

Imperfect. 

I was coming. 

Plural. 

Asse inde thie. Pem. indi thi. 
Tusse inde thie. ,, „ 

So ainde thie, „ „ 

Past. 

I came. 

Plural. 

Asse de. Pem. ai. 

Tusse de. „ 

So d». 


Singular. 

Aun indd thd. Pem. indi thi. 
Td indd thu. „ „ 

So indd thd. ,, ., 


Singular. 

Aun d. Fern. di. 

Td d. ,, 

So d. ,, )t 


I have come. 

Singular. 

Aun d hdn. Pem. di, &c. 

Td d hain. „ „ 

So d ha. „ „ 

Example .—Jar khlt c-hhurd ha. Fever and ague has come, 

Pluperfect. 

I had come, 


Perfect. 




Plural. 

Asse do hun. Pem. di, &c. 
Tusse de hin. „ „ 

So de hilt. „ „ 


Singular. 

Aun d thd. Fem. di thi. 
Tu d thu. ,, i f 

So d thu. . „ „ 


Plural. 

Asse de thie. Fem. dl thi. 
Tusse de thie. „ „ 

So de thie. „ „ 


From the other Past Participle 11 chhdrd, another set of tenses is 
formed. 

Past. 

T came. 

Singular. Plural. 

Auii chhdrd. Pem. ohhtiri. Asse cbhure. Pem. chlidri. 

Perfest. 

I have come. 

Singular. j 

Aun chhdrd hun. Fem. chhdri liun | Asse chhdre hdn. 

Pluperfect. 

I had come. 

Singular. 

Aun chhdrd thd. Fem. chhdri thi. 


Plural. 


Plural. 
Asse ohhure thie. 


Infinitive or Verbal Noun. 

Tijd. Coming- Ine-rd, ine-ri, ine-re. Of coming, 
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Conjunctive Participle. 
ki kari or ichh kari Having come. 
Adverbial Participle. 
fnde site. On eomiDg. 


Gahna. To Go. 
Imperative and Hoot. 

Gah. “Go.” 
Present Participle. 


Gahndd. "Going.” 

Past Participle. 

Go or guchhdrd. “ Gone.” 
I. - Tenses formed from the Boot . 
Aorist. 


Singular. 

Aun gachhfin. 

Td gaohhen. 

So gact>hd. 


Singular. 

Aun gahla or gachbdnld. 
Td g&bld. 

So g&hld. 

Singular. 

Td gah. 

Singular. 

Aun gdhndd or gdhndn. 
Td gdhndd. 

So g&bndd. 


Singular. 

Aun gdhndd or gdhndti hun. 
Tu gdhtvdd hain. 

So gdhnda ha. 


Singular*. 

Aun gdhndd thd. 

Td gdhndd thd. 

So gdhndd thd, 


I may go. 


! Plural . 

1 Asse gachhun. 

Tnsse gachha. 

So gdhan. 

Future. 

I will go. 

Plural. 

Asse gdhle or gachhdiile. 
Tusse gdhle. 
i So gdhle. 

Imperative. 

Go thou. 

i Plural. 


| Tusso gachhd. 
Indefinite. 

I go. 


Plural. 


Asse gdhnde or gdlrnun. 
Tusse gdhnde or gdhudn. 
i So gdhnde. 

Present. 

I am goiDg. 

I Plural. 


Asse gdhnde dr gdhndn hdn. 
Tusse gdhnde hin. 

So gdhnde hin. 

Imperfect. 

I was going. 

Plural. 

Asse gdhnde thle. 

Tusse gdhnde thle. 

So gdhnde thle 
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ID .—Tenses farmed from the Past Participle- 
Past. 

I went. 

I Plural. 


Singular. 

Ann go or guchhura. 
Tu go or guchhurd. 

So go or guchhurA. 


Singular. 

Aun go bun or guchhurd huh. 
Tu go Lain or guchhura haiti. 
So go ha or guchhuri ha. 


Singular. 

Aun go thti or guchhura thd. 
Tu go thu or guchhurd thu. 
So go thu or guehhurd thu. 


! Asse gae or guchhure, 
i Tusse gae or guchlnire. 
j So gae cr guchhuro. 

Perfect. 

I have gone. 

Plural. 

Asse gae him or guchhhre hdh. 
Tusse gae hin or guchhure hin. 
So gae hin or guchhura hin. 
Pleperpect. 

I had gone. 

Plural. 


Asse gae thie or guchhure 


th i 


ie. 


Tusse gao thie or guchhure thie. 
So gae thie or guchhure thie. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

Grachhi kari. Having gone. 

Adverbial Participle. 

Gdhrtde site. On goiug. 

Examples .—Aj aun Kugti go thu. Today I had goue to Kugti. 
Aun Bari re koda jo guchhura thu. 

I to the fair of B&ri had gone. 

The following very common verbs are worth noting:— 


Khdnd, eat. 

Piijd, drink. 
Depi, give. 

Lain a, take. 
Balna, say, speak 
Kavnd, do. 


Indefinite, khandd. 

„ pi add. 

,, dindd. 

„ lainda. 

,, balandd. 

„ karda. 

Lei-gAhrid, take away is conjugated like gabna. 


Past, khdd, 

„ piu. 

„ dittd. 

Future, launld, leld, Past, leu. 
Past, balu. 

„ karri. 


MONTHS AND DAYS. 

Sankrdnfc, 1st day of the month. 

Balu, 2nd dayjof the mouth. 

Masant, last day of the month. 

mahida, or black month —Bhadon. 1st is calle 1 * Bakrora 
[putroru] : Kachalu, leaves are eaten. 

1st Chetar, Dholru, the month of begging by professional beggars 
with drums. 

Bakhakh,==Baipdkh, 1st is called Basoa or BrikliU. 

Jai^h,* 1st is called Lohle boble ri Sankrdnt. (Meaning not known). 
Laira= Kljawau or Sawan,* 1st is called Chirnu, the mime of an insect. 
Chiohari in Urdu who attacks cattle in Sawan. 

No marriages are celebrated in Chetar or Sawan. 
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THE PARABLE OP THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

St. John X, 11—1G. 

Khard palial auii Pun. Khhrd pdhal bbaird re tdiii apm jan din da 
Pd. Apun majur ate so jo palial mi ate bbaird rd mdlik nd bhrabbu (red 
bear) jo inde heri kari bhaird jo chhadi dindd hd, ate nbakhi gdhndd hd ate 
bhrabbu uati jo chhekandd (tearetli) hd ate bhaird jo ut.rarandd lid, Majur 
nhakhaudd hd so majur bd ate bbaird ri cbind na karandd. 

Kbnrd pdbal anil bun, ate appi jo pichbaindd hun ate merf muujo 
pichhaindi bin. Jihdn burhd iriunjo jandd hd tihdn aun burhe jo jdndd 
bun ate aun bbaird re tdiri apni jdn dinda bun. 

Ate meri hor bbi bbaird bin jo is guttd ri lid, jardr hd je aun udn 
jo dnuii ate so meri lidk khunli ate akke kbandd ate akke pdbal bhold. 

The following sentences will further illustrate the construction of the 
dialect and facilitate comparison with the Kdngra dialect : — 

1. Terd ndii kyd ? What is rhy name? 

2. Es ghore ri ketri umbav hd ? What is the age of this horse ? 

3. Etauri (or thauii or e^lnd thauii) Kashmir ketro dur hd ? From 
here liow far is Kashmir ? 

4. Tunde burhe re ghar keti gobh.ru bin? How many sons are 
there in your father’s house ? 

5. Aun ajj bare durd tbauii handhe d hun. Today I have come 
walking from very far. 

6. Mero kakkd re puttrd rd baih tiseri baibni seite bhud hd. My 
uncle’s son’s marriage is with his sister. 

7. Gharen (or ghare) hachchlie ghore ri jiu hd. In the house is 
tho white horse’s saddle. 

8. Tiseri pitthi pur kdfhi pa. On bis back put the saddle. 

9. Userd gobhru main matd mdru. His son I have much beaten. 

10. So jotd pur bakri charandd hd, He is grazing goats on the 
bill (cr pas3). 

11. So rukkbd tale glioje pur bekburd bd. He under the tree is 
Seated on a horse. 

12. Tiserd blidi apni bailini tbauii bard (or motd) hd. His brother 
is bigger tnun Ins susier, 

13. Userd mul dbai rupayyd bd. Its price is two-and-a*hal£ rupees. 

14. Merd burhd lauhkfe gliard md raihndd. My father lives in a 
small house. 

15. Usjo rupayye del ded. Give him rupees. 

16. T5s tbauh rupayye lei laiye. From him take the rupees.' 

17. Tes jo matd mdrikari joyo seite (site) bannhd. Having beaten 
him well tie him with ropes. 

18. Khuwwa tbaun pdni khuld. Draw water from the well. 

19. Mere agge chald. Walk before me, 

20. Kaserd gobhru tunde pichchhe (or pfcbche) indd (or eindd) hd. 
Whose boy is coming behind you ? 

21. So tain kas thauii mulleii Jed 1 From whom didst thou buy 
that ? 

22. Giran re ekka hatwaiiie thauii, From a shopkeeper of the 
village. 
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APPENDIX IY* 


Glossary oe words peculiar to the Kangra District and the neigh¬ 
bouring HILL TRACTS. By THE LATE EDWARD O’BRIEN, 
Esquire, c.s., Deputy Commissioner qe Kangra. Revised with 
Ad ditional 'Words by the Revd. T. GRAHAMB BAILEY, 
B. D., M.R.A.S., Wazirabad. 

Noth.— The Sanskrit derivations arc by Da. T. Pa. Vogel, Archpsologieal Surveyor to the 
Panjab Government. He has employed the transliteration system of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 

Skr. Sanskrit. Cp. Compare, 

H. Hiudi. V Boot. 

P. Persian. = Means. 

Kn. Knllii Dialect, A Related to 

Agrola, man forward in speaking. 

Ahid, bird’s nest. ' “ Kas pakhrue dd dhld had ?” (Of what bird is 
that the nest?). Skr. dlaya, dwelling (in HimtUaja). 

Aitfei, this time, now. 

Ajb&n, yet, still. 

G. Akhokd. adj., of this year, akho, as in “akhold chhalli paroki chlialli 
thaun khari hin,” ‘‘this year’s maize is {lit., are) better than last yenr’s.” 
Akkar, man not liable to forced labour. 

Alliid= Amaltas. (Lambagraon). 

Ambar, sky. Skr. ambara. 

Amri, baranni land, cf. ottar, from Skr. ambn (water) ? 

Ang, relationship. (Shahpur). “ Tahsilddre kane tis da ang hai” (lie 
is related to the TahsildAr). Skr. anga — member. 

Angujjh, “ not hidden,” “known.” (Suloh). Skr. a-guhya, a-gudha, 
Apan, but. Skr. aparam ( = other, further). 

Appdn, oneself, myself, thyself, &c. 

G. Aten, and. 

Aukkhi, trouble ; “ Mittar dustnan aukhia de wnkat pachbdne,” (Friend 
and enemy are distinguished at the time of difficulty). (Kangra). 
Aukkhi-bhdri, same as aukkhi. 

Aunda, drain, a small drain cut across a field to drain it = chaM or 
cbald). 

Bachdlnd, destroy, iujure. (Kiingra). 

Badhn’d, to cut = Vadbnd. (Bandla). Skr. vadh = to slay. 

Badkd, elderly man, head of family. 

Baggar, a kind of grass, used for fodder and for ropes, Andropagon 
involution and Ereophorum cornosum (Stewart); cf. gdo-dhan mdld. 

Bagld, a Gaddi’s purse of untanned skin (for tobacco). 

Bagnd, flow. 

G, Bagri, field. 

Bagruli,’ bundle of baggar grass. 

Bdgur, s, f., air, wind. (Kutlehar). Ku. btlgar. Cp. H. baguld (fcabuld) 
sb whirlwind. 

B&hnd, plough sow. 

Baihand, capable of cultivation, (cf. behan). 

Baffin], bamboo. 

* JfonJj to which G , is prefixed are peculiar to the Oddi dialect . 
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Baihyd, calf, 

Bailiri, year, 

Bdjb, ploughed land. (Kaloha). P. bdj (=tribute) ? 

Bdjhl, “ except.” H. bdj (cp. Platts) ? + Skr. varjya ( = to be avoided). 
Biijlotliar, hard, strong, used of hard, round stones in a river-bed as 
opposed to the soft sandstoue of the cliffs; cf. kasrdllu. (Baragrdon). 
Peiived from B. bnjat = liard. Skr. vajra = diamond. 

Bajog, loss, Skr. viyoga = separation. 

Bakhtin, ease, comfort. H. bakluln. 

Baldh, in the south of the District, i.e., in Hamlrpur and Dera, 
is used’for bullock. Iu rdlampur of Kdngra, and Hurpur ddnd used. 
Skr, balada. 

G. Babul, tell, speak, H. bolml. 

Ban, jungle. 

Bdh, or Bain, a covered spring. Skr. vapx “ At tlie bdin is the camp 
of Harjdld.” Also a woman’s nipple.- 
Bandri, straw mat. 

Banhd ( = Samahi) Vitex negundo, Stewart, 166. 

Banj, excommunication. “ 'i’ijjo banj pdi dittd,” (I have excommuni¬ 
cated you). Skr. varj= to exclude. 

G. Bardhg, leopard. 

Barhnd, Subst. masc. or verb, rain or to rain. Baran, Skr. varshana. 
Barsdld rainy season. Ku.barhdl. Skr. varshd-kdla. 

* Baruthi, the court-yard of a house — ddlan, cf. udn. (Hamirpur), 
Btlsil, a hamlet when high up on a hill. Skr. vdsa (dwelling). 

Basdh, trust; Skr. visvdsa. 

Btlsand, ploughed land = taraddadi. (Gaddi). 

Basdi, a hamlet. (Kutlebar). Skr. vasati=: dwelling. 

Basinda, a hamlet, (inhabitant). Skr. vaS=to stny. 

Bastinti, Adhatodu Vsaica, Stewart, 164. 

Bat, a road. H. bat. 

Bat, s. f. egg. 

G. BAt, wind as iu “bard, b;lt jhulurd,” (‘a great wind is blowino ,, J 
Skr. vdta vd. 

Batlohi, brass pot. 

Batra, 50 °/ q per annum of interest. (Kutlehar). 

Batt, upper millstone. Tali, under millstone. (Bhawarna). 

Batti, a measure, = two sors pakka. 

G. Bauh, fore-ejuarter of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). Skr. balm ( = arm). 
Baubar, upper story, roof. (Sujdnpur), Skr. vyavabara ? ess (house) 
affair i. 

G. Bauhred, sown. 

Baunbkan, broom of long grass. 

Beddo, see beuns. 

G. Behi, book (especially money-lender’s). 

Belird, a cluster of houses, a hamlet. (Properly the space in the 
Middle). (Dhatwal). 

G. Bekanu, a wether. 

G. Betari, wife. Ku. betri = girl, young woman. 

Beuhl, see dhamman. Skr. bilva (=Aegle marmelos). 

Beuns (=beddo,) a willow. Stewart, 206—8, 

* Bhdkrdri, a mallet for crushing clods, 

Bhafol, fibre made from the bark of the dhammaQ tree. (Baragrdon). 
Bhandaur, see darohld. 

* Bhangan, tlie name of a fish : (Bhddpur), Beas. 

* Bharauja, a clod-crusher. (Nadaunti), 
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Gt Bharukkh, s. f. hunger, Skr. bubhuksha (?) 

Bhaundu, foolish, silly. 

Bhedu, a sheep generally, also a ram. H. Ku. bhed = ewe. 

Bher, a ewe. Cp. bhedu. 

Bhetb, a precipice. (Pdlampur). 

“ Bhittdn del dea/’ slmt the door, {lit, the planks used here as a door). 
Bhrabhu, red tear. In Skr. powerful, lord. 

Bhukfdn, a clod-crusher. (Dera). 

Bhtin, field. 

G. Bidr, wind, as in “ bari bidr, jhuluri ” (a great wind is blowing). 
Bij, lightning when it strikes, while bijli=tbe flash. +Skr. vidyut, 
Bilangaji, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
the eaves of a house. Skr. vilambanas=pendant. 

Bir, a ridge between fields. (Daro). Ku. Bir. Skr. viti^separation F 
Bir Id, broad. Skr. vistirna, 

Bitti, daughter, girl. 

Boddar, peacock. 

Budhi, mother. 

Buhid, adj., low, depressed. (Nagrota). 

* G. Birjazu tinder. 

Bujhkd, load. 

Bunh, adv., below, as in f ‘ bunh gachh top,” (go down and search). 
Ku. bunh. 

Chdohd, father. Cf. II. chacbd = paternal uncle. 

Chab, head ornament. 

Chakona, square. Skr. cattish—kon a=four cornered. 

Chalrd=aundn, qu. vide (Maldn). Skr. V. cal.=to run. 

* Chamal, the plant which children call “Jack-in-the-box.” (Gaddi). 

Chamba, Micheiia campaca, Stewart, 5. Skr. campaka. ' ‘ 

Champd, skin (of cattle). ) C1 i • . , . ,, 

Chamji, skin (of a man), j bkr ’ carman=«kin, leather, shield.- 

Chandrd, miser, cunning man. 

G. Chard(e, hiud quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). 

Chatrdti, mahser, cf. kakidru. (Dera and Suidnpur). 

Chhdh, blitter milk. 

Chhalli, maize. 

Chhanar, bad woman. 

Chhajold, a stile. 

G. Chhelru, goat, lamb. 

Chhelu, a lamb. 

G. Chhikkd, load. 

G. Chhiji, wood. + H. chap (=shaft) F 
Chhopd, vaccination. 

Chhori, chhokri, girl. 

Chhorfi, chhokr u, boy. 

Chhiih, the six-sided cactus. 

Chhu-nali, water-cress. 

Chhubbd, the rope with which a load of grass is tied- -fchdbfd= 
basket? 

* Chhumb, a stack of maize. (Kutlebar). [jhumbj. 

G. Chimta, high. 

Chindnd, think, wish. 

Chirindi ? maple. 

Cbpi, a stream, a torrent. H. coyd cp. Platts. 

Chofnd, to strip, to skin. 
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Chou, a stream, =ohoi—“ led, jiminri, jo trai chou lagde, tap nau han;” 
[to this land three streams are attached, there are nine mouths for the 
water], (K&ngra). 

* Chunchal, a sort of blackbird with plumage blue tinted in the sun. 
From Skr. cancu {=*beak) ? 

Chupanje, interest on grain at 25 % per annum. 

Cblifdn, parched rice. 

# D4gu34, grape-vine, and Dhur&, grape, -f P. angur ? 

G-. Drib, courtship, as in “ meri d&h karni,” (make love to me). Skr. 
daha, heat (f ) 

Dalhunni, hive. 

Daud, tooth. Skr. danta. 

Dangii, a stone wall. 

Dangu, a scorpion. 

Pariikul, coward. 

Dardtti sickle. 

ParohM, the mnlticomb, domesticated tree-bee; cf. bhandaur, the 
unicomb, wild tree-bee. 

Da tail 6, morning meal. 

Paund, a wood-pigeon. 

G. Dena, to cross (a pass, river, etc.). 

Dhakh-dhakli, little by little, dhakh, little. 

Dhamtnan=Beubl, ( Grevia ojrposUifolia , Stewart, 27). H. dhitman. 
Dharipna, to drag*. 

Dherd, crooked, as “ clheri lakpi,” (a crooked stick). 

G. Dheu daughter. Skr. duhitar. 

Dhi61n, earthen pot. 

Dhi£r&, sun, Skr. dina-kara, divasa-kara ? = day maker, i.e., sun. 
phig, precipice.' 

Phingara, Hind, arhar, a kind of pulse, Cajanus Indians. (R&mgarh). 
Phiotr&, a daughter’s son, Skr. aauhitra. . 

Dhifnd, to drag. (Chaumukha). 

Phiun, a tree with large leaves : hears a fruit, Atocarpus integrifolia. 
(Lodhwan). 

Dhop, bullock. Skr. dhurya, dhaureya = beast of burden, (From 
dhur, dhura = burden). 

Dbur£, vide Dagula. 

DikkntL see, look. 

Dohpu, blanket. 

Polijd, to tremble. 

G. Dote, to-morrow, cf. H, dan-thain. 

DudhAr, a hut in the cultivated land for the purpose of being near the 
fields. 

Ehp£ like this. 

Ekal, wild hog which lives alone. 

Gd, cow. 

Gabhe, between. Skr. garbhe Locative of garbha — womb cf, 
H. gab. 

Gaddi, a sheaf of rice. (Saloh). 

G. G&bnA, to go. 

GaMnfi, to speak, cf. H. gal&n&, 

* G£o-dhan mate, a rope of baggaj- grass and mango leave* suspended 
across the path to a cowshed to avert cattle-dibease. (Baragr&on), 
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Gappi, chatterer, flatterer, as ia Katoohdn di uttar mukkbi parnul 
ghdlakdn jo eattu khusdmaddn (or gappidn) jo chaul, at the north-facing 
doorway of the Katoch to helpers (is given) ground corn, to flatterers rice. 
Proverb. H. gappi. 

Gar ilka, a clap of thunder. 

Garju, thunder. Skr. garj. 

Garnd, Carissa diffusa, Stewart, 42, very like karaundd, which is 
Carissa carandas. 

* G. Gadld, langur. 

G. Gann, hot. 

Ghalak, helper. 

Ghd’lki, help. 

Ghdliid, to help. H. ghdlnd has quite a different meaning. 

Gharethal, stand for water pots. 

G. Gharingav, saddle of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). 

Gharini, the bird which makes bottle-shaped nests. (Saloh). 

Gharu, a precipice. 

Gha(ti, slope. 

Ghoru, horse smaller than ghord. 

Ghudrd, a stack of rice-straw. (Kdngra). 

Ghunganidn, parched wheat. 

Gid, the name of a fish. (Bhadpnr), Beds. 

Gidli, name of a fish. (Dera and Sujanpur). 

Gobhru, Bon II. gabru = boy. 

God, an eel-like fish, Mestacemblus armatus. (Dera and Sujdnpur), 
Gohar, path to hamlet. 

Gohran, cattle shed. 

Gojhra, lap, part of garment. 

Goru, a herd of cattle, as in ,r teve goru kiti thuhar hin ?" (how many 
head are there in your herd ?) 

Gotar, tribe (restricted to the descendants of one ancestor). Skr. 
gotra. 

Gnhdrd, open. 

Guild, a cob of maize from which the grain has been picked. 

G. Gurld, sweet. 

Gurld, the sweet viscous matter deposited by insects on. the leaves 
and flowers of the mango in spring. (Hajhun), 

G. Hachha, white (of things and animals). Skr. accha ( = clean). 
Hdkh, eye. G. hakkhri. 

Hdkhi, a glance. Skr. akshi, akshan. a Duhin japidn di hakkf lagi,” 
(the glance of two lovers met). (Gaddi song). 

Hapdbnd, walk. 

Hdp<ju, earthen cooking pot. 

Hangi, sieve of wood and leather. 

Hath-lop, groping,—karnd, to grope. (Kangra). 

Hatidra, a wretch, a murderer. + Skr. hataka. 

Hattpd, return. 

Haud, ploughing the standing crop of rice, 11 Haud Hdf mahme 
hunghe ” (the rice will be ploughed in Hdr), of. ur. 

Hera, shihdr. 

G. Hernd, see, look. 

Hi, yesterday, as in “ Hi aun kachahri jo na go,” (yesterday I to 
kutcherry did not go). Ku. bij, Skr. hyas. 

Hik-jor (breast-force), oppression, &c. 

Hiuh, enow. Skr. hima, (himalaya = sno\V abode). 
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Hitidd, Hidndd, winter, as “akhoke hiunda rnani tusso apni bhai# 
oakrl kit^hi cbdrni hin t” where will you graze your sheep and goats this 
winter ?) (Dharms/lla). Skr. hemanta. 5 

* Hiunw&t, snow-blindness. 

Ibh&n, now, ibhhi, ibhkd, of now, belonging to this time. 

G. Ijai, mother. 

Ikkar, kind of sugarcane. 

Illaij, kite. 

Irkhid., shame. 

Itkhd, itbdkha, to this side. 

G, Jabarfi, an old man. 

Jdhlu, when, +Skr, ydvad. 

* Jaldrd and pallii, names of blights. 

Jallhd, dumb. (Kdngra). 

Jdm-mdrn, Nolen s volens. 

Jdnkar, wise. 

Japhlota, croton tree, Jalropha cu-rcas, Stowart’s Punjab Plants, 
page 196). (Kdngra). 

G. Jar, fever, as in “jar khit iehbura, hit,” (fever and ague have 
come). Skr. jvara. 

G. Jelld, hard. 

Jhakh, jhanjhd, stormy wind. 

Jha3nd, rub. 

G. Jhauntu, axe. 

Jhuddfi, henpecked husband. 

Jhugdnd, annoy. 

Jhumb—a stack oE Indian corn. (Larobitgrdon). of, chhumb. 

Jhungd, house. 

Jhungt, inferior house, shed. 

G. Jord, rope. 

Juiids, a wife. (Hamirpur). 

Jungla, yoke. (Bhawarna). 

Ju(huttar, husband’s elder brother’s son. 

Kd, crow, pi. kit, “ mate k;i bin,” (there are many crows). Skr. kdka. 
Kdblu, when. 

Kaio, why ? (Gaddi). 

G. Kak, uncle, kakki ’aunt (i. e., father’s younger brother or his wife). 

* Kakid.ru, mahser (=chatrdU). (Dera and Sujdnpur). 

Kdkri, cucumber. 

* Kalbeldn, the time betweemsunset and dark, evening. 

Kalhd, quarrel. Skr. fealaha. 

G. Kalotti, black bear. 

Kdrnal, Bottlera tinctoria , Stewart, 197. The red powder which forms 
on the capsules is called hamila and is used for dye, worms and itch, 

Kan#, a thorn. Skr. kan^aka, 

* Kandi, water beetle. 

Kandr, (Kotla-Nurpur^Amaltds, Stewart, 62. Skr. bartyikdra t 
Kaphi, tinder {—bujazu). 

Kardl-Kachiiar. (Kungra). 

Kardl, Baubinia Variegata, Stewart, p. 69. 

Kara#, hard or kurdrd, Skr. karkara. 

Karkard, iris, with broad leaves and purple bluish flowers (Triund 

Dharmsdla). 

KaB, a stack of rice, square or oblong (Suloh) ; cf. kunu. (Suioh). 
Kasdkrd, a crab, (JL)helu in Maudi). + Skr. karka# s* lobster f 



NOTES ON THE KANGRI AND GADl DIALECTS. 


The Notes on the K&ngri and G4di dialects were, in the first instance, 
compiled by the late Mr, Edward O’Brien. He, however, did not live to pre - 
pare his notes finally for the press, and when a proof copy was printed from 
hjs manuscript it was deemed advisable to have it revised. - I have accordingly 
gone through all»the notes and vocabulary, revising them and making numerous 
additions. Some words I was not able to trace. To such words an asterisk 
has been prefixed. They are chiefly names of plants or of fish and are found 
almost exclusively in the vocabulary. In some eases words somewhat similar 
in form and meaning came under my observation and are inserted in square 
brackets after the asterisked words. It has been thought better to adhere to 
Mr, O’Brien’s system of transliteration. 

The K^ng^i dialect is spoken with some variations over a large portion of 
Kfingfd. District, The form of it given in these Notes is especially that of 
the eastern portion of Kaugih proper. Further east we find Mande^i in 
Mandi State, and still further east Kuhn in Kulu. To the north are Bhatcdli 
and Chamehli, both in Chamba State. For a treatment of these reference 
should be made to the Appendix to the Gazetteers of Mandi and Chamba- 
Kfingri is a dialect of Panjfibi. It has many points of resemblance to MandefiH 
and still more closely resembles Bhatoali and ChamefiU. For the linguistic 
bearing of forms like minjo vich, tijjo vich, in me, in thee, see the note on 
p, 286 of the Punjab Census Report for 1901. 

G&di is the language of the Gaddis who inhabit a distinct, called after 
them Gadheran, lying in the north-east portion of K&ngyd proper and the 
south-east portion of Chamba State, The Chamba District of Bharmaur ia 
part of Gadheran, and Bharmauris speak the Gadi dialect. The dialect is 
purely Pah&yi ; it is allied, very naturally, to neighbouring dialects such as 
ChameaU and BhayeMi in Chamba State and Kangri in KSngyA Its 
grammatical forms will well repay study; the vorbs as exemplified, for 
example, in gdhna, go, are peculiarly interesting. Thus, forms like gactihd, 
go, ichhun, I may come, remind us of the cjaehhnd, achhvtd of the Punchhi 
dialect of Laihndfi spoken in Punch's State, and of the dialect spoken in 
the Murree Galis. The plural of nouns is, except for the vocative case, the 
same as the singular, a phenomenon common in dialects of the Simla States 
and of Kulu. Among the songs which follow the Kan gr& Notes there are 
included a number of Gddi songs. They will be found specially indicated. 
The tendency of Gaddi3 to say ^ f 0 r s is very noteworthy. In the present 
state of their dialect s is quits common, due no doubt to the proximity of 
s-pronouncing peoples. The fondness of Gaddis for hh is the more remark¬ 
able that nearly all hillmen find it difficult to say h aud can s jy only kh. 
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* Kasar, swarm, 

Kasardl, soft, used of the soft sandstone which is rapidly worn ihto 
tracks by the feet of men or cattle (Baragrdon) j of, kasari, and bajlotthar. 
Kasari, sick. (Baragrdon), * : 

Kasmal, Berbens arintaia. Rasol is made of the root of the haemal. 

* Kaur, a weed with a yellow flower (Lodhw,in), observed dh“field* 
generally in February and March. 

Kawdr gandal, a plant of the aloe kind ? Aloe per/oliata, Stewart 

282. 

* Kendu, Deospyros montana, right hank of Beds. 

Kee, hair, 

Khad, stream, river. 

G. Khadnd. call. 

Khddii, a ram. 

G. Khagtu, a chip, a splinter, Skr. sakala (and sal aka) ? 

* Khakbidr, the name of a fish. in Urdu Mabaser. (Bhs'dpnr on 
Beds). 

G. Khalai, locust. Skr. sdlabha 

Khal-dard, resin of the chil, (Pinus longifoKa), Darini. 

Khalri, skin (of a sheep or goat). 

G. Khandd, a flock, (Dharmsdla) as in “ tussere khande manj ketri 
bhaird bakri hin ?” (how many sheep and goats are there in your flock)? 
Khard, good, 

G. Khardl, hair. 

G. Kharat, loss. Skr. sj sar to break. 

Kbdri, basket. Skr. khdra, khdri s= a measure of capacity. 

G. Kharind, stand up. 

G. Khauhrd, father-in-law. Skr. svasura, 

G. Kheil, a porcupine (=*saihl), Skr. salyaka. 

Kheld, cold. 

Khil'i, land fallen out of cultivation. Skr. khila = fallow land. 

Khil-sdl, rent for uncultivated land. 

* Khikharna, to teach. Skr. y/ si kali, 

G. Khikhgd, teach. 

G. Khohha.the receptacle above the dor a. 

Khuchnd, to have sexual intercourse with. 

Khuchfnd, pass. verb, from foregoing. 

Khukb, puff-ball, Stewart, 268. 

G. Kbukkd, dry. Skr. sushka. 

G. Khulnd, take out, cast out. 

G. Khunnd, hear, khundnd, cause to boar, 

* Khuoni, name of a fish, (Bids). 

Khurerfi, foot and mouth disease, (also called Idld). 

Ki, affixes, as in “ Debi Chand hwfe 1 i In’id, (Devi 

Chand went to shoot). 

Kiohh, something = kuchh. 

Kird, snake. Skr; kita (= worm). 

Klfin, common bean. (Lodhwan). 

Kochbi or kochpl, (Dadh), a large landing net. (Kdagra'. 

G. Kod, a fair. 

Kokrd, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi); (vide pdrar). 

Kothld, a clod-crusher. (Kdngra). 

Kudl, slope. (Bangar). 

Kukraile-dd-thd, a stack of maize stalks. (Suloh). 

Kukfidld maize-stalks without the cobs, (Laflj). 
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Kancra District,] 

Kali, girl. From Skr. bula (= family) ? 

Kunld, or kunl'i, a stack of grass. 

Kunnuh or kunlu, a stack of rice, round with a peaked top, cf, ka». 

(Suk>h). 

Kurkd, name of a fish. (Dera and Sujdnpur). 

Kuskana, speak softly. 

KutdMn, on what side f 

*Kutdr, dog. Skr. kurkura, kukkura. 

Kuthu, where ? 

Kut-pMt, land cultivated after an interval of 2 or 3 year*. (Lanj). 

Lridiar, land in which rice is not grown. 

Laira, Sawan. 

Lairthi, lying-in woman. 

Lak, waist, “ Merd, lak cjole” (“ my waist swings "j. 

Lakold, shelf in wall. 

Q. L4n4, fine or smooth, as “pitfhd kind. h&,” (the flour is fine). 

Larh, a ram used for breeding. 

Lauhld, boy. 

Leh, thistle. (Lodhwan). 

LhgkL or lhd, e. m., a landslip. 

* Lindak, tail of cattle only. (Baragrskm). 

G. Lingni, KAngri liogn.l or linghat, tail. 

G. Lodhd,, blood, of an animal. Skr. lohita (= red blood). 

Lotki, lofri, waterpot. 

Lugari, drink of rice juice. 

Lundare, sickness like measles. 

* Lnnj, wages foe picking cotton : (lira ir. Kntlehar). 

Lurhnft, fall. 

Mach, a kind of toothless rake, made with a curved blade and a 
handle, for levelling muddy land- 
MachlA, lazy. 

Magar, kind of bamboo. 

M^hnuh, man. 

•Makhar, a swarm of bees. 

Makhir. honey. 

ManAhd, flying fox. (Sujdmpur Tira),=manch£h. (Kotla). 

Manjh, in. 

* Ulmus campestris. Stewart, 210, (J\ag4r in Kiiiu). 

* Masfcwun, poteritilla. (Triund, Dharmstlla). 

Matd, inufih, excess. 

Mafot.rd., at enmity. 

Megh, rain. Skr. meedm — cloud, 

MesnA, hush up. 

Mhai, buffalo. Skr. mahisha, Pukhto mekba.(=female buffalo) 

Mh4i, herder of buffaloes. 

G. Mulnti, to meet, to be joined, to be procured. in “minjo 
NfirptirA mdh ik dhar muli hd,” (I have got a ranee in Nurpur 
Mirg, leopard. 

* Mugi, a square rerwpt-iole made of mnd and straw. 

Mfinh, mouth. Skr. muklia. 

Mukld, sufficient. 

Munakh, or manukkh, husband. Skr. manusha r (= man) 

Mund, head. Skr. mupda (= bald, bald head, heatf), 

Munnfi, boy. 

G. N&chrohi, the fourth day. 
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Nagar, town. Skr, nagara. 

G. Nai, river. 

G. Nakarj, the day before the day before yesterday. 

NAI, stream, also nAlA; nAlu, smaller than nAlA. 

NapilgA, to wring, (clothes, &o.). 

G. Nar, stone. 

Naun, a masonry tank as in “ ThuralJbdA naun..” 

Neha, like this. 

NhassnA, run away. G. Nhakhn$. 

NherA, nhiArA, darkness. 

NiArA, nirfi, weak young child or animal unable to cftgest. 
NihAlnA, wait. 

Nihl/the plains. 

NibliA, plainsman. 

Nilri, blue jay. (MalAn). 

* NimAn, slow. 

Nindar, sleep. 


* Oban, an umbrella of leaves on a bamboo frame (—pohrA at 
Darini), Hamirpur. 

Obrf, covered room. 

Ori, shed for sheep or goats. 

Ottay, baranni land, cf; amrf. * Pukhto watnr watered, irrigated, 

PachAhAn, towards behind. 

PaohhainnA, recognise. 

G. PAhal, shepherd. 

PAhA, tenant. 

PainnA, sharp. 

Pakhrda, a bird. 

G. Palchih painA, fight. 

* Palla, see jalara. [pAlA, cold ?] 

PalosijA, bring up, rear. 

PAnsarA, Wendlandia exserta, Stewart, 17. 

* Parar.ikJM*mall stack of wheaf. 

Paraul, s. f., the gateway of a house. Skr. protoli ? H, paul t 
Gr. Parar, foot. 

PArar, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi), vide KokfA, Skr. pArAvata (turtle¬ 
dove). 

PariArA, Erythrina arborescens, A tree with large leaves, thorns, and 
knotted (?) bark. At Punder in NArpur I saw some wandering tribe 
making broad bands of this wood, which they made up in rolls arid used 
for making the hoops of sieves. 

G. Parj, the day before yesterday. 

G\ Parohe, the day after to-morrow. 

Parora or Porora. Tree with long pointed glabrous leaves. 

Patandar, parents. 

Pith A, name of a fish. (KAngra), 

G. PatolA plain. 

* PatrfA, father's younger brother, and Patrer-i, hit children. Skr, 
pitrya (= paternal). 

Patru, a water-plant with leaves like sorrel. (Lodhwan). 

Peyfi, a large basket consisting of a cylinder with narrowing month 
and a bole near the bottom for taking out the grain stored in it. 

PhAgd, phagAfA, wild fig. 
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Phd(, meadow. 

Phaink, strike with sword. 

Fhattd, a shingle for roofing (Darinil. 

G. Phiri in&, return. 

Phuk, life, soal, as in “ Parmesure did. kirpa td mereh gharen oMr 
phukkdu ban ” (by the favour of God there are four persons in my house), 
Picchen, behind, Skr, prs(he, Locative of prishtha =Wk. 

Pippal, red pepper, (Hamirpur). 

Pirnd, to get ready, as in “ pin! m*ri p&lki,”' (get ready . my 
palanquin). (.Song). 

Piuld, yellow. Skr. pita. 

Pragr&, light, as in “ pragpk kar” (make a light). 

* Prasan, thread as it is spun, i.t,, as from wool it becomes thread 
and is wound upon the spindle. Skr. prasarana ? 

Pugnd, be acceptable. 

Pub&l, shepherd. 

PukkA, pokd, kiss. 

Pukkarud, help. 

G. Puthi, prep, and adv., up, above, upon, as in “ puthi mat 
gaobchbe,” (do not go up). 

* Rana, queen bee. Skr. rdjan (= king) rajknaka (= kinglet). 

Rirhi, spur of a mountain. (Rihlu) 

Rikb, line. 

RnnktL, tinder box. 

Run k hap, hard hearted. 

Rurhu, s. m’. fixed rent=P. Chakrmta. 

G. Rutt#, bread. 

SahanaStf riiin, Asparajui racemami, Stewart, 233>(=r thousand root). 
Skr. sahasrajpada ^housand-foot). 

Saihl, a poroapioe. Panjabi? seh; in G&di, Kdiettd. Skr. ? : salyaka, 
•allaka. S&la^salja = quill. 

8&ld, woman’s red cloth covering. 

* Samalu.'ses jBanud. 

Sapdb, a blU). Skr. s&n<la,. i,«. sa-anda means provided withjtesticula,, 
(and a = egg, testicnlnm) * Pukhto sand a (= male buffalo). * Ghirthni 

rand pink, Jhot& sairdh nihh.’ A Ghirthai cannot become a widow any 
more than a male buffalo c^n become a ball,— -Prsverb. 

Sandh,i a standing place ip shade for cattle, 

Saogf6, narrow. Skr. sankata. 

Sappaft a cliff, .or rock. 

* Satha, always. Skr. sarvatM in any case. 

G. Sathri, a bundle of rice, cut but nob yet tied. (Saleh). 

Saukd, the state of having a rival wife. “ Sauke par jknA.mairi;, no 
mauzlir nahirekik,” (I did not consent to go on the condition of Beingjp 
rival wife), Hausu vs. Mt. Koko. 

Se, the functions of a barber, a shave. (K&ngra). 

Sel, bark-fibre. (Baragrlon). 

Sik, lead. : Skr. siea, sisaka. 

Simbal, simmal, Bomhax sheptaphyleum. 

Sindh,"whistle." 

.Sinnd,.wet. 

* Sirigud,, grCund-bee. 

Sit, (Gddi, kfcit) ague. Skr. sita (= cold), 

Si(«k, bark of a tree. (Baragrdon). 
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So, placenta, bearing young (of animals). Skr,,^/ su to hear 
Sohi, slight,rain. . (Bajhdn). 

Sotp4, to g(eam, .sweep, or. collect by sweeping. (Latvj). 

Sudru, suSri, small field, next to house. 

Suhdlu, sweet wheaten bread. 

* Sukdman, a parasitical plant. I> have only seen it growing on 
mango trees. Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace it in Stewart. (Nfir-prur). 

Sukoi, drought, “ Is baras sukoi bari hai, hup assdn thelfii pAi 
dene,” cf. thelu. 

G. Sfiijui, sleep. 

* Sun&n, needle. Skr, sivyati, to sew siv. 

Sup, a winnowing basket of bamboo. Chhaj is a winnowing basket 
of the tili of kdna grass. Sup in Urdu, see PalloD, mb. voct. 

Sutidgar, trader. 

Sutrdjan, marigold. (Hamirpur). [Sartaj, sart&jri], 

T&h&n, on this side. 

Tdhld, then. Skr. tadd khalu f 

* Tan, a machan. 

Tandird, tandirt-d, silver neck-ring. 

Tap, see under thelu. 

Tarpbandi, crooked (morally). 

Tasihd, trouble, annoyance, as in “ mein fcnssu saite, takrdr kari-leo 
tusseroz roz munjo kajo tasfhddinda bd ? ” (I made a promise with you, why 
do you daily give me trouble ?) (Dbarmsdla Gadi). 

Tdd, father’s elder brother, fern, toi, and tair, i, are his children. 
Skr. tdta ? 

G. Taula, quick (also -Jdndri). Op. H. turat, Skr. tvarita, cp. H, tund, 
Skr. Mrna. 

Taundi, s. f., hot season. (Gddi). Cp. EL tanns, Skr. tapas. 

Teprd, squint eyed. 

Thdhar, a head (of cattle). (Dlmruisdla). 

Thairtd, deposit, “ eh raeri thaiiii hai,” (this is to be kept for me), also 
verb, to deposit. 

Thdk, s. f., an obstacle. Cp. H. tbakdnd to weary, to harass. 

Thallen, prep., below. Skr. sthala = land, floor, H. thal. 

Thallh-Ji£ihu?t millstone. (Bhawarna). Skr. sthali = land, floor (sthala) 

B. thal. 

G. Thapdd, lazy. 

Thelu, a flat piece of wood placed in a watei’-oourse to make the flow 
of water even in order to divide it equally amongst the smaller channel* by 
means of pieces of wood (lap) fixed in the thelu. 3 

* Thil, snail, [phil]. + Skr. stima (y/ stim—), slow, creeping ? 

Thippu, girl’s covering. 

This, going slowly, stopping. 

Thulld, thick. Skr. sthula. 

G-. Thungdr, parched grain. 

Trdmbd, copper. Skr. tdmra. 

Trikhd, trehd, thirst. Skr. trish, 

Tudr, Sunday. 

G. T u ndi, sheep’s trotter, cf. thudu in Kuluhi. 

Udn, courtyard of house. 

Ukkhal, wooden mortar (foe pestle), foolish man. 

C'ndhmukkhd, undhyd, pig, boar. 



lxii 

Kangba Distbiot.] Glossary. [Appbndix IV. 

Undrdr, ft hamlet. 

Unsdij, a spindle held in the hand. (Dharms&la Gadi). 

Ur, planting rice by hand, “ assdn nadda ur bhi-lei-chhadia,” (we have 
planted the rice by hand in the marshes) cf. hau<}. 

Usihal, fr. osnd, a descent. 

Usijd, ascend, as in 11 muhun thoh ndn usindha, maltha mat(ha 
ild ” (by me it cannot be asoended, I will come slowly). (Dharmsfcla 
Gadi) j cf, osnd. 

Ut, stupid. 

Utdhdh, on that side. 

Utirh, vomit. 
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